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PREPACK 

This little volume has grown out of a short 
course of lectures on the Synonyms of the New 
Testament, which, in the fulfilment of my duties 
as Professor of Divinity at King^s College, I have 
more than once addressed to the theological stu* 
dents there. It seemed to me that lectures on 
such a subject might help, in however partial a 
measure, to supply a want, of which many of the 
students themselves are probably conscious, of 
which those who have to do with their training 
cannot help being aware. The long, patient and 
exact studies in philology of our great schools and 
universities, which form so invaluable a portion 
of their mental, and, I will add, of their moral 
discipline also, can find no place during the two 
years or two years and a half of the theological 
course at King's College. The time itself is too 
short to allow this, and it is in great part claimed 
by other and more pressing studies. Some, in- 
deed, we rejoice to find, come to us possessing this 
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knowledge in a very respectable degree already; 
while of not a few much more than this can 
be said. Tet where it does not abeady exist, it 
is quite impossible that it can be more than in 
part supplied. At the same time we feel the loss 
and the deficiency ; we are sometimes conscious of 
it even in those who go forth from us with general 
theological acquirements, which would bear a 
favourable comparison with the acquirements of 
those trained in older institutions. It is a matter 
of regret, when in papers admirable in all other 
respects, errors of inexact scholarship are to be 
found, which seem quite out of keeping with the 
amount of intelligence, and the standard of know- 
ledge, which everywhere else they display. 

Feeling the immense value of these studies, and 
how unwise it would be, because we cannot have 
aU which we would desire, to forego what is possi- 
ble and within our reach, I have two or three times 
dedicated a brief course of lectures to the compa- 
rative value of words in the New Testament — and 
these, with some subsequent additions and some 
defalcations, have supplied the materials of the 
present volume. I have never doubted that, (setting 
aside those higher and more solemn lessons, which 
in a great measure are out of our reach to impart, 
being to be taught rather by God than men,) there 
are few things which we should have more at 
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heart than to awaken in our scholars an enthusiasm 
for tlie grammar and the lexicon. We shall have 
done much, very much for those who come to us 
for theological training and generally for mental 
guidance, if we can persuade them to have these 
continually in their hands ; if we can make them 
helieve that with these, and out of these, they 
may be learning more, obtaining more real and 
lasting acquisitions, such as will stay by them, 
such as will form a part of the texture of their 
own minds for ever, that they shall from these be 
more effectually accomplishing themselves for their 
future work, than from many a volume of divinity, . 
studied before its time, even if it were worth 
studyinff at all, crudely diffested, and therefore 
tumLig to no true nourishment of the inner man. 

But having now ventured to claim for these 
lectures a somewhat wider audience than at first 
they had, it may be permitted to me to add here 
a very few observations on the value of the study 
of synonyms, not any longer considered in refer- 
ence to our peculiar needs at King's College, but 
generally; and on that of the synonyms of the 
New Testament in particular ; as also on the helps 
to the acquiring of a knowledge of these which 
are at present in existence. 

The v^lue of this study as 9, discipline for 
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training the mind into close and accurate habits 
of thought, the amount of instruction which maj 
be drawn from it, the increase of intellectual wealth 
which it may yield, all this has been implicitly 
recognised by well-nigh all great writers— for weU- 
nigh all from time to time have paused, themselves 
to play the dividers and discemers of words — 
explicitly by not a few, who have proclaimed the 
value which this study had in their eyes. And 
instructive as in any knguage it must be, it must 
be eminently so in the Greek — a language spoken 
by a people of the finest and subtlest intellect; 
who saw distinctions, where others saw none ; who 
divided out to different words what others often 
were content to huddle confusedly under a common 
term ; who were themselves singularly alive to its 
value, diligently cultivating the art of synonymous 
distinction,^ and sometimes even to an extravagant 
excess ;' who have bequeathed a multitude of fine 
and delicate observations on the right distinguish- 
ing of their own words to the after world. 

And while thus, with reference to all Greek, the 
investigation of the likenesses and differences of 
words appears especially invited by the character- 
istic excellences of the language, in respect to the 
Greek of the New Testament, plainly there are 

^ The ovofULTa duupelu, Plato, Laches, 197 d. 
* Id. Frotoff. m abc. 
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reasons additional inviting us to this study.. If 
by such investigations as these we become aware 
of delicate variations in an author's meaning, 
which otherwise we might have missed, where is 
it so desirable that we should miss nothing, that 
we should lose no finer intention of the writer, as 
in those words which are the vehicles of the very 
mind of God Himself? If thus the intellectual 
riches of the student are increased, can this any- 
where be of so great importance as there, where 
the intellectual may, if rightly used, prove spiritual 
riches as weU? If it encourage thoughtful medi- 
tation on the exact forces of words, both as they 
are in themselves, and in their relation to other 
words, or in any way unveil tp us their marvel 
and their mystery, this can nowhere else have a 
worth in the least approaching that which it ac- 
quires when the words with which we have to do 
are, to those who receive them aright, words of 
eternal life; while in the dead carcases of the same, 
if men suffer the spirit of life to depart from them, 
all manner of corruptions and heresies may be, as 
they have been, bred. 

The words of the New Testament are eminently 
the irroL')(da of Christian theology, and he who 
will not begin with a patient study of those, shall 
never make any considerable, least of aU any 
secure, advances in this : for here, as everywhere 
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else,. sure disappointment awaits him who thinks 
to possess the whole without first possessing the 
parts of which that whole is composed, Now it is 
the yery nature and necessity of the investigation 
of synonyms to compel such patient investigation 
of the forces of words, such accurate weighing of 
their precise value, absolute and relative, and in 
this its merits as a mental discipline, consist. 

Yet when we look around us for assistance 
herein, neither in respect of Greek synonyms in 
general, nor specially in respect of those of the 
New Testament, can it be affirmed that we are 
even tolerably fiimished with books. Whatever 
there may be to provoke dissent in Doderlein's 
Latetnische Synonyme und Etymologieen, yet there 
is no book on Greek synonyms which for compass 
and completeness can b^ar comparison with it ; 
and almost all the more important modem lan- 
guages of Europe have better books devoted to 
their synonyms than any which has been devoted 
to the Greek. The works of the early gram-* 
marians, as of Ammonius and others, supply a 
certain amount of important material, but cannot 
be said even remotely to meet the needs of the 
student at the present day. Vomel's Synonym- 
isches Worterbuch, Frankfurt, 1822, an admirable 
little volume as far as it goes, but at the same 
time a school-book and no more, and Pillon's 
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Bynonymea OrecSy of which a translation into 
English was edited bj the late T. K. Arnold, 
London, 1850, are the only modem attempts to 
supply the deficiency ; at least I am not aware of 
any other. But neither of these writers has 
allowed himself space to enter on his subject with 
any fulness and completeness : while the references 
to the synonyms of the New Testament are ex- 
ceedingly rare in VSmel; and though somewhat 
more frequent in PiUon's work, are capricious and 
uncertain there, and in general of a meagre and 
unsatisfactory description. 

The only book dedicated expressly and exclu- 
sively to these is one written in Latin by J. A. H. 
Tittmann, De Synonymia in Novo Testamento, 
Leipsic, 1829, 1832. It would ill become me, and 
I have certainly no intention, to speak slightingly 
of the work of a most estimable man, and of a good 
scholar — above all, when that work is one from 
which I have occasionally derived assistance, such 
as I most willingly acknowledge. Tet the fact 
that we are offering a book on the same subject as 
a preceding author; and may thus Ke under, or 
seem to others to lie under, the temptation of 
unduly claiming for the ground which we would 
occupy, that it is not occupied already ; this must 
not wholly shut our mouths in respect of what 
appear to us deficiencies or shortcomings on hia 
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part. And this work of Tittmann's seems to me 
still to leave room for another, even on the very- 
subject to which it is specially devoted. It some- 
times travels very slowly over its ground; the 
ftynonyms which he selects for discrimination can- 
not be esteemed always the most interesting ; nor, 
which is one of the most important elements of 
value in such a book, are they always felicitously 
grouped for investigation ; he often fails to bring 
out in sharp and clear antithesis the differences 
between them ;. while here and there the investiga- 
tions of later scholars have quite broken down the 
distinctions which he has sought to establish ; as 
for instance that between SLaXKaa-aeiy and KoraX* 
TuuracLV, as though the first were a mutual^ the 
second only ' a one-sided^ reconciliation. Indeed 
the fax^t that this book of Tittmann's, despite the 
interest of its subject, and its standing alone upon 
it, not to speak of its republication in England and 
in English,* has never obtained any considerable 
circulation among students of theology here, is 
itself an evidence that it has not been felt to meet 
our wants on the matter. 
The work which is now offered, is, I am perfectly 

^ Biblical Cabinet, voll. iii. xxxvii. Edinburgh, 1833, 1837. 
It must at the same time be owned that Tittmann has hardly 
had a fair trial. Nothing can well be imagined more incor- 
rect or more slovenly than this translation. It is often unin- 
telligible, where the original is perfectly clear. 
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aware, but a slight contribution to the subject 
— small in respect of the number of sTnonyms 
considered, which might easily have been doubled 
or trebled ; many of the most interesting having 
remained untouched by me;^ and also, as I am 
painfully conscious, with manifold deficiencies, 

^ It is possible that some rtoder of this book might like to 
' have suggested to him a few of these, on which to exercise 
his own skill in synonymous distinction. The following, then, 
were some which I had once proposed to myself to consider, 
but which I have now reserved for a second part, which I 
hope, but scarcely expect, hereafter to publish i^-^arokvTpaa-is, 
Kara^tr/ff, ^ocrfiof— oirurrvr^ dirci^s — wrvvderos, &nrovdo£ 
— aypdfiiiOTOSf IdUniis — XaXca», Xeyo) — napoifiicL, irapa^okri — 
^^akfxoi, vfivos, t^d^ — doKCfia^o), ireipaC<o — dfi(l>ip\i](rTpoVf 
caryrjinf, diicrvov — hfr)<ns, €vxi, wpoirrvxff, tfvT€V^is — /SovXi;, 
BiXijfJLa — BviTiay vrpotrffKipa, d&pov — rcpar, dwafus, aTjfielov — 
ffXh^iSf (rrevoxapla — <r6<l>og, (fypdvifuts, fntvtT6s — irpo)T<JTo«coff, 
fjLovoy€v^s — ndBog, tirtOvfiia — vi6s Otov, ireus Qtov — kmv6s, 
P€OS — a-apKiKos, trapKivot — aSbuis, olcoytoff— ^ooy, Brjpiov-^ 
ducauofiOf biKauotriSf diKawavvtf—aKkos, ertpos — oyuz^co, koBo- 
piCa, ayviia — (rvfiTra^eeo, fieTpioira0€a>—i(l)$apTO£, a/xtovror, 
dfjMpdirros — KtiKta, ovopACm — X'V^t dyoXXieurif, fvcfypoavinf'^ 
i'^P^f ^VH^ €idor — 6<rios, duuuosy ayv6g, ayios, KoBapdg — 
dd^a, Tip.rjf thrtuvos — nvorjf frvfvfui, compos — tpis, cpi^eio-^ 
<t>a»tp6af aTroKaXvvrra) — oTToicaXv^if, dirraaia, irpo^rela--^ 
\($yoff, (njpa — pairrurpa, fiofrrurpuos — dpaprla, dpAprrfpa, vrapor 
Koii, irapoTTTtapjay irapdfiatru — iirirpoirog, olitovdpos^'pwcpoOv' 
fjLia, \mopjovri, dpoxJ^—KOfms, poxOos — nroj/o-tr, Bapfios, ocora- 
«rtff, Kordyv^is — <f)p€ap, mf/ri — yd^a, Brfcavpos — (rcx^ia, yvwris, 
hriytHotris — ciyaco, CMMraa) — e^ovo'ia, dvya/ur, Kpdros, itrxp^^' 
iiXP^<^''^s> ^XP^^^t dwix^fXiJff — (p(f>os^ {TKoros — durOkv^ia, v6<roSf 
futkaida'~'aTpfjvid<Ot cnraraXao, rpvffida — if>avkoSi kcucos — crv- 
veo'cr, buofota — lajvaros, <f>6po9'-^Ti}p€a, ^vX(io'0'a> — iroXa/or, 
apxaios—xiroVf Iparwvy tyhvpa^ ivBrjt, iparitrp^v — doKgw, 
^aivopjoiL, 
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most probaUj with some mistakes, in the treat- 
ment even of these. The conclusions at which I 
have arrived may rest sometimes on too narrow an 
induction: it is possible that a larger knowledge 
would have compelled me to modify or forego 
them altogether ; I can only say that I have not 
consciously passed over any passages which would 
have made against my distinctions; and that on 
this and any other subject in the volume I shall 
most gladly receive instruction and correction; 
while yet, in conclusion, I will not fear to say that, 
with all this, the book is the result of enough of 
lionest labour, of notices not found ready to hand 
in Wetstein, or Grotius, or Suicer, in German 
commentaries, or in lexicons (though I have availed 
myself of all these), but gathered one by one 
during many years, to make me feel confident that 
any who shall hereafter give a better and completer 
book on the subject, will yet acknowledge a certain 
amount of assistance derived from these prepara^* 
tory labours. 

I caimot refrain from adding how deeply thank, 
fill I shall be to Him who can alone prosper the 
work of our hands, if my book, notwithstanding 
all its deficiencies and imperfections, shall be of 
service to any in leading them into a closer and 
more accurate investigation of His Word, and of 
the riches of wisdom and knowledge which are 
therein contained. 
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SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



§ 1. — ^^/c/cXfjaiay avvcLrfcoyi], iravrfyvpi^;. 

There are words whose history it is peculiarly 
interesting to watch, as they obtain a deeper mean- 
ing, and receive a new consecration, in the Christian 
Church; which, even while it did not invent, has 
yet assumed them into its service, and employed 
them in a far loftier sense than any to which the 
world had ever put them before. The very word 
by which the Church is named is itself an example 
— a more illustrious one coxdd .scarcely be found — 
of this gradual ennobling of a word. For we have 
iKKkq<Tia in three distinct stages of meaning — the 
heathen, the Jewish, and the Christian, In respect 
of the first, ixxXfjala, as all know, was the lawfcd 
assembly in a free Greek city of all those possessed 
of the rights of citizenship, for the transaction of 
public affairs. That they were summoned is exr 
pressed in the latter part of the word; that they 
were summoned out of the whole population, a 
large, but at the same time a select portion of it, 
including neither the populace, nor strangers, nor 
yet those who had forfeited their civic rights^ this 

B. 
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is expressed in the first. Both the calling, and 
the calling out, are moments to be remembered, 
when the word is assumed into a higher Christian 
sense, for in them the chief part of its peculiar 
adaptation to its auguster uses lies.* It is inter- 
esting to observe how, on one occasion in the N. T., 
the word returns to this its earlier significance 
(Acts xix. 32, 39, 41). 

^E/c/cKfjala did not, like some other words, pass 
immediately and at a single step from the heathen 
world to the Christian Church: but here, as so 
often, the Septuagint supplies the link of con- 
nexion, the point of transition, the word being there 
prepared for its highest meaning of all. When the 
Alexandrian translators undertook the rendering 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, they found in them two 
constantly recurring words, namely, til J} and /Hj^. 
For these they employed generally, and as their 
most adequate Greek equivalents, avva/ycoyi] and 
iKKXrjala. The rule which they seem to have 

* Both these points are well made by Tlacius Illyricus, in 
his Clavis Seriptura, s. v. Ecclesia : * Quia Ecclesia a verbo 
Koktiv venit, hoc observetur primum ; ideo conversionem ho- 
minum vocationem vocari, non tantum quia Dens eos per se 
Buumque Verbum, quasi clamore, vocat ; sed etiara quia sicut 
herus ex turba famulorum certos aliquos ad aliqua singularia 
tnunia evocat, sic Deus quoque turn totum populum suum 
vocat ad cultum suum (Eos. xi. 1), turn etiam singulos homines 
ad certas singularesque functiones. (Act. xiii. 2.) Quoniam 
autem non tantum vocatur Fopulus Dei ad cultum Dei, sed 
etiam vocatur ex reliqua turba aut confusione generis humani, 
ideo dicitur Ecclesia, quasi dicas, Evocata divinitus ex reliqua 
impiorum colluvie, ad cultum ceiebrationeinque Dei, et seter- 
luua felicitatemv' Gompare Witsius, In Sj/mboL pp. 394-^397. 
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prescribed to ttemselves is as follows — to render 
m^/ for the most part by tnwarfto^r) (Exod. xii. 3 ; 
Lev. iv. 13; Num. i. 2, and altogether more than 
a hundred times), and, whatever other renderings 
of the word they may adopts in no single case to 
render it by eKKkfiala, It were to be wished that 
they had shown the same consistency in respect of 
^\1^\ but they have not; for while iKKK^qala is 
their standing word for it (Deut. xviii. 16 ; Judg. 
XX. 2 ; 1 Kin. viii. 14, and in all some seventy 
times), they too often render this also by avva-' 
ycDjij (Lev. iv. 13 ; Num. x. 3 ; Deut. v. 22, and 
in all some five and twenty times), thus breaking 
down for the Greek reader the distinction which 
undoubtedly exists between the words. Our 
English Version has the same lack of a consistent 
rendering. Its two words are 'congregation' and 

* assembly ; ' but instead of constantly assigning 
one to one, and one to the other, it renders HIJ} 
now by * congregation ' (Lev. x. 17 ; Num. i. 16 ; 
Josh, ix, 27), and now by 'assembly ' (Lev. iv. 13) ; 
and on the other hand, /Hp only sometimes by 
' assembly' (Judg. xxi. 8; 2 Chron. xxx. 23), but 
much oftener by * congregation ' (Judg. xxi. 5 ; 
Josh. viii. 35). 

There is an interesting discussion by Vitringa 
{De Synag, Vet, pp. 77 — 89) on the distinction be- 
tween these two Hebrew synonyms ; the result of 
which is summed up in the following statements : 

* Notat proprie /Hp universam alicujus populi 
multitudinem, vinculis societatis imitam et rem- 
publicam sive Hvitatem quandam constituentem, 

b2 
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cum vocabulum m^ ex indole et vi significationis 
suae tantum dicat quemcunque hominum coetum et 
conventum, sive minorem sive majorem ' (p. 80), 
And again : * ^vvayfoyij, ut et HTJ/, semper signi- 
fieat coetum conjunctum et congregatum, etiamsi 
rmllo forte vinculo ligatum, sed 77 iKKXrjala [^/l^p] 
designat multitudinem aliquam, quae populum con- 
stituit, per leges et vincula inter se junctam, etsi 
saepe fiat non sit coacta vel cogi possit ' (p. 88). 

Accepting this as a true distinction, remembering 
too the probable etymological connexion between 
/Hp and the Greek koXhv, and thus the relation- 
ship of the former, only once removed, with iKKXrjm 
aia, as indeed also with the old Latin * calare,' 
and our own * to call,' we shall see that it was not 
without due reason that our Lord (Matt. xvi. 18 ; 
xviii. 17) and his Apostles claimed this, as the 
nobler word, to designate the new society of which 
He was the Founder, being as it was a society 
knit together by the closest spiritual bonds, and 
altogether independent of space. 

Yet for all this we do not find the title eKKXrjaia 
altogether withdrawn from the Jewish congrega- 
tion ; that too was " the Church in the wilderness" 
(Acts vii. 38) ; for Christian and Jewish differed 
only in degree, and not in kind. Nor yet do we 
find avva^ooyi] wholly renounced by the Church ; 
the latest honorable use of it in the N. T., indeed 
the only Christian use of it there, is by that 
Apostle, to whom it was especially given to main- 
tain unbroken to the latest possible moment the 
outward bonds connecting the Synagogue and the 
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Church (Jam. ii, 2). Occasionally also by the 
early Fathers, by Ignatius for instance {Ep, ad 
Polyc. 4), we find (Tvva/^oyff) still employed as an 
honorable designation of the Church, or of her 
places of assembly. Still there were causes at 
work, which could not but induce the faithful to 
have less and less pleasure in the application of 
this name to themselves; which led them in the 
end to leave it altogether to those, whom in the 
latest book of the canon the Lord had characterized 
for their fierce opposition to the truth even as 
" the synagogue of Satan " (Eev. iii. 9). Thus the 
greater fitness and nobleness of the title iKKXrja-ia 
has been already noted. Add to this that the 
Church was ever rooting itself more predominantly 
in the soil of the heathen world, breaking off more 
entirely from its Jewish stock and stem. This of 
itself would have led the faithful to tlie letting 
fall of avpayayyij, a word at once of unfrequent 
use in classical Greek, and permanently associated 
with Jewish worship, and to the ever more exclu- 
sive appropriation to themselves of eKKXrjaia, so 
familiar already, and of so honorable a significance, 
in Greek ears. 

It will be perceived from what has been said, 
that Augustine, by a piece of good fortune which 
he had scarcely a right to expect, was only half in 
the wrong, when transferring his Latin etymologies 
to the Greek and Hebrew, and not pausing to ask 
himself whether they would hold good there, as 
was beforehand improbable enough, he finds the 
reason for attributing avvar/coyrj to the Jewish, and 
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eKicKriala to the Christian Church, in the fact that 
' convocatio ' (= iKKXrjaia) is a nobler term than 
' congregatio ' (= avvayarfri), the first being pro- 
perly the calling together of wen, the second the 
gathering together (* congregatio,' from * congrego,' 
and that from ' grex ') of cattle.^ 

The TravTjyvpi^ differs from the iKKkfja-ia in this, 
that in the eKKXTjaia, as has been noted already, 
there lay ever the sense of an assembly coming 
together for the' transaction of business. The 
irayijyvpifiy on the other hand, was a solemn assem- 
bly for purposes of festal rejoicing; and on this 
account it is found joined continually with ioprij, 
as by Philo, Vit Mas. ii. 7 ; Ezek. xlvi. 11 ; cf. 
ilos. ii. 11 ; ix. 5; and Isai. Ixvi. 10, where irat/^ 
fiyvpi^€iv=€opTd^€ii/: the word having given us 
' panegyric,' which is properly a set discourse pro- 
nounced at one of these great and festal gatherings. 
Business might grow out of the fact that such 
multitudes were assembled, since many, and for 
various reasons, would be glad to avail themselves 
of the circumstance ; but only in the same way 

^ Enarr, in Ps. Ixxxi. 1. ' In sjnagoga populum Israel ac- 
cipimus, quia et ipsorum proprie sjnagoga diet solet, quamvis 
et Ecelesia dicta sit . Nostri vero Ecelesiam nunquam sjna- 
gogam dixerunt, sed semper Ecelesiam: sive discernendi 
caussa, sive qaod inter congregatioDem, unde sjnagoga, et con- 
Yocationem, unde Ecelesia nomen accepit^ distet aliquid ; quod 
scilicet congregari et pecora sclent, atque ipsa proprie, quorum 
et greges proprie dicimus ; convocari autem magis est utentium 
ratione, sicut sunt homines/ So also the author of a Com- 
mentary on the Book of Proverbs formerly ascribed to Jerome 
{Opp, vol, V. p. 533). 
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aa a * fair ' grew out of a * feria ' or * holy-day.' 
Strabo (x. 5) notices the businesslike aspect which 
the vavryyvpeiis commonly assumed (Jj re iravijyvpi^ 
ifjkiropLKov Ti irpayfjLa : cf. Pausanias, x. 82. 9) ; 
which was indeed to such an extent their promi^ 
nent feature, that the Bomans translated Trai/iTTvpt? 
by the Latin * mercatus,' and this even when the 
Olympic games were intended (Cicero, TWc. v. 3 ; 
Justin, xiii. 5). These with the other solemn games 
were eminently, though not exclusively, the iravrj- 
yvpei^ of the Greek nation (Thucydides, i. 25 ; 
Isocrates, Paneg. 1), If we keep this festal cha- 
racter of the iravijyvpt^ in mind, we shall find a 
peculiar fitness in the employment of this word at 
Heb. xii. 23 ; where only in the N. T. it occurs. 
The Apostle is there setting forth the communion 
of the Church militant on earth with the Church 
triumphant in heaven, — of the Church toiling and 
suffering here with that Church from which all 
weariness and toil have for ever passed away (Eev. 
xxi. 4) ; and how could he better describe this last 
than as a iravrjyvpi^, than as the glad and festal 
assembly of heaven ? 



§ ii. — OetdrTi^y BeoTq^. 

Neither of these words occurs more than once 
in the N. T. ; Oeiorrj^ only at Kom. i. 20 ; OeoTrj^ 
at Col. ii. 9. We have rendered both by ' God- 
head ;' yet they must not be regarded as identical 
in meaning, nor even as two different forms of the 
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same word, which in process of time have sepa- 
rated oflf from one another, and acquired diflFerent 
shades of significance. On the contrary, there is 
a real distinction between them, and one which 
grounds itself on their different derivations; Oeorrj^ 
teing from ©eo?, and OeioTt]^, not from to 0€lov, 
which might be said to be the same thing as 0609, 
but, from the adjective 0€io^. 

Comparing the two passages where they severally 
occur, we shall at once perceive the fitness of the 
employment of one word in one, of the other in 
the other. In the first (Rom. i. 20) St. Paul is 
declaring how much of God may be known from 
the revelation of Himself which He has made in 
nature, from those vestiges of Himself which men 
may everywhere trace in the 'world around them. 
Tet it is not the personal God whom any man 
may learn to know by these aids : He can be 
known only by the revelation of Himself in his 
Son ; but only his divine attributes, his majesty 
and glory. This Theophylact feels, who gives 
fi€ya\€i6T7]<i as equivalent to OetoTTjf; here ; and it 
is not to be doubted that St. Paul uses this vaguer, 
more abstract, and less personal word, just because 
he would affirm that men may know God's power 
and majesty from his works ; but would not imply 
that they may know Himself from these, or from 
anything short of the revelation of his Eternal 
Word.* . . 

But in the second passage (Col. ii. 9) St. Paul 

^ Cicero (Tusc, i. 13) : *Multi delHis prava sentiunt ; omiies 
tamen esse vim ei naturam divinam arbitrantur.' 
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18 declaring that in the Son there dwells all the 
fulness of absolute Godhead ; they were no mere 
rays of divine glory which gilded Him, lighting 
up his person for a season and with a splendour 
not his own ; but He was, and is, absolute and 
perfect God ; and the Apostle uses Beorr^ to ex- 
press this essential and personal Godhead of tlie 
Son. Thus Beza rightly : * Non dicit : rffv deioTTjra, 
i. e. divinitatem, sed rifv OeotrfTa, i. e. deitatem, ut 
magis etiam expresse loquatur ;...?; Oeiorr)^ at- 
tributa videtur potius quam naturam ipsam decla- 
rare.' And Bengel : ' Non modo divinse virtutes, 
sed ipsa divina natura.' De Wette has sought to 
express the distinction in his Geiinan translation, 
rendering OeioTT}^ by * Gottlichkeit,' and Oeort)^ 
by ' Gottheit; 

There have not been wanting those who have 
denied that any such distinction was intended by 
St« Paul ; and they rest this denial on the assump- 
tion that no such difference between the forces of 
the two words can be satisfactorily made out. 
But, even supposing that such a difference could 
not be shown in classical Greek, this of itself 
would be in no way decisive on the matter. The 
Gospel of Christ might for all this put into words, 
and again draw out from them, new forces, evolve 
latent distinctions, which those who hitherto em- 
ployed the words may not have required, but 
which had become necessary now. And that this 
distinction between 'deity' and 'divinity,' if 1 
may use these words to represent severally Beorr}^ 
and BeioTfj^Sf is one which would be strongly felt, 
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and which therefore would seek its utterance in 
Christian theology, of this we have signal proof in 
the fact that the Latiii Christian writers were not 
content with * divinitas,' which they found ready 
to their hand in the writings of Cicero and others ; 
but themselves coined ' deitas ' as the only adequate 
Latin representative of the Greek ^€0x179. We 
have Augustine's express testimony to the fact 
{De Civ. Deij vii, 1) : ' Hanc divinitatemy vel ut 
sic dixerim deitatem ; nam et hoc verbo uti jam 
nostros non piget, ut de Graeco expressius trans- 
ferant id quod illi OeoTrjra appellant, &c. ; ' cf. x, 
1, 2. But not to urge this, nor yet the several 
etymologies of the words, which so clearly point 
to this difference in their meanings, examples, so 
far as they can be adduced, go to support the 
same. Both deoTq^ and OeioTtj^;, as in general 
the abstract words in every language, are of late 
formation ; and one of them, ^€0x179, is extremely 
rare ; indeed, only a single example of it from 
classical . Greek has yet been brought forward 
(Lucian, Icaram. 9) ; where, however, it expresses, 
in agreement with the view here affirmed, God- 
head iu the absolute sense, or at all events in as 
absolute a sense as the heathen could conceive it. 
0€AoTi79 is a very much commoner word ; and all 
the instances of its employment with which I am 
acquainted also bear out the distinction which has 
been here drawn. There is ever a manifestation 
of the divine, there are divine attributes, in that 
to which Oeiorri^ is attributed, but never absolute 
personal Deity, Thus Lucian {De Cal. 17) attri- 
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butes OeioTT}^ to Hephsestion, when after his death 
Alexander would have raised him to the rank of 
a god ; and Plutarch speaks of the ^eeony? ttJ? 
irvxn^ [De Plac. Phil v. 1 ; of. De Is. et Os. 2 ; 
SulL 6), with various other passages to the like 
efiect. 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that whether 
this distinction was intended, as I am fully per* 
suaded it was, by St. Paul or not, it established 
itself firmly in the later theological language of the 
Church — the Greek Fathers using never ^cfcony?, 
but always ^60x179, as alone adequately expressing 
the essential Godhead of each of the Three Persons 
in the Trinity. 



§ iii. — lepov, va6<:» 

We have in our Version only the one word 
' temple,' with which we render both of these ; 
nor is it very easy to perceive in what manner we 
could have indicated the distinction between them ; 
which is yet a very real one, and one the marking 
of which would often add much" to the clearness 
and precision of the sacred narrative. 'lepov 
(=templum) is the whole compass of the sacred 
enclosure, the t€/a€vo9, including the outer courts, 
the porches, porticoes, and other buildings subor- 
dinated to the temple itself. But va^^: (=83d€s), 
from vai<o, *habito,' as the proper Aahitation of 
God (Acts vii. 48; xvii. 24; 1 Cor. vi. 19); the 
olfco^ Tov ©eoO (Matt. xii. 4; cf. Exod. xxiii. 19), 
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is the temple itself, that by especial right so called, 
being the heart and centre of the whole ; the Holy, 
and the Holy of Holies, called often a^latrfia 
(1 Mace. i. 37 ; iii. 45). This distinction, one that 
existed and was acknowledged in profane Greek 
and with reference to heathen temples, quite as 
much as in sacred Greek and with relation to the 
temple of the true God (see Herodotus, i. 181, 183 ; 
Thucydides, v. 18 ; Acts xix. 24, 27), is, I believe, 
always assumed in all passages relating to the 
temple at Jerusalem, alike by Josephus, by Philo, 
by the Septuagint translators, and in the N. T. 
Often indeed it is explicitly recognized, as by 
Josephus {Antt. viii. 3. 9), who, having described 
the building of the vao^ by Solomon, goes on 
to say: Naou S* e^eoOev lepov wKoBofirjaev iv 
rerpaycovfp o'xvM'Clti, In another passage [Antt. 
xi. 4. 3) he describes the Samaritans as seeking 
permission of the Jews to be allowed to share in 
the rebuilding of God's house {airfKaToa-Kevaaai 
Tov vaov). This is refused them, cf. Ezra iv. 2; 
but, according to his account, it was permitted to 
them d(f)iKVovfi€voi<; et? to lepov cre^eiv tov &€6v 
— a privilege deified to mere Gentiles, who might 
not, under penalty of death, pass beyond their own 
exterior court (Acts xxi. 29, 30 ; Philo, Leg. ad 
Cat. 31). 

The distinction may be brought to bear with 
advantage on several passages in the N. T. 
When Zacharias entered into " the temple of the 
Lord" to bum incense, the people who waited his 
return, and who are described as standing " with- 
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out" (Luke I. 10), were in one sense in the temple 
too, that is, in the iepov, while he alone entered 
into the i'ao9, the * temple' in its more limited and 
auguster sense. We read continually of Christ 
teaching *in the temple' (Matt. xxvi. 55; Luke 
xxi. 37 ; John viii. 20) ; and perhaps are at a loss 
to understand how this could have been so, or how 
long conversations could there have been main- 
tained, without interrupting the service of God. 
But this is ever the iepop, the porches and por- 
ticoes of which were eminently adapted to sach 
purposes, as they were intended for them. Into 
the vao9 the Lord never entered during his earthly 
course ; nor indeed, being made under the law, 
could He do so, that being reserved for the priests 
alone. It need hardly be said that the money- 
changers, the buyers and sellers, with the sheep 
and oxen, whom the Lord drives out. He repels 
from the iepop, arid not from the va6<:» Irreverent 
as was their intrusion, they yet had not dared to 
establish themselves in the temple properly so 
called (Matt. xxi. 12; John ii. 14). On the other 
hand, when we read of another Zacharias slain 
"between the temple and the altar" (Matt, xxiii. 
35), we have only to remember that * temple' is 
vao9 here, at once to get rid of a difficulty, which 
may perhaps have presented itself to many — this 
namely. Was not the altar in the temple? how 
then could any locality be described as between 
these two? In the Upov, doubtless, the brazen 
altar to which allusion is here made was, but not 
in the vao9, "tn the court of the house of the 
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Lord" (cf. Josephus, Antt. viii. 4. 1), where the 
sacred historian (2 Chron. xxiv. 21) lays the scene 
of this murder, but not in the house of the Lord, 
or i/ao9 itself. Again, how vividly does it set 
forth to us the despair and defiance of Judas, that 
he presses even into the va6<; itself (Matt, xxvii. 
5), into the * adytum' which was set apart for the 
priests alone, and there casts down before them 
the accursed price of blood ! Those expositors 
who aflSirm that here vao^: stands for Upov, should 
adduce some other passage in which the one is 
put for the other. 



§ iv. — itriTifido}, i\iy)^a). (air la, ekey^o^,) 

One may 'rebuke' another, without bringing 
the rebuked to a conviction of any fault on his 
part ; and this, either because there was no fault, 
and the rebuke was therefore unneeded or unjust ; 
or else because, though there was such fault, the 
rebuke was ineffectual to bring the offender to own 
it; and in this possibility of 'rebuking' for sin, 
without 'convincing' of sin, lies the distinction 
between these two words. In iiririfiav lies simply 
the notion of rebuking ; which word can therefore 
be used of one unjustly checking or blaming 
another; in this sense Peter 'began to rebuke' 
Jesus (^pfaro hriri/iavy Matt. xvi. 22 ; cf. xix. 13; 
Luke xviii. 39) : — or ineffectually, and without any 
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profit to the person rebnked, who is not thereby 
brought to see his sin ; as when the penitent thief 
'rebuked' (eVert/ia) his fellow malefactor (Luke 
xxiii. 40; of. Mark ix. 25). But iXiyx^iv is a 
much more pregnant word ; it is so to rebuke 
another, with such effectual wielding of the vic- 
torious arms of the truth, as to bring him, if not 
to a confession, yet at least to a conviction, of his 
sin, just as in juristic Greek, i\€y)(^6LV is not 
merely to reply to, but to refute, an opponent. 

When we keep this distinction well in mind, 
what a light does it throw on a multitude of pas- 
sages in the N.T. ; and how much deeper a mean- 
ing does it give them. Thus our Lord could 
demand, " Which of you convinceth {iXiyx^i') Me 
of sin?" (John viii. 46.) Many 'rebuked' Him; 
many laid sin to his charge (Matt. ix. 3 ; John ix. 
16) ; but none brought sin home to his conscience. 
Other passages also will gain from realizing the 
fulness of the meaning of 6\^;^6tv, as John iii. 
20; viii. 9; 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25; but above all, 
the great passage, John xvi. 8 : " When He [the 
Comforter] is come. He will reprove the world of 
sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment:" — 
for so we have rendered the words, following in 
our * reprove' the Latin *arguet;' although few, 
I think, that have in any degree sought to sound 
the depth of our Lord's words, but will admit that 
'convince,' which unfortunately our translators 
have relegated to the margin, would have been 
the preferable rendering, giving a depth and ful- 
ness of meaning to this work of the Holy Ghost, 
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which * reprove' in some part fails to express/ 
" He who shall come in my room, shall so bring 
home to the world its own 'sin,' my perfect 
* righteousness,' God's coming * judgment,' shall 
so 'convince' it of these, that it shall be obliged 
itself to acknowledge them ; and in this acknow- 
ledgment may find, shall be in the right way to 
find, its own blessedness and salvation," 

Between alTca and eXeyxo^ a difference of a 
similar character exists. AlTla is an accusation, 
but whether false or true the word does not attempt 
to anticipate ; and thus it could be applied, indeed 
it was applied, to the accusation made against 
the Lord of Glory Himself (Matt, xxvii. 37) ; but 
eXeyxo^ implies not merely the charge, but the 
truth of the charge, and the manifestation of the 
truth of the charge ; nay more than all this, very 
often also the acknowledgment, if not outward, yet 
inward, of its truth on the side of the party ac- 
cused ; it being the glorious prerogative of the 
truth in its highest operation not merely to assert 
itself, and to silence the adversary, but to silence 
him by convincing him of his error.* Thus De- 

* Lampe gives excellently well the^ force of this eXey^ci : 
' Opus Doctoris, qui veritatem qus hactenus non est agnita ita 
ad conscientiam etiam renitentis demoustrat, ut victas dare 
nianus cogatur/ See an admirable discussion on the word, 
especially as here used, in Archdeacon Hare's Mission of the 
Comforter^ 1st edit. pp. 528 — 544. 

2 Therefore Milton could say : 

*' Conviction to the serpent none belongs ; " 
'this was a grace reserved only for Adam and Eve, as they 
only were capable of it. 
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mosthenes ( Con, Androt p. 600) : Hdfiirokv Xot- 
Sopia T€ Kol air la Kexa>pi<T^ivov iarXv i\iyx^^* 
apria fiev yap ioTiv, orav Tt9 '^0^ \priadp,€VQ^ 
XcTftp fitj irapdayrfTai, iritrnv, &v \iyei,* eXeyxo^ 
Se, orav &v &v elirrj Tt9 fcal rdXTjffe^ ofiov Seify, 
Cf. Aristotle (Bhet ad Alex. 13) : "EXeyxos eart, 
fiev o firj Bvvarbv aXXa>9 Ip^eiv, aXX* ovt(d^» w^ 
i^fieh Xeyofiev^' By our serviceable distinction 
between * convict' and * convince* we maintain 
a difference between the judicial and the moral 
eX€7;^09. Both will flow together into one in the 
last day, when every condemned sinner will be at 
once 'convicted' and 'convinced;' which all is 
implied in that " he was speechless" of the guest 
who was found by the king without a marriage 
garment (Matt, xxii, 12 ; cf. Bom, iii. 4)» 



§ V. — avdfftffia, dvdffefia. 

Many would deny that there is any room for 
synonymous discrimination in respect of these two 
words, affirming them to be merely different spell- 
ings of the same word, and promiscuously used ; 
which if it were the fact, their fitness for a place 
in a book of synonyms would of course disappear ; 
difference as well as likeness being necessary for 
this. This much, indeed, of what they affinn is 
perfectly true — namely, that dvdOrffia and di/a- 
dcfiay like evprjfia and eSpe^a, iiriOrffia and iiri^ 
defia, must severally be regarded as having been 
at first only different pronunciations, which iss]ied 
in different spellings, of one and the 9ame word. 

G 
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But it is certain that nothing ia more common 
1^9X1 for slightly diffisrent orthographies of the 
satfie word finally to settle and resolve themselves 
into different words, with different provinces of 
meaning which they have severally appropriated 
to themselves; and which henceforth they main- 
tain in perfect independence one of the other. I 
have elsewhere given a considerable number of 
examples of the kmd [English Past and Present, pp. 
88 — 94) ; and a very few may here suffice : Opdao^ 
and 0dp<ro^,^ * Thrax ' and * Threx,' * rechtlich '«nd 
* redlich,' * fray ' and ' frey/ * harnais ' and * har- 
nois,' * allay' and * alloy.' That which may be 
affirmed of all these, may also, I am persuaded, 
be affirmed in respect of avaffrifia and dvdOefia. 
Whether this were so- or not was a question debated 
with no little heat by some of the great early 
Hellenists, and names of weight and importance 
are ranged on either side; Salmasius being the 
greatest name among those who maintained the 
existence of a distinction, at least in Hellenistic 
Greek ; Beza among those who denied it. Perhaps 
here, as in so many cases, the truth did not abso- 
lutely lie with the combatants on either part, but 
lay rather between them, though much nearer to 
one part than the other ; the most reasonable con- 
clusion, after weighing all the evidence on either 
side, being this — that such a distinction did exist, 
and was allowed by many, but was by no means 
recognized or observed by all. 

1 Gregory Ndzianzene (Carm. ii. 34. 55) : 
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Tn classical Greek dvaOrjfia is quite the predo- 
minant form, and the only one which Attic writers 
allow (Lobeck, Hiryntchvs, pp. 249, 445; Paralip. 
p. 391), It is there the technical word by which 
all such costly offerings as were presented to the 
gods, and then stispended or otherwise exposed to 
view in their temples, all by the Bomans termed 
* donaria,' as tripods, crowns, silver and golden 
vases, and the like, were called; these being in 
this way separated for ever from all common and 
profane uses, and openly dedicated to the honour 
of that deity, to whom they were presented at the 
first (Xenophon, Anab. v. 3. 6 ; Pausanias, x. 9). 

But with the translation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures into Greek, a new thought demanded to find 
utterance. Those Scriptures spoke of ttvo ways in 
which things and persons might be holy, set apart 
for God, devoted to Him. The children of Israel 
were devoted to Him ; God was glorified in them : 
the wicked Canaanites were devoted to Him ; God 
was glorified on them. This awful fact that in 
more ways than one a thing might be holy to God 
(Lev. xxvii. 28), — that things and persons might 
be devoted to Him for good, and for evil; that 
there was such a thing as being " accursed to the 
Lord^^ (Josh. vi. 17; cf. Deut. xiii. 16; Num. 
xxi. 1 — 3); that of the spoil of the same city, 
a part might be consecrated to the Lord in his 
treasury, and a part utterly destroyed, and yet 
this part and that be alike dedicated to Hijqi 
(Josh. vi. 19, 21) ; — this claimed its expression and 
utterance now, and found it in the two uses of one 

C2 
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word; which, while it remained the same, just 
diflferenced itself enough to indicate in which of the 
two senses it was employed. And here let it be 
observed, that those who find separation ^row God 
as the central idea of avaOefia, are quite unable 
to trace a common bond of meaning between it 
and dvd07ffia, which last is plainly separation to 
God ; or to show the point at which they diverge 
from one another; while there is no diflBiculty of 
the kind when it is seen that separation to God 
is in both cases implied/ 

Already in the Septuagint we begin to find 
dyd07]fia and dvd0€/ia disengaging themselves 
from one another, and from a confused and pro- 
miscuous use. How far, indeed, the distinction is 
observed there, and whether universally, it is 
hard to determine, from the variety of readings in 
various editions ; but in one of the later critical 
editions (that of Tischendorf, 1850), many passages 
(such for instance as Judith xvi. 19 ; Lev. xxvii. 
28, 29), which appear in some earlier editions 
negligent of the distinction, are found observant of 

* Flacius Blyricus (Clavis Script, s. v. Anathema) excel- 
lently explains the manner in which the twa apparently opposed 
meanings unfold themselves from a single root : ' Anathema 
igitor est res aut persona Deo obligata aut addicta ; sive quia 
. Eiab hominibus est pietatis causa oblata: sive quia justitia 
Dei tales, ob singularia aliqua piacula veluti in suos carceres 
poenasque abripuit, comprobante et declarante id etiam homi- 
num sententi^. . , . Duplici enim de causa Deus vult aliquid 
habere ; yel tanquam gratum acceptumque ac sibi oblatura ; 
▼el tanquam sibi exosum, susque irsB ac castigationi subjec- 
tum ac debitum.' 
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it. In the N. T. the distinction that dvtWijfia is 
used to express the * sacrum ' in a better sense, 
dvade/ia in a worse, is invariablj maintained. It 
must be allowed, indeed, that the passages there 
are not numerous enough to convinoe a gainsayer ; 
he maj attribute to hazard the fact that they fall 
in with this distinction; dvddrjfia occurring only 
once: " Some spake of the temple, how it was 
adorned with goodly stones and gifts " {avadrifiaai, 
Luke xxi. 5) ; and dvdffefia no more than six 
times (Acts xxiii. 14 ; Rom« ix. 3 ; 1 Cor. xii. 3 ; 
xvi. 22 ; Gal. i. 8, 9)* Still none can deny that 
so far as these uses reach, they confirm this view 
of the matter; while if we turn to the Greek 
Fathers, we shall find some of them indeed 
neglecting the distinction; but others, and these 
of the greatest among them, not merely implicitly 
allowing it, as does Clement of Alexandria (Coh. 
ad Oen, 4 : dvddrffia yeyova/iev t& ©e^S virep 
KpioTov: where the context plainly shows the 
meaning to be, " we have become a costly offering 
to God ") ; but explicitly recognizing and drawing 
out the difference with accuracy and precision ; 
see, for instance, Chrysostom, Horn, xvi. in Rom,, 
as quoted in Suicer's Thes, s. v. dvdOefia. 

And thus, putting all which has been urged 
together, — the anterior probability, drawn from the 
existence of similar phenomena in all languages, 
that the two forms of a word would gradually have 
two different meanings attached to them ; the 
wondrous way in which the two aspects of dedica- 
tion to God, for good and for evil, are thus set out 
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by slightly different forms of the same word ; the 
fact that every place in the New Testament, where 
the words occur, falls in with this scheme ; the 
usage, though not perfectly consistent, of later 
ecclesiastical books, — I cannot but conclude that 
avd6rffj,a and dvd&€fia are employed not acciden- 
tally by the sacred writers of the New Covenant 
in different senses ; but that St. Luke uses dvaOrfua 
(xxi. 5), because he intends to express that which 
is dedicated to God for its own honour as well as 
fe>r God's glory ; St. Paul uses avdOefia because he 
intends that which is devoted to God, but devoted, 
as were the Canaanites of old, to his honour 
indeed, but its own utter loss ; even as in the end 
every intelligent being, capable of knowing and 
loving God, must be either dvd&rffia or dvdOefia to 
Him. (See Witsius, Misc. 8ac^ vol. ii. p. 54, sqq. ; 
Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol. ii. p» 495, sqq.) 



§ vi. — 7rpo<fyrjT€V(ii>, /lavreuofiai, 

npo(])fiT€v<» is a word of constant occurrence in 
the N. T. ; ^lavrevofuit, occurs but once, namely at 
Acts xvi. 16; where of the girl possessed with 
the " spirit of divination," or " spirit of Apollo," it 
is said that she " brought her masters much gain 
by soothsaying^^ {^vrevofiivrj). The abstinence 
from the use of this word on all other occasions, 
and the use of it on this one, is very observable^ 
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famiahing as it does a YGry notaibk example of 
that instinctive wisdom whevewith tiie inspired 
-writers keep aloof from all words, the employment 
of which would have tended to break down the dis*- 
tinction between heathenism and revealed religion. 
Thus evhaifjbovloj although from a heathen point 
of view a religious word, for it ascribes happiness 
to the favour of the deity, is yet never employed 
to express. Christian blessedness ; nor eonld it fitly 
have been thus employed, iai^av, which supplies 
its base,, involving polytheistic error. In like 
manner aperi], the standing word in heathen ethics 
for ' virtue,' is of very rarest occurrence in the 
N. T. ; it is found but once in all the writings of 
St. Paul (Phil. iv. 8) ; and where else (which is 
only in the Epistles of St. Peter), it is in quite, 
different uses from those in which Aristotle em-< 
ploys it"^ In the same way tfdrf, which g^veft U0 
'ethics,' occurs only on a single occasion, and, 
which indicates that its absence elsewhere is not 
accidental, this once is in a quotation from a 
heathen poet (1 Cor. xv. 33). The same precision 
in maintaining these lines of demarca^on is again 
strikin^y manifested in the fact of the constant 
use of Ovaiacrrriptov for the altar of the true God, 
occurring as it does more than twenty times in' the 
books of the New Covenant, while on the one 
occasion when an heathen altar haa need to be 
named, the word is chltnged, and instead of dv&uir 
aniptav (*altare'), fiwfio^ (*ara') is used (Acts 

^ * Yerbum nimium hnmile,*-— «s Beza, accounting for ita 
absence, says,^^' si cam donis 3. S. comparator.' 
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xvii. 23 ; cf. Num. xxiii. 1 ; 2 Chron. xxxi. 1 ; 
Jer. xi* 13) ; the feeling which dictated the ex- 
clusion of fia)fi6^ long surviving in the Church, 
86 that, as altogether profane, it was quite 
shut out from Christian terminology (Augusti, 
HancUmch d&f Chriatlichen Archdologie, vol. i. 
p. 412). 

In conformity with this same law of moral 
fitness in the selection and exclusion of words, we 
meet with wpo^r^reieiv as the constant word in the 
N. T. to express the prophesying by the Spirit of 
God: while directly a sacred writer has need to* 
make mention of the lying art of heathen divina- 
tion, he employs this word no longer, but fiav 
reueaOai in preference (cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 8 ; Deut. 
xviii* 10). What the essential difference between 
the two things, ' prophesying ' and * soothsaying,* 
* Weissagen ' and * wahrsagen/ is, and why it was 
necessary to keep them distinct and apart by dif- 
feretit terms used to designate the one and the 
other, we shall best perceive and understand, when 
We have considered the etymology of one, at least, 
of the wordf!* Mavrevofiat being from fjAvri^, is 
through it connected, as Plato has taught us, with 
fbavla and fiaivofiai. It will follow from this, that 
the word has reference to the tumult of the mind, 
the Jury, the temporary madness, under which 
those were, who were supposed to be possessed 
by the god, during the time that they delivered 
their oracles ; this mantic fiiry of theirs displaying 
itself in the eyes rolling, the lips foaming, the hair 
flying, as in other tokens of a more than natural 
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agitation.^ It is quite possible that these symptoms 
were sometimes produced, as no doubt they were 
often heightened, in the seers, Pythonesses, Sibyls 
and the like, by the use of drugs, or by other 
artificial excitements. Yet no one who believes 
that real spiritual forces underlie all forms of 
idolatry, but will also believe that there was often 
much more in these manifestations than mere 
trickery of this kind ; no one with any insight 
into the awful mystery of the false worships of the 
world, but will believe that these symptoms were 
the evidence and expression of an actual connexion 
in which these persons stood to a spiritual world 
—a spiritual world, indeed, which was not above 
them, but beneath. 

Revelation, on the other hand, knows nothing 
of this mantic ftiry, except to condemn it. " The 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets " 
(1 Cor. xiv. 32). The true prophet is, indeed, 
rapt out of himself; he is ** in the Spirit " (Rev. 
i; 10) ; he is " in an ecstasy " (Acts xi. 5) ; he is 
inro UpevfiaTo^ 'Ay lov ^epo^evo^ (2 Pet. i. 21), 
which is very much more than * moved by the 

^ Gieero, who loves to bring out, where be can, superiorities 
of the Latin language over the Greek, claims, and 1 think with 
reason, snch a superiority here, in that the Latin lias ' divina- 
tio,' a word embodying the divine character of prophecy, and 
the fact that it was a gift of the gods, where the Greek had only 
HavTiKtj, which, seizing not the thing itself at any central point,, 
did no more than set forth one of the external signs which 
accompanied its giving. {De Divin, i. 1) : * Ut alia nos melius 
multa quam GrsBci, sic huic prsBstantissimse rei nomen nostri 
a divis; Grseci, ut Plato interpretatur, ^furore duxerunt.' 
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Holy Ghost,' as we have rendered it"; rather * ge- 
trieben,' as De Wette (cf. Knapp, Script, Var. 
Arffum. p. 33) ; and we must not go so far in our 
opposition to heathen and Montanist error as to 
deny this, which sorae, especially of those engaged 
in controTersy with the Montanists, St. Jerome for 
example, have done. But then he is not beside 
himself; he is lijied above, not set heside, his every- 
day self. It is not discord and disorder, but a 
higher harmony and a diviner order, which are 
introduced into his soul ; so that he is not as one 
overborne in the region of his lower life by forces 
stronger than his own, by an insurrection from 
beneath ; but his spirit is lifted out of that region 
into a clearer atmosphere, a diviner day, than any 
in which at other times it is permitted him to 
breathe. All that he before had still remains his, 
only purged, exalted, quickened, by a power 
higher than his own, but yet not alien to his own ; 
for man is most truly man, when he is most filled 
with the fulness of God.^ Even within the sphere 
of heathenism itself, the superior dignity of the 
irpo<\>rjTr}^ to the /^avTi? was recognized ; and recog* 
nized on these very grounds. Thus there is a 
well-known and often cited passage in the TimoBus 
of Plato (71 e, 72 «, i), where exactly for this 
reason, that the fidim<s is one in whom all dis- 
course of reason is suspended, who, according to 
the derivation of the ,word, more or less rages, the 

* See Jolin Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, On Frophe(^: 
ch. 4. The difference of the true prophetical Spirit from ail 
Enthtmastioai Imposture. 
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Ime is drawn broadly and distinctly between him 
aad the w/)o^i7ti79, the former is subordinated to 
the latter, and his utterances only allowed to pass 
after they have received the seal and approbation 
of the other. The truth which the best heathen 
philosophy had a glimpse of here, was permanently 
embodied by the Christian Church in the fact that, 
while it assumed the irpo^reveiv to itself, it 
ascribed the fiavreveaBaiio that heathenism which 
it was about to displace and overthrow. 



§ vii. — TtfKopia, Ko\cun^, 

Op these words the former occurs but once in 
the N. T. (Heb. x. 29), and the latter only twice 
(Matt. XXV. 46 ; 1 John iv. 18). In rvficdpla, 
according to its classical use, the vindicative 
character of the punishment is the predominant 
thought ; it is the Latin ^ ultio ; ' punishment as 
satisfying the inflicter's sense of outraged justice, 
as defending his own honour, or that of the vio- 
lated law; herein its meaning a^ees with its 
etymology, being from TtfAiji and odpos, opdo), the 
guardianship or protectorate of honour. In /coXaai,^, 
on the other hand, is more the notion of punish- 
ment as it has reference to the correction and 
bettering of hiin that endures it ; it is ^ castigatio,' 
and has naturally for the most part a milder use 
than TtfJLfoplcu, Thus we find Plato [Protag, 323 e) 
joining ico\<£<r6^9 and vov&^rriaev^ together: and the 
whole passage to the end of the chapter is eminently 
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of our translators — unless, indeed, we account it 
a mistake on their parts that they did not recover 

* very/ which was Wiclif s common translation of 

* verus' (thus John xv. 1, " I am the verri vine"), 
and which to have recovered would not have been 
very difficult in their time, would be scarcely diffi- 
cult in ours. It would have been worth while to 
have made the attempt ; ^ for the difference, which 
we thus efface, is a most real one. What exactly 
the nature of it is, a single example will at once 
make evident. God is 0€o<? aXiy^i;?, and He is 
®€09 oKridvvo^: but very different attributes and 
prerogatives are ascribed to him, by the one 
epithet, and by the other. God is aXiy^iy? (John 
iii. 33 ; Eom. iii. 4 ; = * verax '), inasmuch as He 
cannot lie, as He is ai^evSiy? (Tit. i. 2), the truth- 
speaking, and the truthtloving God (cf. Euripides, 
/on, 1554). But he is aXrjdivo^ (1 Thess. i. 9 ; 
John xvii. 3 ; Isai. Ixv. 16 ; = ' verus '), very God, 
as distinguished from idols and all other false gods, 
the dreams* of the diseased fancy of man, having 
no substantial existence in the actual world of 
realities. " The adjectives in -t-vo9 express the 
material out of which anything is made, or rather 
they imply a mixed relation, of quality and origin, 
to the object denoted by the substantive from which 
they are derived. Thus f u\-t-vo9, means * of wood,' 

* wooden ; ' [oo-jpa^-t-vo?, * of earth,' * earthen ; ' 
vaX'i'VO^, ' of glass,* * glassen ; '] and aXiy^-t-vo? 

* We in fact do retain it in the Nicene Creed, where it does 
excellent service — 'bery Grod of very God ' {Qthv dXrjBiifov 
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signifies ' genuine/ made up of that which is true 
[that which, in chemical language, has truth for its 
stuff and base]. .This last adjective is particularly 
applied to express thai which is all that it pretends 
to be ; for instance, pure gold as opposed to adul- 
terated metal." (Donaldson, New Cratyltis, p. 426.) 
It will be seen from this last remark that it 
does not of necessity follow, that whatever may 
be contrasted with the aXr}$^v6s:, must thereby be 
concluded to have no substantial existence, to be 
altogether false and fraudulent Inferior and sub- 
ordinate realizations, partial and imperfect anticipa- 
tions, of the truth, may be set over against the truth 
in its highest form, in its ripest and completest 
development ; and then to this last alone the title 
oKriBivo^ will be vouchsafed. Kahnis sayS ^ttHL- 
ingly /{Abendmahl, p. 119): Das Mass des dXrjdrfi; ist 
die Wirklichkeit, das Aead\7)6iv6<; die Idee. Thus 
Xenophon aflSxms of Cyrus {Anai. i. 9. 17), that 
he commanded d\f}6ivby ^rpdrevfia, an army in- 
deed, an army deserving the name ; but would not 
have altogether refused this name of *army' to 
inferior hosts ; and Plato {Tim. 25 a), calling the 
sea beyond the Straits of Hercules, iriXayo^ ovtcw9, 
d\7)0iv6fs TTOFTo?, would say that it alone realized 
to the full the idea of the great ocean deep ; cf. Pol. 
i. 347 d: 6 TiS ovn dXrjdivbfs apx^cov* We should 
frequently miss the exact force of the word, we 
should, indeed, find ourselyes entangled in many 
and serious embarrassments, if we understood dXiy- 
0iv6<; necessarily as the true opposed to the false. 
Bather it is very often the substantial as opposed 
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to the shadowy and outllnear ; as Origen {in Joan, 
torn. ii. § 4) has well expressed it : aXrjBivo^, irpb^ 
avTiSutcToXrfv (tkicl^ koX tvttov koI ^Ikovo^. Thus, 
at- Heb. viii. 2, mention is made of the aKfjvfj 
aXr}0Lvq into which our great High Priest entered ; 
which, of course, does not imply that the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness was not also most truly 
pitched at God's bidding, and according to the 
pattern which He had shown (Exod. xxv.) ; but 
only that it, and all things in it, were weak earthly 
copies of things which had a most real and glorious 
existence in heaven [avrlrvTra t&v dXrjOivcjp) ; the 
passing of the Jewish High Priest into the Holy 
of Holies, with all else pertaining to the worldly 
sanctuary, being but the a/cia r&v fieKKomtov 
dyaddv, while the a&fia, the filling up of these 
outlines, was of and by Christ (Col. ii. 17).^ 

When in like manner it is said, " The law 
was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
.Jesus Christ " (John i. 17), it is plain that the 
antithesis cannot lie between the false and the 
true, but only between the imperfect and the per- 
fect, the shadowy and the substantial. So too 
the Eternal Word is declared to be to <l>m to 
a\r)0iv6v (John i. 9), not denying thereby that the 
Baptist was also '' a burning and a shining light " 

1 This F. Spanheira (Dub, Evang. 106) has well put : **AXi)- 
Beia in Scriptura Sacra interdum sumitur ethice. et opponitur 
falsitati et mendacio ; intef dum mystice, et opponitur typis 
et umbris, at tlKtov illis respondens, qn® Veritas alio modo 
etiani a&iM vocatur a Spiritu S. opposita rg (ricf$.' Cf. Dey- 
ling, Obss. Sac. voL iii. p. 317 ; vol iv. pp. 548, 627. 
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(John V. 35), or that the faithful are " lights in the 
world " (Phil. ii. 15 ; Matt. v. 14), but only claim- 
ing for a greater than all to be " the Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. " ^ 
Christ declares Himself 6 dprof; 6 dXrjOivo^: (John 
vi. 32), not that the bread which Moses gave was 
not also "bread of heaven" (Ps. cv. 40), but it 
was such only in a secondary inferior degree ; it 
was not food in the highest sense, inasmuch as it 
did not nourish up unto eternal life those that ate 
it (John vi. 49). He is 17 afiireko^ 17 dXrjOivi] 
(John XV. 1), not thereby denying that Israel also 
was God's vine, which we know it was (Ps. Ixxx. 
8; Jer. ii. 21), but only aflfcning that none but 
He realized this name, and all which this name 
implied, to the full (Hos. x. 1 ; Deut. xxxii. 32).' 
It would be easy to follow this up farther ; but 
these examples, which the thoughtful student will 
observe are drawn chiefly from St. John, may 
suffice. The fact that in his writings the word 
dXrjOivo^ is used two and twenty times as against 

^ Lampe {in loc.) : * Innuitur ergo hie oppositio turn lumi- 
narium naturalium, qualia fuere Iuk ereationis, lux Israeli- 
tanini in ^gypto, lux eolumnsB in deserto, lux gemmarum in 
pectoral!, que non nisi umbrae fuere liujus vers lucis ; turn 
eorum, qui falso se esse lumen homiuum gloriantur, qualea 
sigillatim fuere Sol et Luna Ecclesise Judaicse, qui cum ortu 
hujus Lucis obscuraudi, Joel, ii. 31 ; tum denique yerorum 
quoque Inminarium, sed in minore gradu, quseqne omne suum 
lumen ab hoc Luinine mutuantur, qualia sunt omnes Sancti, 
Doctore», Angeli lucis, ipse denique Joannes Baptista.' 

' Lampe : * Christus est Vitis vera, . . . et qua talis praponiy 
quia et opponi^ potest omnibus aliis qui etiam sub hoc svmbolo 
in scriptis propbeticis pinguntur.' 

D 
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five times in all the test of the N. T., is one which 
he will scarcely dismiss as accidental. 

To sum up then, as briefly as possible, the dif- 
ferences between these two words, we may affirm 
of the dXrfOfj^:, that he fulfils the promise of his 
lips, but the d\rf0iv6<s the wider promise of his 
name. Whatever that name imports, taken in its 
highest, deepest, widest sense, whatever according 
to that he ought to be, that he is to the full. 



§ ix. — OepaTToov, SovXo^, SidKOvo<;, inrrfpi77j<;. 

The only passage in the N. T. in which Bepdircov 
occurs is Heb. iii. 5 : " And Moses verily was 
faithful in all his house, cts a servant^ ^ {m Bepdirtov). 
The allusion here to Num. xii. 7 is manifest, where 
the Septuagint has given BepdiroDV as its rendering 
of IZII?; which yet is not its constant rule; for 
it has very frequently rendered it not by depdirtavy 
but by £oO\o9. Out of this latter rendering, no 
doubt, we have, at Rev. xv. 3, the phrase, Ma^varj^ 
o SoO\o9 Tov %eov. From the fact that the 
Septuagint translates the same Hebrew word, now 
by SoiJ\o9, now by Oepdircov, it will not follow 
that there is no difference between the words; 
nor yet that there may not be occasions when the 
one would be far more appropriately employed than 
the other ; but only that there are other occasions 
which do not require the bringing out into pro- 
minence of that which constitutes the difference 
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between them. And such real difference there is. 
The SovXo^, opposed to iXevOepo^ (Rev. xiii. 16 ; 
xix. 18; Plato, Gorg. 502 d), being properly the 
* ionrf-man,' from Bieo, ' ligo/ is one in a permanent 
relation of servitude to another, and that, altogether 
apart from any ministration to that other at the 
present moment rendered ; but the Bepdirmv is the 
performer of present services, without respect to 
the fact whether as a freeman or slave he renders 
them; as bound by duty, or impelled by love; 
and thus, as will naturally follow, there goes 
constantly with the word the sense of one whose 
services are tenderer, nobler, freer than those of 
the So0\o9. Thus Achilles, in Homer, styles 
Patroclus his Oepdirwv {II. xvi. 244), one whose 
service was not constrained, but the officious 
ministration of love ; very much like that of the 
squire or page in the middle ages. Merioneus is 
OepdiroDV to Idomeneus (xxiii. 113), and all the 
Greeks are dcpaTrovTef^^pijo^ (ii. 110, and often). 
So too in Plato (Symp. 203 c) Eros is styled the 
* aKoXovdo^ /cal OepdircDV of Aphrodite. With all 
which agrees the definition of Hesychius : oi iv 
ievrepa rd^ei (jyCkoc : of Ammonius : ot vttotc- 
rarffAevot ^CKol : and of Eustathius : r&v ^Cktov oi 
SpaoTiicdyrepou In the verb depaireveiv (= * cu- 
rare *), as distinguished from hovXeveiVs and con* 
nected with * faveo,' * foveo,' OoKirto^ the nobler 
and more careful character of the service comes 
still more strongly out. It may be used of the 
physician's watchful tendance of the sick, man's 
service of God, and is beautifully applied by 

d2 
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Xenophon {Mem. iv. 3. 9) to the care which the 
gods have of men. 

It will be seen then that the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, calling Moses a 6epairayv 
in the house of God (iii. 5), implies that he 
occupied a more confidential position, that a freer 
service, a higher dignity was his, than that merely 
of a iovXo^, approaching more closely to that of 
an oLKovofio^ in God's house, and referring to 
Num. xii. 6 — 8, we find, confirming this view, 
that a special dignity is there ascribed to Moses, 
lifting him above other BovXol of God. In har- 
mony with this we find the title Oepaircov Kvpiov 
given to Moses (Wisd. of Sol. x. 16), but not to 
any other of the worthies of the old Covenant 
mentioned in the chapter ; cf. xviii. 21. It would 
have been well if in our Version it had been in 
some way sought to indicate the exceptional and 
more honorable title here given to him who " was 
faithful in all God's house." The Vulgate has very 
well rendered ffepairoDv by * famulus ' (so Cicero, 
^ famulxB Idaeae matria^') ; Tyndal and Cranmer by 
* minister,' which perhaps is as good a word as in 
English could have been found. 

Neither ought the distinction between hbcucovo^ 
and £oj}Xo9 to be lost sight of and let go in the 
rendering of the N. T. There is no difiiculty in 
preserving it. Ata#coi/o9» not from hia and kovv;^ 
one who in his speed runs through the dust — a mere 
fanciful derivation, and forbidden by the quantity 
of the second syllable in ^lclkovo^; — is probably 
from the same root as has given us Skoko), 'to 
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hasten after,' or * pursue,' and thus indeed means 
* a runner ' still. The difference between Bid/covo<: 
on one side, and Bov\o<; and OepaTrcav on the other, 
is this — that hvaKovo^ represents the servant in his 
activity for the work (SiaKovea; t4, Eph. iii. 7 ; 
Col. i. 23 ; 2 Cor. iii. 6), not in his relation either 
servile, as that of the SovXo^, or more voluntary, 
as in the case of the Bepdirtov, to a person. The 
attendants at a feast, and these' with no . respect to 
their condition as one of freedom or servitude, are 
as such SiaKovoi (John ii. 5 ; Matt. xxii. 13 ; cf. 
John xii. 2). What has just been said of the im- 
portance of maintaining the distinction between 
Bov\o<: and ZiAkovo^ may be illustrated from the 
parable of the Marriage Supper (Matt. xxii. 2. — 
14). In our Version the king's " servants ^' bring 
in the invited guests (ver. 3, 4, 8, 10), and his 
" servants " are bidden to cast out him that had 
not on a wedding garment (ver. 13) ; but in the 
Greek, those, the bringers-in of the guests, are 
hovXjoi : these, the fulfiUers of the king's sentence, 
are SiaKovoL — this distinction being a most real 
one, and belonging to the essentials of the parable; 
the SovXoL being men, the ambassadors of Christ 
who invite their brethren into his kingdom now, 
the BvaKovoi angels, who in all the judgment acts 
at the end of the world evermore appear as the 
executors of the Lord's will. However the point 
of the parable may not turn on the distinction 
between them, yet they may no more be con- 
founded than the BovXoc and depiaral of Matt. xiiL 
27, 30 ; cf. Luke xix. 24. 
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^TTTrjp^Tr)^, which only remains to be considered, 
is a word drawn originally from military matters ; 
he is the rower (from ipiaaoD, 'remigo '), as distin- 
guished from the soldier on board a war-galley ; 
then the performer of any strong and hard labour ; 
then the subordinate official that waits to accom- 
plish the commands of his superior, as the orderly 
that attends a commander in war (Xenophon, 
Cyr, yL 2. 13). In this sense, as a minister to 
perform certain defined functions for Paul and 
Barnabas, Mark was their vinjpiTf)^ (Acts xiii. 5) ; 
and in this official sense of lictor, apparitor, and 
the like, we find the word constantly, indeed pre- 
dominantly used in the N. T. (Matt. v. 25; Luke 
iv.* 20 ; John yii. 32 ; xyiii. 18 ; Acts v. 22). The 
mention of both Sovkoi. and xnrqpkrai, together 
(John xviii. 18) would be alone sufficient to indi- 
cate that a difference is there observed between 
them ; and from this difference it will follow that 
he who struck the Lord on the face (John xviii. 
22) could not be, as some have supposed, the same 
whose ear the Lord had but just healed (Luke 
xxii. 51), seeing that this last was a SoG\o9, that 
profane and petulant striker an vwrjpirTf^, of the 
High Priest. The meanings of Bid/covo^ and 
virtiperr)^ are much more nearly allied ; they do in 
fact continually run into one another, and there are 
a multitude of occasions on which they might be 
promiscuously used; the more official character 
and functions of the virrfpiTrj^ is the point in which 
the distinction between them resides. 
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§ X. — SeiXia, ^6/3o9, evXafieia* 

Op these three words, the first is used always in 
a bad sense ; the second is a middle term, capable 
of a good interpretation, capable of an evil, and 
lying pretty evenly between the two ; the third is 
quite predominantly used in a good sense, though 
it too has not altogether escaped being employed 
in an evil. 

AetAia, the Latin * timor/ having dpaavrrj^ or 
* foolhardiness ' for a contrary extreme (Plato, Tim. 
87 a), is our * cowardice.' It occurs only once in 
the N. T., 2 Tim. i. 7; but SetXtaw, John xiv. 27; 
and BeiXof;, Matt yiii. 26 ; Mark iv. 40 ; Brcv. xxL 8 ; 
in this last passage the SeiXjoi beyond doubt are 
those who in time of persecution have, out of fear 
of what they should suffer, denied the faith. It is 
joined to dvavSpela (Plato, Phmdr. 254 c ; Legg. ii. 
659 a) ; to yJrvxpoTrjf; (Plutarch, Fab. Max. 17); to 
exXvai^ (2 Mace iii. 24) ; is ascribed by Josephus 
to the spies who brought an ill report of the Pro- 
mised Land {Antt. iii. 15. 1) ; being constantly 
set over against avBpela, as SeiXo^ over against 
avSpeio^s : for example, in the long discussion on 
valour and cowardice in Plato's Protagoras, 360 d; 
and seef the lively description of the SeiXo^ in the 
Characters (29) of Theophrastus. AetX/a does not 
of course itself allow that it is timorous, but would 
shelter its timidity under the more honorable title 
of evXdfieia ' (Philo, Be Fort. 739) ; pleads for 

^ " And call thai providence, which we csl\ flight J* — Deydek. 
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itself that it is indeed da<f>a\€ca (Plutarch, An. 
an Cor. App. Pef. 3; Philo, Quod Det P6L 
Insid. 11). 

4>o)So9, answering to the Latin 'metus,' is a 
middle term, and as such it is used in the N. T. 
sometimes in a bad sense, but oftener in a good. 
Thus in a bad sense, Rom. viii. 15 ; 1 John iv. 18; 
cf. Wisd. xvii. 11 ; but in a good. Acts ix. 31 ; 
Eom. iii. 18; Eph* vi. 5; 1 Pet. i. 17. Being 
thus a fie<rov, Plato, in the passage from the Pro- 
tagoras referred to above, adds aia^po^ to it, as 
often as he would indicate the timidity which mis- 
becomes a man. 

'EvXd^eia, which only occurs twice in the N. T, 
(Heb. V. 7 ; xii. 28), and on each occasion signifies 
piety contemplated on the side in which it is z,fear 
of God, is of course from ev XayL^dveaOai, the 
image underlying the word being that of the 
carefnl taking hold, the cautious handling, of some 
precious yet delicate vessel, which with ruder or 
less anxious handling might easily be broken. 
But such a carefulness and cautious prudence in 
the conducting of affairs (the word is joined by 
Plutarch to irpopoia, Marc. 9), springing as no 
doubt in part it does from a fear of miscarriage, 
easily lies open to the charge of timidity. Thus 
Demosthenes, who opposes evXd^eia to" dpdao^ 
(517), claims for himself that he was only €iiX/ifi^<;, 
where his enemies charged him with being SetX-d? 
and aroXfJxx:. It is not wonderful then that fear 
should have come to be regarded as an essential 
element of evXd^eia, though for the most part no 
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dishonorable fear, but such as a wise and good 
man might not be ashamed to entertain. Cicero 
{Tusc. iv. 6) : * Declinatio [a malis] si cum ratione 
fiet, cautio appelletur, eaque intelligatur in solo 
esse sapiente ; quae autem sine ratione et cum ex- 
animatione humili atque fractd.^ nominetur metiLs.^ 
He has probably the definition of the Stoics in his 
eyes. These, while they disallowed (f>6^os as a 
7rd0o<:, admitted evXafieui, which they defined as 
€KK\iais aifp \irf<py (Clement of Alexandria^ Strom, 
ii. 18), into the circle of virtues; thus Diogenes 
Laertius (vii. 1. 116) : rrjv he evka^euiv [ivavriav 
<f)aalv elvaL] t& </>c/3<^, ovaav cvXoyov €K/c\i<nir 
<l>ofirj07]a€a6ac fiev yap rov a'o<j>ov oifBafiw, 
evXaPrfOrjaeaBai Bi, Yet after all, in these 
distinctions whereby they sought to escape the 
embarrassments of their ethical position, they did 
indeed effect nothing; being only ovo/JuiTOfia'xpi, 
as a Peripatetic adversary lays to their charge. 
See on this matter the full discussion in Clement, 
Strom, ii. 7 — 9 ; and compare Augustine, De Civ, 
Dei, ix. 4. 



§ xi. — Kaxiay irovrjpia, KaKoi]6€ca. 

We are probably at first inclined to regard 
Kaxla in the N. T. as expressing the whole com- 
plex of moral evil, as vice in general ; and in this 
latitude no doubt it is often used. Thus, dperal 
Kol KUKiai are * virtues and vices ' (Aristotle, Bhet. 
ii. 12; Plutarch, Conj. Frcec. 25, and continually) ; 
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while Cicero (-JWc. iv. 15) refuses to translate KaKia 
by * malitia/ choosing rather to coin * vitiositas ' for 
his need, and ^giving this as his reason : * Nam 
malitia certi cujusdam vitii nomen est, vitiositas 
omnium ;' showing plainly hereby that in his eye 
fcaKia was the name not of one vice, but of alL 
Yet a little consideration of the passages in which 
it occurs in the N. T. must make evident that it is 
not there so used ; for then we should not find it 
as one in a long catalogue of sins (Rom. i. 29 ; 
Col. iii. 8) ; seeing that in it alone the others would 
all have been contained. We must therefore seek 
for it a more special meaning, and bringing it into 
comparison with irovrjpla^ we shall not err in 
saying that KaKui is more the evil habit of mind, 
the * malitia,' by which Cicero refuses to render it, 
that is, as he elsewhere explains the word, " ver- 
suta et fallax nocendi ratio " (Nat. Deor, iii. 30), 
while frovrjpla is rather the outcoming of the same. 
Thus Calvin says of xaxla (Eph. iv. 31) : * Sig- 
nificat hoc verbo [Apostolus] animi pravif astern qnsd 
humanitati et sequitati est opposita, et malignitas 
vulgo nuncupatur.' Our English translators, 
rendering xafcia so often by * malice ' (Eph. iv. 31 ; 
1 Cor. V. 8 ; xiv. 20 ; 1 Pet. ii. 1), show that they 
regarded it in the same light. 

But the irovrjpo^ is, as Hesychius calls him, 
6 ipaaTiKo<i Tov xaxovy the active worker out of 
evil; the German * Bosewicht,' or as Beza {Annott. 
in Matt. v. 37) has drawn the distinction : * Signi- 
ficat irovrjpo^ aliquid amplius quam /caKo^, nempe 
eum qui sit in omni scelere exercitatus, et ad 
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injuriam cuivis inferendam totus comparatue.' He 
is, according to the derivation of the word, 6 irap" 
€x<ov 7rovov9, or one that, as we say, " puts others 
to trouble ; " and 'rrovrfpla is the * cupiditas nocendi ;' 
or as Jeremy Taylor explains it : " aptness to do 
shrewd turns, to delight in mischiefs and tragedies ; 
a loving to trouble our neighbour and to do him 
ill oflSces ; crossness, perverseness, and peevishness 
of action in our intercourse " {Doctrine and Practice 
of Repentance, iv. 1) . If the KaKo^ is contrary to the 
ayado^, and the 0at}Xo9 to the tcaXoKayaOo^y the 
7row7/o69 would find his exact contrast in the ;^iyo-T09. 
While /catcia and irovripia occur several times in 
the N. T., KOKorideta occurs there but once, namely, 
in St. Paul's long and fearful enumeration of the 
wickednesses with which the Gentile world was 
filled (Rom. i. 29), and never in the Septuagint. 
We have translated it * malignity.' When, how- 
ever, we take it in this wider meaning, which none 
would deny that it very often has (Plato, Pol, i. 
384 d\ Xenophon, De Ven. xiii. 16), it is very 
difficult to assign to it any district which has not 
been already preoccupied either by KaKia or irovri- 
pia. Even supposing the exact limits which sepa- 
rate those two words have not been perfectly 
traced, yet between them they will have left little 
or no room unappropriated for * malignity ' to 
occupy as peculiarly its own. It would therefore 
seem preferable to understand Kaxoi^Oeta here in 
the more restricted meaning which it sometimes 
possesses. The Geneva version has done so, which 
has rendered it by a periphrasis, " taking all things 
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in the evil part ; " which is exactly the definition 
that Aristotle, of whose ethical terminology the 
word forms a part, gives {Ehet, ii. 13) : e<m yap 
KaKOYjdeia to iirX to 'yelpov viro'KafilSdveiv airavTa* 
or, as Jeremy Taylor calls it, "a baseness of nature 
by which we take things by the wrong handle, 
and expound things always in the worst sense ; " * 
the *malignitasinterpretantium' (Pliny, J^. v. 7);* 
being exactly opposed to what Seneca {De Ird, ii. 
24) so beautifully calls the * benigna rerum aesti- 
matio.' For precisely this use of KaKorj6(o^ see 
Josephus, Antt. vii. 6. 1 ; cf. 2 Sam. x. 3. This 
gi\^g to all words and actions of others their most 
unfavorable interpretation Aristotle marks as one 
of the vices of the old, in that mournful, yet for 
the Christian most instructive, passage, which has 
been referred to just now ; they are KaKOT^Oei^ and 
KaxviroTTTot. We shall scarcely err then, taking 
/caKorjdeLa, at Rom. i. 29, in this narrower meaning ; 
the position which it occupies in St. Paul's list of 
sins entirely justifies us in regarding it as that 
peculiar form of evil which manifests itself in a 
malignant interpretation of the actions of others, 
an attributing of them all to the worst motive. 

Nor should we take leave of the word without 
noticing the deep psychological truth attested in 

^ Grotius : ' Cum quae possumus in bonam partem interpre- 
tari, in pejorem rapimus/ contra quam exigit officium dilec- 
tionis.' 

* How striking, by the way, this use of ' interpretor,' as 
* to interpret aiary,' in Tacitus (himself probably not wholly 
untouched with the vice), Pliny, and the other writers of 
their age. 
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this its secondary employment — ^this truth, I mean ; 
that the evil which we find in ourselves causes us 
to suspect and believe evil in others. The KaKo- 
i]0T)f:, according to the original constitution of the 
word, is he that is himself of an evil iyflo? or 
moral habit : but such an one projects himself, and 
the motives which actuate him, into others, sees 
himself in them ; for, according to our profound 
English proverb, " 111 doers are ill deemers ; " and 
just as Love on the one side, in those glorious 
words of Schiller, 

" delightedly believes 
Divinities, bein^ itself divine," 

SO that which is itself thoroughly evil, finds it 
almost impossible to believe anything but evil in 
others. The reader of the Republic of Plato will 
remember that remarkable passage (iii. 409 a, J), 
in which Socrates, showing how it is good for 
physicians to have had chiefly to do with the sick, 
but not for teachers and rulers with bad men, 
accounts for the fact that the yet uncorrupted 
young men are evijOei^, as over against the KaKo- 
r)6€L^, on this ground, namely, are ovk e^ovre^ iv 
iavTot<; TrapaSeiyfiaTa ofioioTraOfj toa9 irovrjpoi^. 



§ xii. — apfairao), <f)iXia), 

We have not, I believe, in any case attempted 
to discriminate between these two words in our 
English Version. It would not have been easy, 
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perhaps not possible to have done it ; and yet there 
is often a difference between them, one very well 
worthy to have been noted, if this had lain within 
the compass of our language; and which makes 
the two words to stand very much in the same 
relation to one another as *diligo' and *amo' in 
the Latin. Realizing to ourselves the exact dis- 
tinction between these two Latin words, we shall 
be much assisted in understanding that which 
exists between those which are the more immediate 
object of our inquiry. For this we possess abun- 
dant material in Cicero, who often sets the words 
in a certain instructive antithesis one to the other. 
Thus, writing to one friend of the affection in which 
he holds another [Ep, Fam. xiii. 47) : ' Ut scires 
ilium a me non diligi solum, verum etiam avnari f 
and again [Ad Brut. 1) : * L. Clodius valde me 
diligit^ vel, ut i/i^arcKcoTcpov dicam, valde me 
amat^ From these and various other passages to 
the same effect (there is an ample collection of 
them in Doderlein's Latein. Synon. vol. iv. p. 98 
sq.), we might conclude that *amare,' which cor- 
responds to ^tXetv, is stronger than * diligere,' 
which, as we shall see, corresponds to a^airav. 
This in a certain sense is most true ; yet it is not 
a greater strength and intensity in the first word 
than in the second, which accounts for these and 
for a multitude of similar employments of them. 
Emesti has successfully seized the law of their 
several uses, when he says: ^Diligere magis ad 
judicium, amare vero ad intimum animi sensum 
pertinet.^ So that, in fact, Cicero in the passage 
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first quoted is saying, — " I do not esteem the man 
merely, but I love him ; there is something of the 
pasfiiionate warmth of aflfection in the feeling with 
which I regard him/' 

But from this it will follow, that while friend 
may desire rather * amari ' than ' diligi ' by his 
friend, yet there are aspects in which the * diligi ' 
is a higher thing than the * amari,' the dyairaaffai 
than the <f>tXeta0ai. The first expresses a more 
reasoning attachment, of choice and selection (* dili- 
gere ' = * tfeligere '), from seeing in the object upon 
whom it is bestowed that which is worthy of re- 
gard ; or else from a sense that such was fit and 
due toward the person so regarded, as being a 
benefactor, or the like ; while the second, without 
being necessarily an unreasoning attachment, does 
yet oftentimes give less account of itself to itself; 
is more instinctive, is more of the feelings, implies 
more passion ; thus Antonius, in the funeral dis- 
course addressed to the Roman people over the 
body of Cassar (Dion Cassius, xliv. 48) : €0t\r/. 
a are aurov w? iraripa^ /cal i^yairr/<raT€ ft>9 
evefyy^v. And see in Xenophon {Mem.ii. 7. 9. 11), 
a very useftil passage in respect of the relation in 
which the two words stand to one another, and 
which shows us how the notions of respect and 
reverence are continually implied in the dyairdvy 
which, though of course not excluded by, are still 
not involved in, the <f)tk€Lv. Out of this which 
has been said it may be explained, that while men 
are continually bidden ayairav toj/ Qeov (Matt. 
xxii. 37 ; Luke x* 27; 1 Cor. viii. 3), and good mea 
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declared to do so (Eom. viii. 28; 1 Pet. i. 8 ; 1 John 
iv. 21), the <l>i\€lv tov &€6v is commanded to them 
never. The Father, indeed, both dyava tov Tlov 
(John iii. 35), and also <f)L\€L tov Tlov (John v. 20); 
with the first of which statements such passages as 
Matt. iii. 17, with the second such as John i. 18; 
Prov. viii. 22, 30, may be brought into connexion. 
In almost all these passages of the N. T., the 
Vulgate, by the help of * diligo ' and * amo,' has 
preserved and marked the distinction, which in 
each case we have been compelled to let go. It is 
especially to be regretted that at John xxi. 15 — 17 
we have not been able to retain it, for the alterna- 
tions there are singularly instructive, and if we 
would draw the whole meaning of the passage 
forth, must not escape us unnoticed. On occasion 
of that threefold "Lovest thou Me?" which the 
risen Lord addresses to Peter, He asks him first, 
dya7ra<: fi€ ; At this moment, when all the pulses 
in the heart of the now penitent Apostle are beat- 
ing with an earnest affection toward his Lord, this 
word on that Lord's lips sounds too cold ; not suffi- 
ciently expressing the warmth of his personal 
affection toward Him. Besides the question itself, 
which gi-ieves and hurts Peter (ver. 17), there is 
an additional pang in the form which the question 
takes, sounding as though it were intended to put 
him at a comparative distance from his Lord, and 
to keep him there ; or at least as not permitting 
him to approach so near to Him as he fain would. 
He therefore in his answer substitutes for it the 
word of a more peracmal love, ^lAw ae (ver. 15). 
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When Christ repeats the question in the same words 
as at the first, Peter in his reply again substitutes 
his <l>iX& for the ay aira^ of his Lord (ver. 16). 
And now at length he has conquered; for when 
the third time his Master puts the question to him, 
He does it with the word which Peter feels will 
alone express all that is in his heart, and instead 
of the twice repeated arfaira^, his word is ^iXel^ 
now (ver. 7). The question, grievous in itself to 
Peter, as seeming to imply a doubt in his love, is 
not any longer made more grievous still, by the 
peculiar shape which it assumes,^ All this subtle 
and delicate play of feeling disappears perforce, 
where the variation in the words used is incapable 
of being reproduced. 

. Let me observe in conclusion that IpoD^, ipav, 
ipa<m^<;, never occur in the N. T., but the two 
latter occasionally in the Septuagint; ipaarrj^ 
generally in a dishonorable sense as ^paramour* 
(Ezek. xvi. 33 ; Hos. ii. 5) ; yet once or twice (as 
Wisd. viii. 2 ; Prov. iv. 6) in a more honorable 
meaning, not as * amasius,' but * amator.' A word 
or two on the causes of this their significant ab- 
sence may here find place. In part, no doubt, the 
explanation of this absence is, that these words by 
the corrupt use of the world had become so steeped 
in earthly sensual passion, carried such an atmo- 
sphere of this about them (see Origen, Prol. in 

^ Bengel generally has the honour ' rem acu tetigisse ; ' here 
he has singularly missed the point, and is wholly astray: 
*aya'ircafy amare, est necessitudinis et affectus ; ^iXciv^ diligere, 
judicii.' 

E 
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Cant, Opp, torn. iii. pp. 28 — 30), that the trath of 
Grod abstained from the defiling contact with them ; 
yea, found out a new word for itself rather than 
betake itself to one of these. For, it should never 
be forgotten that w^dmi, is a word bom within 
the bosom of revealed religion : it occurs in the 
Septua^nt ; but there is no example of its use in 
any heathen writer whatever; the utmost they 
attained to here was ^CKcofOptoiria and if>i\aS€\<l>la, 
and the last indeed never in any sense but as the 
love between brethren in blood. But the reason 
may lie deeper than this. "Epa^, like so many 
other words, might have been assumed into nobler 
uses; it might have been consecrated anew, de- 
spite of the deep degradation of its past history ;* 
and there were beginnings already of this, in the 
Platonist use of the word, namely, as the longing 
and yearning desire after that unseen but eternal 
Beauty, the faint vestiges of which may here be 
everywhere traced.* But in the very fact that 

1 On the attempt which some Christian writers had made 
to distingnisH between * amor ' and ' dilectio' or ' caritas,' see 
Augustine, De Civ. Dei. xiv. 7 1 'Nonnulli arbitrantur aliud esse 
dilectionem sive caritatem, aliud amorem. Dicunt enim dilec- 
tionem accipiendam esse in bono, amorem in malo.' He shows, 
by many examples of ' dilectio ' and ' diligo ' used in an ill 
sense in the Latin Scriptures, of ' amor ' and * amo ' in a good, 
the impossibility of maintaining any such distinction. 

* I cannot regard as a step in this direction the celebrated 
words of Ignatius, Ad Rom. 7 ' 6 c/xor llpas itrravpwrai. It is 
far more consistent with the genius of these Ignatian Epistles 
to take tpas subjectively here ; " My love of the world is 
crucified," i. e. witb Christ ; rakher than objectively : *' Christ, 
the object of my love, is crucified." 
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6/00)9 did express this jeaming desire (Euripides, 
louy 67), this longing after the unpossessed (in 
Plato's exquisite mythus, Bymp. 203 J, "Ep©? is 
the offspring of Ilev/a), lay the real unfitness of 
the word to set forth that Christian love,* which ip, 
not merely the sense of need, of emptiness, of 
poverty, with the longing after fulness, not the 
yearning after an invisible Beauty ; but a love to 
God and to man, which is the consequence of God's 
love, already shed abroad in the hearts of his 
people. The mere longing and yearning, and e/)©? 
at the best is no more, has given place, since the 
Incarnation, to the love which is not in desire only, 
but also in possession. 



§ xiii. — BoKaaaa, iri\ar/o^, 

@aXaxraay like the Latin ' mare,' is the sea as 
contrasted with the land (Gen. i. 10 ; Matt, xxiii. 
15; Acts iv. 24). 1X6X0709, closely allied with 
7rXa|, TrXarv?, * plat,' 'plot,' 'flat,' is the level 
uninterrupted expanse of open water, the * altum 
mare,' ^ as distinguished from those portions of it 
broken by islands, shut in by coasts and head- 

* Gregory Nazianzene {Carm. ii. 34. 150, 151) : 

TLoBos^ Spells fj KoKSv fj fifj fcaXwv, 
"Epms de depfids dvcncd^cKror re iro'^of. 

* It need not be observed that, adopted into Latin, it has 
the same meaning : 

Ut pelagus tenuere rates, neo jam amplius uUa 
Occurrit tellus, raaria undique et nndique ccelum. 

Virgil, Ml, V. 8, 9.. 

£2 
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lands (Plutarch, Ttmol, 8,)* Breadth, and not 

depth, save as quite an accessory notion, and as 

that which will probably find place in this open 

sea, lies in the word. Thus the murmuring 

Israelites, in Philo {Vit Mos. 35), liken to a 

'rriXayo^ the illimitable sand-flats of the desert ; 

and in Herodotus (ii. 92) the Nile overflowing 

Egypt is said irekar/l^eiy ra ireSioy which yet it 

does not cover beyond the depth of a few feet. 

A passage which illustrates well the distinction 

between the words, occurs in the TimcBua of Plato 

(25 a, 5), where the title of ireKoffo^ is refused to 

the Mediterranean sea ; that is but a harbour, 

with the narrow entrance between the Pillars of 

Hercules for its mouth ; only the great Atlantic 

Ocean beyond can be acknowledged as aXridLVo^ 

irovTO^, 7r€\ar/o<; ovtod^. And compare Aristotle, 

De Mun^ 3 ; and again, MeteoroL ii. 1 : piovaa S' 

flj ddXarra (^aCverai kutcL Ta<: a-TevoTrjTa^ [the 

Straits of Gibraltar], etirov Sia ireptk'xpvaav yrjv 

eh jjLLfcpov €K fieydKov avvar^erai ireXayo^:, 

It might seem, at first sight, as if this distinction 
did not hold good on one of the only two occasions 
upon which the word occurs in the N. T., namely 
Matt, xviii. 6 : "It were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea^^ {xal kutu- 

^ Hippias, in Plato's Gorgias (338 a), charges tlie eloquent 
sophist, Prodicus, with a (fyevyeiv els t6 viXayos rcoy Xoyatp^ 
amoKpv^avra yrjv, which last idiom reappears in the French 
' noyer la terre/ applied to a ship sailing out of sight of land ; 
as indeed in Yirgil's * Phaiacum abscondimus urbem,' 
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irovTiaOy iv t^ ireXa/yec t^9 OaXdaa'i]^:)^ But the 
sense of depth, which undoubtedly the passage 
requires, is here to be looked for in the Kara-. 
TTovTca-ff^ : — 7roWo9, which indeed does not itself 
occur in the N. T., being connected with I3d$099 
/SivOo^f perhaps the same word as this last, and 
implying the sea in its perpendicular depth, as 
wi\ayof$ (=*aequor maris'), the same in its hori- 
zontal dimensions and extent* 



§ xiv, — akkrjpo^, avaTrjpo^. 

In the parable of the Talents (Matt, xxv.), the 
slothful servant charges his master with being 
a-xkrjpo*;, " an hard man " (ver, 24) ; while in the 
corresponding parable of St. Luke it is avtrTqpo^, 
" an austere man " (xix. 21), which he accuses him 
of being. It follows that the words are to a cer- 
tain degree interchangeable : but not that their 
meanings run exactly parallel throughout. They 
will be found, on the contrary, very capable of 
discrimination and distinction, howevey the dis- 
tinction may not affect the interpretation of these 
parables. 

S^Xi/po?) derived from axiXKio, (TKKrjvai^ * are- 
facio,' is properly an epithet expressing that which 
through lack of moisture is hard and dry, and thus 
rough and disagreeable to the touch; nay more, 
warped and intractable, the * asper' and * durus ' in 
one. It is then transferred to the region of ethics, 
in which is by far its most frequent use; and 
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where it expresses the roughness, harshness, and 
intractabilitv in the moral nature of a man. Thus 
it is an epithet applied to Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 3), 
and no other could better express the evil con- 
ditions of the churl. Looking to the company 
which o-kXtjpo^ keeps, we find it associated with 
such words as the following: av^ripo^ (Plato, 
Symp. 195 d) ; avrirviro^ {ThecBU 155 a) ; afierdr- 
arpo^o^ {CraL 407 d) ; aypio^ (Aristotle, Ethic. 
iv. 8 ; Plutarch, Cons, ad ApolL 3) ; rpayy^ (Plu- 
tarch, De Lib. Ed. 18) ; arpeino^ (Diogenes 
LaSrtius, vii. 1. 64, 117) ; irovrjpo^ (1 Sam. xxv. 3) ; 
airaiSevTo^ (Plutarch, Alex. Vir. seu Fort. Or. i. 5). 
It is' set over against €V7]0ik6<; (Plato, Charm. 
175 d) ; fiaXaxo^ {Protag. 331 d) ; fiaXOaKo^ 
{8ymp. 195 rf; Sophocles, (Edip. Col 771). 

Avarripi^y which in the N. T. only appears in 
the single passage already referred to, and never in 
the Septuagint, is in its primary meaning applied 
to such things as draw together and contract the 
tongue, which are, as we say, harsh and stringent 
to the palate, as new wine, not yet mellowed by 
age, unripe fruit, and the like. Thus, when the 
poet Cowper describes himself, when a boy, as ga- 
thering from the hedgerows " sloes austere^'' he 
uses the word with exactest propriety. But just 
as we have transferred * strict ' (from * stringo ') t6 
the region of ethics, so the Greeks transferred 
avGTt\p6%i the image here being borrowed from 
the taste^ as in aKKi]p6^ it is derived from the touch. 
Neither does this word set out anything amiable 
or attractive in him to whom it is applied. We 
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meet it in such company as the following ; joined 
with drfBi]^ (Plato, PoL iii. 398 a) ; axparo^ and 
avi^BwTo^ (Plutarch, Conj. Prtec, 29) ; dvi]BvaTO^ 
{Phoc. 5); avGeicaaTo^^ {De AduL et Am. 14); 
aifXMpo^ (Philo, De Pram, et Pom. 5). We find, 
further, Aristotle {Ethic. Eudem. vii, 5) contrasting 
the avarrjpo^ with the evrpdireXo^, which last 
word he uses in a good sense. - 

At the same time it will be observed that in 
none of the epithets with which we have thus found 
avarrjpo^ associated, is there that deep moral per- 
versity which lies in those with which a/ckrjpo^ is 
linked; and, moreover, it is met not seldom in 
more honorable company ; thus it is joined with 
a-a>(f>pci)v continually (Plutarch, Conj. Prmc. 7, 29 ; 
QiuBst. Or, 40) ; one otherwise yewalo^ teal fiiya^ 
is avtrrrjpo^, as not sacrificing to the Graces {Am>at. 
23) ; while the Stoics were wont to affirm all good 
men to be austere (Diogenes LaSrtius, vii. 1. 64, 
117) : Kal av(TT7)poif^ Bi <f>aaiv elvac Trdyra^ roth; 
airovBalov^y r^ fi'^re avroif^ irpo^ '^Bovtjv ofuXeiv, 
fii]T€ itap aWa)V rd irpo^ 'qBov^v irpoaBej^eaOac : 
cf. Plutarch, Prac. Conj. 27. In Latin, * austerus ' 
is predominantly an epithet of honour (DSderlein, 
Lat. Synon. vol. iii. p. 232) ; the * austerus' is one 
earnest and severe, opposed to all levity ; needing, 
it may very well be, to watch against harshness, 
rigour, or moroseness, into which his character 
might easily degenerate — [^non dtisteritasytis tristis, 

^ In Plutarch this word is used in an ill sense, as self- 
willed, ' eigens^nnig ;' being one of the many, in all languages, 
which, beginning with a good sense (Aristotle, Ethic. Nic, 
iv. 7)i ended with a bad. 
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non disdoluta sit comitas,' Quintilian, ii. 2. 5) — but 
as yet not chatged with these. 

We may distinguish, then, between a/cKffp69 
and avarrjpo^ as follows : aKkrfpS^, applied to any, 
conveys always a reproach and a severe one, indi- 
cates a character harsh, inhuman, and (in the ear- 
lier use of the word) uncivil; avarrjpo^, on the con- 
trary, does not always convey a reproach at all, any 
more than the German 'streng,' which is very differ- 
ent from * hart;' and even where it does, yet one of 
comparatively a milder and less opprobriotis descrip- 
tion; rather the degeneracy of a virtue than an 
absolute vice. 



§ XV. — el/cwVf ofiolaxn^i ofioUopu. 

There is a double theological interest attending 
the distinction between elKtov and the two words 
which are here brought into comparison with it ; 
the first belonging to the Arian controversy, and 
turning on the fitness or unfitness of the words 
before us to set forth the relation of the Son to 
the Father; while the other is an interest that, 
seeming at first sight remote from any controversy, 
has yet contrived to insinuate itself into more than 
one, namely, whether there be a distinction, and if 
so, what it is, between the image (et^wv) of God, in 
whiohf and the likeness {ofwiooa-isi) of God, (ifter 
which man at the first is declared to have been 
created (Gen. i. 26). 

And first, for the distinction drawn between the 
words during the course of the long Arian debate. 
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It IS evident that eixtov (from eoiKo) and ofjioiafia 
might often be used as equivalent, and in many 
positions it would be indiflferent whether of the 
two were employed. Thus they are convertibly 
used by Plato [Phcedr. 250 J), ofiomfiaTa and 
€Ik6v€<: alike, to set forth the earthly patterns and 
resemblances of the archetypal things in the 
heavens. When, however, the Church found it 
necessary to raise up bulwarks against Arian 
error and equivocation, it drew a strong distinc- 
tion between these words, one not arbitrary, but 
having essential difference for its ground. EUa>y 
(=< imago *=* imitago ') always supposes a proto- 
type, that which it not merely resembles, but from 
which it is drawn. It is the German * Abbild,' 
which invariably presumes a * Vorbild ;' as Gregory 
Nazianzene {Orat. 36) : avrrj yap elKovo^ <f>vai^, 
fiifir)fia elvat rov apx^Twrov (Petavius, De Trin. 
vi. 5, 6). Tlius, the monarch's head on the coin is 
eiKcov (Matt. xxii. 20) ; the reflection of the sun in 
the water is its elxdv (Plato, Phoedo, 99 d) ; the 
statue in stone or other material is el/cdv (Eev. 
xiii. 14) ; the child is efi-^trxp^ eUtiv of his parents. 
But in the ofioloDfia or 6fioLa)ai<s, while there is re- 
semblance, it by no means follows that it has been 
gotten in this way, that it is derived: it may be 
accidental, as one egg is like another, as there 
may exist a resemblance between two men who 
are not in any way akin to one another. Thus, 
as Augustine in an instructive passage brings out 
[QucBst. Ixxxiii. 74), the * imago' (= eUcov) in- 
cludes and involves the ' similitudo,' but the * simi- 
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litudo ' (= ofioUotns) does not iiiTi^ve the * imago.' 
The reason will at once be manifest why eiKmv is 
given to the Son, as representing his relation to 
the Father (2 Cor. iy, 4 ; Col. L 15 ; of. Wisd. 
vii. 26) ; while among all the words of the family 
of ofioio^t not merely none are so employed in the 
Scripture, hut they have all been expressly for- 
bidden and condemned by the Church ; that is, so 
soon as ever it has had reason to suspect foul play, 
and that they are not used in good faith. Thus 
Hilary, addressing an Arian, says, " I may use 
them, to exclude Sabellian error; but I will not 
suffer you to do so, whose intention is altogether 
different" [Con. Constant Imp. 17 — 21). 

WiKfoVy when employed of the Son, like x^paK-- 
rrfp and dirairfaafw, (Heb. i. 3), with which theo- 
logically it is nearly related, is indeed inadequate^ 
but, at the same time, it is true as far as it goes ; 
and in human language, employed for the setting 
forth of truths which transcend human thought, 
we must be content with approximative assertions, 
seeking for the complement of their inadequacy, 
and that which shall redress their insufficiency, 
from some other quarter. Each has its weak side, 
which must be supported by strength derived from 
elsewhere; Et/cctij/ is not without its weakness ; for 
what image is of equal worth and dignity with 
the prototype from which it is imaged? But it 
has also its strong side ; it at any rate expresses 
derivation ; while 6fioi6Trj<;, S/iolaxTi^y or any other 
words of this family, expressing mere similarity, if 
they did not actually imply, might yet suggest, 
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and If they suggested, would seem to justify, 
error, and that with no compensating advantage. 
Exactly the same considerations were at work 
here, which, in respect of the verbs yevvav and 
/crl^etv, did in this same controversy cause the 
Church to allow the one, and to condemn the 
other. 

The second interest in the discrimination of 
these words lies in the question which has often 
been discussed^ whether in that great fiat an- 
nouncing man's original constitution, ''Let us 
make man in our image {elKtov, LXX., D7V HebOy 
after our likeness*^ {6fioi(a(Ti<:, LXX., HIDT Heb.), 
anything different was intended by the second 
than by the first, or whether the second is merely 
to be regarded as consequent upon the first, " in 
our image" and therefore " after our likeness." 
Both are claimed for man in the N. T. : the elxdv, 
1 Cor. xi. 7; the ofiolaxrc^, Jam. iii. 9. 

Many of the early Fathers, as also of the 
Schoolmen, maintained that there was a real dis- 
tinction. Thus, the Alexandrians taught that the 
elxdv was something in which men were cffeated, 
being common to all, and continuing to man after 
the fall as before (Gen. ix. 6), while the ofioltoai^ 
was something toward which man was created, that 
he might strive after and attain it ; Origen {De 
Prin. iii. 6) : ' Imaginis dignitatem in primd con- 
ditione percepit, similitudinis vero perfectio in con- 
summatione servata est ;' cf. in Joan, tom. xx. 20 ; 
and IrensBus, v. 16. 2. It can hardly be doubted 
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that the Platonist studies and predilections of the 
illustrioius theologians of Alexandria had some in- 
fluence upon them here, and on this distinction 
which they drew. It is well known that Plato 
presented the ojjboiovaQai r^ 0e^ Kara ro Bwarov 
{ThecBt 176 a) as the highest scope of man's life ; 
and indeed Clement {Strom, ii. 22) brings the .great 
passage of Plato to bear upon this very discussion^ 
The Schoolmen, in like manner, drew a distinction, 
although it was not this one, between " these two 
divine stamps upon man." Thus Lombard, Sent 
ii. dist 16; H. de S. Victore, De Animd^ ii. 25 ; 
De Sac. i. 6. 2 : * Imago secundum cognitionem 
veritatis, similitudo secundum amorem virtutis :* 
the first declaring the intellectual, as the second the 
moral, * preeminence ' in which man was created. 
Many, however, have refused to acknowledge 
these, or any other distinctions, between the two 
declarations ; as Baxter, for instance, who, in his 
interesting reply to Elliott, the Indian Mission- 
ary's, inquiries on the subject, rejects them all as 
groundless conceits, though himself in general only 
too anxious for distinction and division (Life^ 
vol. ii. p. 296). 

They were scarcely justified in this rejection; 
for myself, I should rather believe that the Alex- 
andrians were very near the truth, if they did not 
grasp it altogether. There are eminently significant 
parts of Scripture, where the words of Jerome, 
originally applied to the apocalypse, * quot verba 
tot sacramenta,' can hardly be said to contain an 
exaggeration. Such a part is the history of man's 
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creation and his fall^ in the first three chapters of 
Genesis, We may expect to find mysteries there ; 
prophetic intimations of tniths which it might 
require ages and ages to develop. And, without 
attempting to draw any very strict line between 
elxwy and o/moIoxti^, or their Hebrew originals, I 
think we may be bold to say that the whole history 
of ^man, not only in his original creation^ but also 
in his after restoration and reconstitution in the 
Son, is significantly wrapped up in this double 
statement; which is double for this very cause, that 
the Divine Mind did not stop at the contemplation 
of his first creation, but looked on to him as " r€- 
newed in knowledge after the image of Him that 
created him" (Col. iii. 10) ; because it knew that 
only as partaker of this double benefit would he 
attain the true end for which he was made. 



§ xvi. — daayrla, da-iXr/eicu 

It is little likely that the man who is a<r6)T09 
will not be a<r€\7»j9 also ; and yet da-ayria and 
d(TeKrf€ia are not identical in meaning ; they will 
express difierent aspects of his sin, or at any rate 
contemplate it from difierent points of view. 

And first djcr^rLa^ a word in which heathen 
ethics said much more than they intended or 
knew. It occurs thrice in the N. T. (Eph. v. 18 ; 
Tit. i. 6 ; 1 Pet. iv. 4) ; once only in the Septuagint 
• (Prov. xxviii. 7). Beside this we have the ad- 
verb a<rQ)T6)9, Luke xv. 13 ; and a<ra)T09 once in 
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the Septuagint, ProT, vii. 11. At Eph. v. 18 we 
translate it 'excess;' in the other two places, 
* riot,' as the f&v ao-coTO)?, ' in riotous living ;' the 
Vulgate always by *luxuria' and *luxuriose,* 
words which, it is hardly needM to observe, 
imply in medieval Latin much more of loose and 
profligate living than our 'luxury' and 'luxu- 
riously' do now?. "Ao-oTO? is sometimes taken in 
a passive sense, as though it were ao-oaoro^, (Plu- 
tarch, Alcib. 3,) one who cannot be saved, ad^eaOai 
fit] Svpdfi€vo<;, as Clement of Alexandria [Pcedag. 
ii. 1) expressly explains it, = ' perditus,' ' heillos,' 
or as we used to say, a * losel.' Grotius : * Genus 
hominum ita immersorum vitiis, ut eorum salus 
deplorata sit ;' the word being, so to speak, pro- 
phetic of their doom to whom it was applied.* 
This, however, was quite its rarer use ; more com- 
monly the ao-o)T09 is not one who cannot be saved, 
but who cannot himself save, or spare ; = ' pro- 
digus,' or, again to use a good old English word 
more than once employed by Spenser, but which 
we have now let go, a * scatterling.' Aristotle 
notes, that this, a too great prodigality in the use 
of money, is the earliest meaning of datoriay giving 

^ Thus, iniheAdelphiof Terence (iv. 7), one having spoken 
of a youth ' luxu perditum' proceeds : 

Ipsa si cupiat Saltu, 
Servare prorsus non potest banc familiam. 

No doubt in tlie Greek original from which Terence translated 
this comedy, there was a threefold play here on the words 
aaoyros, a-oTfjpia, and ao>(€iv, which the absence of a corre- 
sponding group of words in the Latin language has hindered 
Terence from preserving. 
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this as its definition {Ethic. Nic. iv. 1. 3) : aaayria 
ioTiv v7r€p/3o\if wepl 'xprifiara. The word forms 
paxt of his ethical terminology ; the iXevdifxio^, or 
the truly liberal man, is with him one who keeps 
the golden mean between the two axpa, namely, 
da-cDTia on one side, and dveXevOepia, or stinginess, 
on the other. And it is in this view of daarui 
that Plato {Pol. vlii. 560 e), when he names the 
various catachrestic terms, according to which men 
call their vices by the names of the virtues which 
they caricature, makes them style their datoTia, 
fieyaXoirpiTreia.^ It is with the word at this stage 
of its meaning that Plutarch joins TroktrriXeia {De 
Apoiheg. Cat. 1). 

But it is easy to see, and Aristotle does not fail 
to note, that one who is dawro^ in this sense of 
spending too much, of laying out his expenditure 
on a more magnificent scheme than his means will 
warrant, slides too easily, under the fatal influence 
of flatterers, and of all those temptations with 
which he has surrounded himself, into a spending 
on his own lusts and appetites of that with which 
he parts so freely, laying it out for the gratification 
of his owfi sensual desires ; and that thus a new 
thought finds/its way into the word, so that it 
indicates not only one of a too expensive, but also 
and chiefly, of a dissolute, debauched, profligate 
manner of living ; the German ' Itiderlich.' These 
are his words {Ethic. Ntc. iv. 1. 36): hio xal dxo- 
Tuiaroi avT&v [t&v daolncDv] elaiv oi ttoWoI* ev- 
j(€p&^ yap dvaXlafeovTe^ koI el^ Ta<: dxaXaala^ 

^ Quiniilian {Inst. viii. 36) : ' Pro luxuna liberiditas dicitur.' 
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* 

Bairavtfpol eltrii koX Sia rb fir^ Trpo^ rb KaXbv ^v, 
TTpb^ TCL^ '^Bova^ dwoKXlvova-iv, Here he gives the 
explanation of what he has stated before : roif^ 
aKparei^ xai el^ dtcoXaalav hairavripoif^ dawrov^ 

In this sense da-aria is. used in the N. T.; as 
we find da(&rlaL and 9cpai»iraXai (Herodian, ii. 5) 
joined elsewhere together. It will of course at 
once be felt that the two meanings will often run 
into one another, and that it will be hardly possible 
to keep them strictly asunder. Thus see the vari- 
ous examples of the df<ro)T09, and of daoi>Tla, which 
Athenaeus (iv. 59 — 67) gives ; they are sometimes 
rather of one kind, sometimes of the other. The 
waster of his goods will be very often a waster of 
everything besides, will lay waste himself — his time, 
his faculties, his powers ; and, we may add, uniting 
the active and passive meanings of the word, will 
be himself laid waste ; he loses himself, and is lost. 

There is a difference in d<ri\r/€ia, a word the 
derivation of which is wrapped in much obscurity ; 
some going so far to look for it as to Selge, a city 
of Pisidia, whose inhabitants were infamous for 
their vices ; while others derive it from 0i\y€Lv, 
probably the same word as the German ' schwel- 
gen.' Of more frequent use than da-tor ia in the 
New Testament, it is in our Version generally 
rendered * lasciviousness ' (Mark vii. 22 ; 2 Cor, 
xii. 21 ; GaL v. 19; Eph. iv, 19; 1 Pet. iv. 3; 
Jude 4) ; tliough sometimes ' wantonness ' (Rom. 
xiii. 13 ; 2 Pet. ii. 18) ; as in the Vulgate either by 
Mmpudicitia' or ' luxuria,' If our translators or 
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the Latin Intended bj these renderings to express 
exclnsiyely impurities and lusts of the flesh, thej 
have certainly given to the word too narrow a 
meaning. ^AaiXr/eia, which, it will be observed, 
is not grouped with fleshly lusts in the catalogue 
of sins at Mark vii. 21, 22, is best described as 
* petulance,' or wanton insolence ; being somewhat 
stronger than the Latin * protervitas,' though of 
the same nature, more nearly ' petulantia.' The 
aaeXrfii^, as Passow observes, is very closely allied 
to the vfipcoTtKS^ and aKoXaoTo^, being one who 
acknowledges no restraints, who dares whatsoever 
his caprice and wanton insolence may suggest.^ 
None, of course, would deny that dtriXz/eia may 
display itself in acts of what we call * lascivious- 
ness.;' for there are no worse displays of vl3pL<; 
than in these ; but still it is their petulance, their 
insolence, which causes them to deserve this name ; 
and of the two renderings of the word which we 
have made, * wantonness * seems to me the prefer- 
able, standing as it does, by the double meaning 
which it has, in a remarkable ethical connexion 
with the word which we now are considering. 

In a multitude of passages the notion of lascivi- 
ousness is altogether absent from the word. Thus 
Demosthenes characterizes the blow which Meidias 
had given him, as in keeping with the known 
dai\r/€ia of the man ( Con. Meid. 514) . Elsewhere 

* Thus Witsius (Melet. Leid, p. 465) observes : * aaikyeiav 
dici posse omnem tarn iugenii, quam morum proterviam, petu- 
lantiani, lasciviam, quse ab j^schine opponitur t^ ficTpi^TrjTi 
Koi trw^poa-utnj,' 

P 
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he joins B€(nr&nfe&^ and oaeKr/w {Of* xvli. 21), 
daeS/yH^ and TrpoTrcrcS? (Or. lix. 46), As do-eX- 
yeia Plutarch characterizes a like outrage on the 
part of Alcibiades, committed against an honor* 
able citizen of Athens [Alcib. 8) ; indeed, the 
whole picture which he draws of Alcibiades is the 
full-length portrait of an aaeX/fri^. Aristotle notices 
Srj/uvyoyy&v daiXyeiav as a frequent cause of revo- 
lutions (PoZ, v. 4). Josephus ascribes iaiXyeia 
and iMavia to Jezebel, daring, as she did, to build a 
temple of Baal in the Holy City itself {AntL viii. 
13. 1) ; and the same to a Roman soldier, who, 
being on guard at the Temple during the Passover, 
provoked by an act of grossest indecency a tumult, 
in which great multitudes of lives were lost {lb. 
XX. 5. 3)., And for other passages, helpfiil to 
a fixing V the true meaning of aaiXrycia, see 
3 Mace. iS 26; Poly bins, viii. 14 1; Eusebius, 
HisL Ecd. Y. 1. 26 ; and the quotations given in 
"Wetstein's New Testament^ vol. i. p. 588. It, 
then, and aawrla are clearly distinguishable ; the 
fundamental notion of aamrla being wastefrd- 
ness and riotous excess ; of aaiX/yeuiy lawless 
insolence and wanton caprice. 



§ xvii. — 0iyydva>, Airrofiai,, ^}rfj\a<l>da>. 

We are sometimes enabled, by the help of an 
accurate synonymous distinction, at once to reject 
as untenable some interpretation of a passage of 
Scripture, which might, but for this, have main* 
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talned itself as at least a 'possible explanation of 
it. Thus is it with Heb, xii. 18 : " For ye are 
not come unto the mount that might be touched^^ 
{y^Xaipafiiv^ Spei). Many interpreters have seen 
allusion in these words to Ps. ciy. 32 ; *' He 
Umcheth the hills, and they smoke ; " and to the 
£eict that, at the giving of the Law, God did de- 
scend upon mount Sinai, which ^^was altogether 
on a smoke, because the Lord descended upon it " 
(Exod. xix. 18). But, not to say tl^at in such case 
we should expect a perfect, as in the following 
K€ieavfiiv€o, still more decisively against this is the 
fact that y^\a<f)d{o is never used in the sense of so 
handling an object as to exercise a moulding, modi- 
fying influence upon it, but at most to indicate a 
feeling of its surface (Luke xxiv. 39 ; 1 John i, 1) ; 
often such a feeling as is made with the intention 
of learning its composition (Gen. X3;vii. 12, 21, 22) ; 
while not seldom the word signifies no more 
than a feeling far or after an object, without any 
actual coming in contact with it at all. It is used 
continually to express a groping in the dark (Job 
V. 14) ; or of the blind (Isa. lix. 10 ; G«n. xxvii, 
12 ; Deut xxviii. 29 ; Judg. xvi. 26) ; and tropi- 
cally, Acts xvii. 27 ; with which we may com- 
pare Plato {Phasd. 99 b) : yp^'ka(f>&yr€^ &<nr€p iv 
a-Korei : and Philo, Quia Ber, Div. H<Br. 51. The 
'^Xa^wfievov 6po^, in that great passage of the 
Hebrews, is beyond a doubt the * mons palpabilis / 
and the Vulgate, which has * tractabilis,' means 
nothing else: "Ye are not come,'' the Ap(Jstle 
would say, " to any material mountain^ like Sinai, 

f2 
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capable, as such, of being touched and bandied ; 
not, in this sende, to the mountain that may be^Z^, 
but to the heavenly Jerusalem.'* It was, he would 
teach them, a vorjrbv 6po^, and not an alcffifroy, to 
which they • were brought near. Thus Knapp 
[Script var, Argum. p. 264) : * Videlicet to ^\a- 
<l>wfi€vov idem est, quod ala-ffffrov, vel quidquid 
sensu percipitur aut inyestigatur quovis modo; 
plane ut Tacitus {Ann. iii. 12) oculis oontrectare 
dixit, nee dissimili ratione Cicero {Tuac. iii. 15) 
mente contrectare. Et Sina quidem mons ideo 
aiaOrjTS^ appellatur^ quia Sioni opponitur, quo in 
monte, qudB sub sensus cadunt, non spectantur ; sed 
ea tantum, quae mente atque animo percipi possunt, 
voffrd, irvevfiaTiKd, ^BikcL Apposite ad h. 1. Chry- 
sostomus {Horn, 32 in Ep. ad Hebr.) : Udyra roCvvv 
t6t€ alafffird, xal S^jtec^, teal ifxoval' trdvra vorjrd 
ical dopara vvy* 

The so handling of any subject as to exert a 
modifying influence upon it, the French * manier,* 
as distinguished from ' toucher,' the German * be- 
tasten,' as distinguished from * beriihren,' would be 
either airreadai * or ffuyydveiv. Of these the first 
is stronger than the second; oirrecrBaL (= 'con- 
trectare ') than 0ufydv€iv (Ps. civ. 16 ; 1 John v. 
18), as appears plainly in a passage of Xenophou. 
( Cyr. i. 3. 5), where the child Cyrus, rebuking 
his grandfather's delicacies, says : on ae op&y 
orav iikv rov dprov ayjrjiy eh ovSkv rffv xeZpa aTro- 

1 In the passage alluded to already, Ps. civ. 3^, the words 
of the Septuagint are, 6 anroii.fvos rav 6p€»y km kostvI- 
CovTcu, 
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'^dfMevoVj Srav Bi tovt<ov tlvo^ d^lyy^y €v0if^ thnh- 
fcaOavprj t^v X^^P^ ^^^ '''^ g^etpo/iaiirr/^a, d)^ wdw 
dx0ofjk€vo^. Our Yersion, then, has just reversed 
the true order of the words, when, at C!ol. ii, 21, it 
translates /A17 a^, fj/qSe y€v<r]^, fir^Bi OiygSi '^ Touch 
not, taste not, handle not/' The first and last pro- 
hibitions ought just to hare changed their places, 
and the passage shoidd stand, ^* Handle not, taste 
not, touch not." How much more strongly will 
then come out the ever ascending scale of super- 
stitious prohibition among the false teachers at 
Colosse. To abstain from handling is wt suffi- 
cient ; they forbid to * taste,' and, lastly, even to 
' touch,' those things firom which, according to their 
notions, uncleanness might be derived. Beza has 
noted this well : * Verbum ^iyeiv a verbo airr^a-Om 
sic est distinguendum, ut decrescente semper ora- 
tione intelligatur crescere superstitio,'* 



§ xviii. — iraKu/yevea-la, avuKalvoxri^, 

*Avayevv7ja'i<;, a word firequent enough in the 
Greek Fathers (see Suicer, Thes, s. v.), no where 

* A not wholly unfriendly reviewer in the London Quarterly 
Bevieto, 1857, p. 4S26, has charged this paragraph with a 
doable error, one in dealing with the quotation f^m Xeno- 
phon, the other, in olaiming Besa as consenting to my yiew of 
the words. There is no error in either case, only an infinite 
confusion in the miad of the reviewer. 
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occurs in the N. T. ; although the yerb avw^€)rvato 
twice (1 Pet. i. 3, 23). Did we meet avarfhnnja-t^ 
there, it would furnish a still closer synonym to 
TraXir/yevea-la than the avaxalwoa't^y which I pro- 
pose t6 bring into comparison with it ; yet that also 
is sufficiently close to justify the attempt at once 
to compare and distinguish them. It will be no 
small gain to the practical theologian, to the 
minister of God's word, to be clear in his own 
mind in respect of the relation between the two. 

Ti.(iKvfy€ve(Tla naturally demands first to be con- 
sidered. This is one of the many words which the 
Gospel found, and, so to speak, glorified ; enlarged 
the borders of its meaning; lifted it up into a 
higher sphere ; made it the expression of far deeper 
thoughts, of far greater truths, than any of which 
it had. been the vehicle before. It was, indeed, 
already in iise; but as the Christian new- birth 
was not till after Christ's birth ; as men were not 
new-bom, till Christ was bom (John i. 12); as 
their regeneration did not go before, but only fol- 
lowed his generation ; so the word could not be used 
in this its highest, most mysterious sense, till that 
great .mystery of the birth of the Son of God into 
our world had actually found place. And yet it is 
exceedingly interesting to trace these its subordi- 
nate, and, as they proved, preparatory uses. Thus, 
by the Pythagoreans, as is well kno\tn, the word 
was employed to express the transmigration of 
souls; their reappearance in new bodies being 
called their TraXtyyeveala : (Plutarch, De Esu Gar. 
i. 7; ii. 6; De Is. et Os. 35: ^Ocrlpiho^; ai dva/Si- 
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a)(r€^9 KoX TToXiyyevea-iai : De E% ap, Delp. 9 : airo^ 
/3i(oa-eL^ Kal, TraKirfYevea-uil). Among the Stoics 
the word set forth the periodic renoTation of the 
earth, when, budding and blossoming in the spring- 
time, it woke np from its winter sleep, nay, might 
be said even to have revived from, its winter death ; 
which therefore Marcus Antoninus calls (ii. 1) t^v 
7r€pcoStfef)v TraXiyyevetruiv r&v oXa)i>. Philo also 
uses constantly the word to express the phoenix- 
like resurrection of the material world out of 
fire, which the Stoics taught {De Incorr. Mun, 17, 
21 ;* De Mun, 15). Cicero [Ad Attic, vi. 6) calls 
his restoration to his dignities and honours, after 
his return from exile, *hanc iraKiyyeve&iav nos- 
tram ; ' with which compare Philo, Leg. ad Cai. 41. 
Josephus (Antt. xi. 3. 9) characterizes the restora- 
tion of the Jewish nation after the Captivity, as 
Ttjv avaKTrjo'LV Kol irdXvfyeveaiav rrj^ TrarplSo^, 
And, to cite one passage more, Olympiodorus, a 
later Platonist, styles recollection or reminiscence ^ 

• * Not ' memory/ as I very erroneously had it in the first 
edition of this book. The very point of the passage in Olym- 
piodorus is to bring out the old Aristotelian and Platonic 
distinction between * memory ' (jiprniTj) and * recollection ' or 
'reminiscence' (avafiprja-is), the first being instinctive and 
common to beasts with men, the second being the reviving of 
faded impressions by a distinct act of the will, the reflux, at 
the bidding of the mind, of knowledge which has once ebbed 
(Plato, Leff^. V. 732 b: dvafivrja-is d' iarlv Impporj (fipovriaetos 
dvoXnrovoTis), and as such proper only to man (Aristotle, 
De, Hist. Anim. i. 1. 15). It will at once be seen that of this 
only it can be said, as of this only Olympiodorus does say, 
that it is 9raXiyy€V€o-ia r^f yv^acas. 
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the reviyal or iraXiyyepeala of knowledge (Journal 
des SavanSf 1834, p. 488) : iraXi^yyeyeala ttjs 

No one who has carefully watched and weighed 
the uses of traXuf^eveaia just adduced, and similar 
ones which might be added, but will note that 
while it has in them all the meaning of a recovery, 
a change for the better, a reviral, yet it never 
reaches, or even approaches, the depth of meaning 
which it has acquired in Christian language, and 
which will now claim a little to be considered. The 
word occurai never in the O. T. [itoXlv ylveaOcu 
at Job xiv. 14), and only twice in the New (Matt. 
six. 28 ; Tit iii. 5), but there (which is most re* 
markable) apparently in different meanings. In 
St. Matthew it seems clearly to refer to the new- 
birth of the whole creation, the aTroteardaTaai^ 
irdvTwv (Acts iii. 21), which shall be when the 
Son of Man hereafter comes in his glory ; while in 
St. Paul's use of the word the allusion is plainly 
to the new-birth of the single soul, which is now 
evermore finding place in the waters of baptism. 
Shall we then acquiesce in the conclusion that it 
is used in diverse meanings ; that there is no com- 
mon bond which binds the two uses of it together? 
By no means ; all laws of language are violated 
by any such supposition. The fact is, rather, that 
the word by our Lord is used in a wider, by his 
Apostle in a narrower, meaning. They are two 
circles of meaning, one more comprehensive than 
the other, but their centre is the same. The 
iraXiyyevea-la of which Scripture speaks, begins 
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with the fkiKpoKoo'fioi; of single souls ; bat it does 
not end there ; it does not cease its effectual work- 
ing till it has embraced the whole fiaxpoKoo-fko^ of 
the imiyerse. The first seat of the nrdXi/ffevea-la 
is the soul of man; but, beginning there, and 
establishing its centre there, it extends in ever 
widening circles. And, first, to his body ; the day 
of resurrection will be the day of ira\vyy€V€(ria 
for it ; £rom which it follows that those Fathers 
had a certain, though only a partial, right, as many 
as interpreted the word at Matt. xix. 28, as though 
it had been equivalent, and only equivalent, to 
dvcurrao't^, and who, as a consequence, themselves 
<x>ntinually used it as a synonym for * resurrection ' 
(Eusebius, HtsL Eccl, v. 1. 58 ; Suicer, Tkes. s. v.). 
Doubtless the word there includes, or presupposes, 
the resurrection, but it also embraces mudi more. 
Beyond the day of resurrection, or it may be con- 
temporaneous with it, a day will come when all 
nature shall put off its soiled work-day garments, 
and clothe itself in its holy-day attire, the day of 
the " restitution of all things " (Acts iii. 21) ; of 
the new heaven and the new earth (Rev. xxi. 1) ; 
the day of which Paul speaks, as one in expecta- 
tion of which all creation is groaning and travailing 
until now (Rom. viii. 21 — 23). Man is the present 
Bubject of the ircCki^eveaia, and of the wondrous 
transformation which it implies ; but in that day 
it will have included within its limits the whole 
world, of which man is the central figure : and 
here is the reconciliation of the two passages, in 
one of which it is spoken of as pertaining to the 
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single soul, in the otter to the whole redeemed 
creation. They allude both to the same fact, but 
in different epochs and stages of its development. 

But now to consider dva/eaivma-c^f the relation in 
which it stands to irdKiyyevetrla^ and the exact 
limits to the meaning of each. This word, which is 
peculiar to the Greek of the N. T., occurs there also 
only twice — once in connexion with TraXiyyepeaia 
(Tit. iii. 5), and again Rom. xii. 2 ; but we have 
the verb dvaKavvooD, which also is an exclusively 
New Testament form, at 2 Cor. iv, 16 ; Col, iii. 10 ; 
and the more classical dvaicaivl^a), Heb. vi. 6, from 
which the nouns, frequent in the Greek Fathers, 
dpaKcuvitrfio^ and dvaKalvurt^;, are more imme* 
diately drawn ; we have also dvaveocn at Eph. iv. 
23 ; all in the same uses. It would be impossible 
better to express the relation in which the two 
stand to each other, than has been already done in 
our Collect for Christmas Day, in which we pray 
" that we being regenerate," in other words, having 
been already made the subjects of the TraXi/yye" 
veaia, "may daily be renewed by the Holy 
Spirit,"-^may continually know the dva/caivoxri^ 
Uvevfiarof; 'Aylov. In this Collect, uttering, as so 
many others of them do, profound theological truth 
in its most accurate forms, the * regeneration ' is 
spoken of as past, as having found place once for 
all, while the * renewal ' or * renovation ' is that 
which ought now to be daily proceeding — ^this 
dva/calvaxTC^ being that gradual restoration of the 
Divine image, which is going forward in him who, 
through the new birth, has come under the tranS:* 
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forming * powers of the world to come. It is called 
" ths renewal of the Holy Ohost^-^ inasmuch as He 
is the 'causa efficiens' by whom alone this re- 
newal, this putting on of the new man, is carried 
forward. 

We see, then, of these two, that they are indis- 
soluWy bound together; that the second is the 
following up, the consequence, the completion of 
the first ; yet, for all this, that they are not to be 
confounded. The iraXirff€V€(Tla'r& that great free 
act of Grod's inercy and power, whereby He causes 
the sinner to pass out of the kingdom of darkness 
into that of light, out of death into life; it is the 
avG)0€V yewTjdrjva^ of John iii* 3 ; the yewrjdrjvac 
ifc @€ov of 1 John v. 4, sometimes called, therefore, 
OeoyeveaCa by Greek theologians ; the yewrfOrjvav 
i/c (nropa^ a^Odprov of 1 Pet. i. 23. In it, — not 
in the preparations for it, but in the act itself, — 
the subject of it is passive, even as the child has 
nothing to do with its own birth. But it is very 
difierent as respects the dvaKalvaxri^. This is the 
gradual conforming of the man more and more to 
that new spiritual world into which he has been 
introduced, and in which he now lives and moves ; 
the restitution of the Divine image; and in all 

^ M-tTanoptfyova-de 'rS apaKcuv&o-ci rov Vo6sf Kom. xii. d. 
The striking words of Seneca (Ep, 6) : ' Intelligo me emendari 
non tantum, sed transfigurariy are far too big to ^express any 
benefits which he could have gotten from his books and 
schools of philosophy ; they reach out after blessings to be 
obtained, not in the schools of men, but only in the Church 
of the liying God. 
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this, 80 far from being passive, he must be a fellow- 
worker with God. That was ' regeneratio,' this is 
*renovatio.' They must not be separated, but 
neither may they be confounded.^ What infinite 
confusions, conflicts, scandals, obscurations of God's 
truth on this side and on that, have arisen from 
the one course as from the other I 



§ xix. — alaj(vvf), atSd^. 

There was a time when the Greek language 
possessed only the word alS<o^ : which then occu- 
pied the two regions of meaning afterwards divided 
between it and alo-'xyvij. AlBd^ had at that time 
the same duplicity of meaning as is latent in 
the Latin * pudor,' in our own * shame.' Thus in 
Homer alaxwri never occurs, while sometimes, as 
II. V. 787, aiifo^ is used oh occasions when a*<r;^i5yi; 
would, in later Greek, have necessarily been ena- 
ployed; elsewhere Homer employs aZSo)? in that 
sense which, at a later period, it vindicated as ex- 
clusively its own. And ev^i Thucydides (i. 84), 
in a difficult and doubtful passage where both wordte 
occur, is by many considered to have employed 
them as equipollent and convertible. Generally, 
however, in the Attic period of the language, the 
words were not accounted synonymous. Ammonias 
formally distinguishes them in a philological, as 

^ Gerhard {Loc, TheolL xxi. 7. 113) : ' RenoTatio, lioet a 
regeneratione proprie et specialiter accepts distinguatur, 
individuo tamen et perpetuo nexu cum ea est coDJimcta/ 
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the Stoics did in an ethical, interest ; and almost 
efvery passage in which either word occurs is an 
evidence of the real difference existing between 
them. Yet the distinction has not always been 
seized with a perfect success. 

Thus it has been sometimes said that alioh is 
the shame which hinders one from doing a dis- 
honorable thing ; aiayyvri is the disgrace^ outward 
or inward, which follows on having done it (Luke 
xiv. 9). This distinction, while it has its truth, is 
yet not an exhaustive one ; and if we were there- 
upon to assume that ai<r)(yv7i was thus only retro- 
spective, the consequence of things unworthily 
done, it would be an erroneous one : * for it would 
be abundantly easy to show that aia'xvvTi is conti- 
nually used to express that feeling which leads to 
shun what is unworthy out of a prospective anti- 
cipation of dishonour. Thus one definition (Plat. 
Def. 416) makes it <^o/8o9 cVl irpoaBoKla dSo^ia^ : 
and Aristotle includes the future in his compre- 
hensive definition {Rhet. ii. 6) : lo-rik) Bif aiaxyyVf 
XvTTi; ri<s Kot rapa'xrj irepl ra el^ dSo^iav <f>aiv6fi€Pa 
if>€p€iv T&v KaK&y, tj Trapovrtov, fi yeyovorav, ^ 
fjLeWovTCDV. In this sense as ' fuga dedecoris ' it is 
used Ecclus. iv. 21 ; by Plato, Gorg, 492 a ; by 
Xenophon, Anah. ill. 1. 10. In this last passage, 
which runs thus, <l>ofiovfi€vot Sk rov oSov xal aKovre<; 

^ There is the same onesidedness, though exactly on the 
other side, in Cicero's definition of ' pudor,' which he makes 
merely prospective : ' Pudor, meius renim turpium, et ingenua 
qnsedam timiditas, dedecos fugiens, laudemque consectans ; ' 
but Ovid writes, 

* Imiit, et nostrum vulgat clamore pudorem* 
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Ofuo^ oi iroXKjoX iC al<T')(Vvriv koX' aKKriK(ov KaX 
Kvpov <rvyrf/c6Xov0ft<raVf Xenophon implies that 
while he and others, for more' reasons than one, 
disapproved the going forward with Cyrus to assail 
his brother's throne, they yet were now ashamed 
to draw back. 

This much of truth the distinction drawn above 
possesses, that alSw^ (= 'verecundia,' which is 
defined by Cicero, Bep. v. 4 : ' qusddam vitupera- 
tionis non injustae timor') is the nobler word, and 
implies the nobler motive : in it is implied an innate 
moral repugnance to the doing of the dishonorable 
act, which moral repugnance scarcely or at all 
exists in the ala-xvvrj. Let • the man restrained 
only by aurxyvrj be insured against the outward 
disgrace which he fears may accompany or follow 
his act, and he will refrain &om it no longer. It is 
only, as Aristotle teaches, irepl dSo^ia<s <f>avTaala : 
or as South : " The grief a man conceives firom his 
own imperfections considered with relation to the 
world taking notice of them ; and in one word 
may be defined, grief upon the sense of disesteemJ*^ 
Its seat, therefore, as Aristotle goes on to show, is 
not properly in the moral sense of him that en- 
tertains it, in his consciousness of a right which 
has been, or would be, violated by his act, but 
only in his apprehension of other persons who are, 
or might be, privy to its violation. Let this 
apprehension be removed, and the aia'j(vvq ceases ; 
while atZu)^ finds its motive in its own moral 
being, and not in any other ; it implies reverence 
for the good as good, and not merely as that to 
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whicli honour and reputation are attached. Thus 
it is often connected with evXdfieia (Heb. xii. 28 ; 
if indeed this reading may stand) ; the reverence 
before God, before his majesty, his holiness, which 
will induce a careftdness not to oflfend, the Grerman 
'Scheu;' so Plutarch, Cas. 14; Conj\ Prac. 47; 
Philo, Leg. ad Gat, 44 ; often also with Sio^, as 
Plato, Huth, 126 c ; with evKoo-fila, Xenophon, 
Cyr, viii. 1, 33 ; with evra^ta and KotrfiLorrj^;, 
Plutarch, Gafi, 4 ; with o-e/ivon;?, Conj. Frac, 26. 
To sum up all, we may say that al8(i><: would 
always restrain a good man from an unworthy 
act, while al<rxyyrf would sometimes restrain a 
bad one* 



'§ XX. — alSdq, aa)(l)poa'vv7j. 

These words occur together at 1 Tim. ii. 9; 
the only other places where (r(o<f>po(Tvvr} occurs 
being Acts xxvi. 25, and 1 Tim. ii. 15; where 
a&'&o? and a-w^poavvq are urged by the Apostle 
as together constituting the truest adornment of 
a Christian woman. If the distinction drawn in 
§ 19 be correct, in that case the following, which 
Xenophon {Cyr, viii. 1. 31) ascribes to Cyrus, 
between the words now under consideration, can 
hardly be allowed to stand: hbripei hk alS& koI 
ato^poavvriv T^Se, d>^ roif^ fikv alSov/ievov^ ra 
iv T9> <f>av€p^ aitrxpa <f)€vyovTa^f tov9 Sk coo^po^ 
ya^ KoX ra iv r^ d(f)avel» On neither side is it 
successful, for as on the one hand the alBdj^ does 
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not shun merelrjr open and manifest basenesses, 
however the aitr'xyvfi tx^sj do this, so, on the other 
side, the point of the <ro)^po<rvvff is altogether 
different from that here made, which, though true, 
is yet a mere accident of it. The old etymologies 
of a(a<f>poavvn], that it is so called as o-fo^ovaa t^v 
<f>p6vri(nv (Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. vi. 6), or awrtipla 
TiJ? ^poyqae(o<: (Plato, Crat, 411 e ; cf. Philo, De 
Fort 3), have about the same value which the 
greater number of the ancient etymologies possess. 
But Chrysostom rightly : a'(0(f>poavvri Xeyerau dirb 
Tov (TO) a 9 Ta9 <l>p€va9 e^^iv. Set over against 
oKoKaala (Thucydides, iii. 37 ; Philo, Mwnd. Opif. 
16 J), and afcpaala (Xenophon, Mem. vv^ 5), the 
mean between datorla and <l>€cS<oXLa (Philo, De 
Pram, et Pom. 918 J), it is properly the state of an 
entire command over our passions and desires, so 
that they receive no further allowance than that 
which the law and right reason admit and approve 
(Tit ii. 12). Thus Plato {Symp. 196 c) : elvai 
yap ofioXoyeiraL <ra><f>poavvfi to tcparelv fihov&v /cal 
iiridvfu&v : and in the Charmidea he has dedicated 
a whole dialogue to the investigation of the exact 
force of the word. Aristotle {Bhet. i. 9) : dperif 
Bl fjv 7rpo9 Ta9 'qBovct<s tov cdfLOTO^ ovTOD^ eyfovaiVj 
»9 6 vofio^ K€X€V€L I cf. Plutarch, De Curios, 14 ; 
De Virt. Mor. 2 ; and ChrylL 6 : rj fiev oiv cay^po^ 
avvT) fipaxvTTj^ Tt9 co'tIv einOvfiL&v xal Ta^i^, 
avaipovaa fiev ra^ iirctaaKrov^ koX irepirra^:, 
Katp^ Be Kol fierpLOTTjri Koaiiowa ra9 avarfKalwi : 
Diogenes Laertius, iii. 57. 91 ; and Clement of 
Alexandria, Strom, .ii. 18. In Jeremy Taylor's 
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words (^The House of Feasting) : "It is reason's 
girdle, and passion's bridle. • • . it is pm^ir} '^vj(7J^, 
as Pythagoras calls it ; KfyrfrU dpenjff, so Socrates ; 
Koa-fAo^ ar/aO&v wdyrmv, so Plato ; da^aXeia r&v 
KaWlarcov l^emv, so lamblichus." We find it 
often joined to Koo-fiiiTrf^ (Aristophanes, Plut 668, 
564) ; to evra^ia (2 Mace. iv. 37) ; to xaprepla 
(Philo, De Agric. 22). No single Latin word 
exactly represents it ; Cicero, as he avows himself 
( Ttisc. iii. 5 ; cf. v. 14), renders it now by * tempe- 
rantia,' now by * moderatio,' n&fr by * modestia.' 
^(D(l>po(rvpf) .was a virtne which assumed more 
marked prominence in heathen ethics than it does 
in Christian (Bcoprjfia KaWvarov Oe&Vj as Eu- 
ripides has called it) ; not because more value was 
attached to it there than with us ; but partly 
because it was there one of a much smaller com- 
pany of virtues, each of which therefore would 
singly attract more attention ; but also in part 
because for as many as are " led by the Spirit," 
this condition of self-command is taken up and 
transformed into a condition yet higher still, in 
which a man does not command himself, which is 
well, but, which is far better still, is commanded 
by God. 

In the passage already referred to (1 Tim. ii.' 9), 
where it and alSo)^ occur together, we shall best 
distinguish them thus, and the distinction will be 
capable of further application ; — if atBd^ is that 
' shamefastness,'* or pudency, which shrinks from 

^ It is a pity that ' shamefast ' and ' shamefastness,' by 
which last word our translators rendered tr»<t>poirvini here^ 
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overpassing the limits of womanly reserve and 
modesty, as well as from the dishonour which 
would justly attach thereto, a<o(f>poa-\nnf) Is that 
habitual inner self-government, with its constant 
rein on all the passions and desires, which would 
hinder the temptation to this from arising, or at 
all events from arising in such strength as should 
overbear the checks and barriers which aiid)^ 
opposed to it. 



§ xxi. — a-vpcD, eKKvcd, 

These words differ, and with differences not 
theologically unimportant. We best represent 

should have been corrupted in modern use to * shame/a^^^^ 
and * shsime/acedness.* The words are properly of the same 
formation as 'steadfast/ 'steadfastness/ 'soothfast/ 'sooth- 
fastness/ and those good old English words, now lost to us, 
'rootfast/ and ' rootf astness.' Ashy ' rootfast ' our fathers 
understood that which was firm and fast by its root, so by 
' shamefast ' in like manner, that which was established and 
made fast by (an honorable) shame. To change this into 
' sh&me/aced ' is to allow all the meaning and force of the word 
to run to the surface, to leave us ethically a far inferior word. 
It is very inexcusable that all modem reprints of the Autho- 
rized Version should have given in to this corruption. So 
long as merely the spelling of a word is concerned, this may 
very well be allowed to fall in with modem use ; we do not 
want them to print *sonne* or'marveile/ when everybody 
now spells ^ son ' 'and ' marvel/ But where the true form, 
indeed the life, of a word is affected by the alterations which 
it has undergone, there I cannot but consider that subse-* 
quent editors were bound to adhere to the first edition of 1611, 
which should have been considered authoritative and exem- 
plary for all that followed. 
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these their difTerences in English when we render 
avpeiVy ' to drag,' kXKvevv^ * to draw.' In cvpeiv, 
as in our ' drag/ there lies always the notion of 
force, as when Plutarch {De Lib. Ed. 8) speaks of 
the headlong course of a river, iravra trvpcDv xal 
irdvra Trapa^epoov : and it will follow, that where 
persons, and not merely things, are in question, 
avpeip will involve the notion of violence (Acts 
viii. 3; xiv. 19; xvii, 6). But in iXtcveiy this 
notion of force or violence does not of necessity 
lie. That, indeed, such is often implied in it, is 
plain enough (Acts xvi. 19 ; xxi, 30 ; Jam. iL 6 ; 
and cf» Homer, II. xi. 268; xxiv. 62, 417; Aris- 
tophanes, Equit, 710 ; Euripides, Troad. 70 : kla^ 
elkKe KaxrdvBpav fila) ; but not always (thus Plato, 
Pol, vi. 494 e : idv Skicrirab irpo^ (f>CKoa-o<^lav : cf. 
vii, 538 rf), any more than in our *draw,' which 
we use of a mental and moral attraction, or in the 
Latin * traho,' as witness the language of the poet, 
' Trahit sua quemque voluptas.' 

Only by keeping in mind the difference which 
thus there is between eXicveiv and avpetVy can we 
vindicate from erroneous interpretation two doctrin- 
ally important passages in the Gospel of St. John. 
The first is xii. 32 : " I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men [TraVra? eX/cuo-o)] imto 
me." But how does a crucified, and thus an exalted, 
Saviour draw all men unto Him ? Not by force, 
for the will is incapable of force, but by the divine 
attractions of his love. Again He declares (vi. 44) : 
" No man can come to Me, except the Father 
which hath sent Me draw him " {ekKVir'Q avrov). 

g2 
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If ow as many as feel bound to deny any * gratia 
irresistibilis/ which turns man into a mere machine, 
and by which, willing or unwilling, he is dragged 
to God, must at once allow, must indeed assert, 
that this iX/cvay can mean no more than the potent 
allurements, the allective force of love, the at- 
tracting of men by the Father to the Son ; com- 
pare Jer, xxxi. 3, "With loving-kindness have 
I drawn ihee^ {etKjcvtra ore), and Cant, i, 3, 4, 
Did we find cvpetv on either of these occasions 
(not that I conceive this would have been possible), 
the assertors of a * gratia irresistibilis'* might then 
urge the declarations of our Lord as leaving no 
room for any other meaning but theirs ; but not as 
they now stand. 

In agreement with this which has been said, in 
kXKveiv is much more predominantly the sense of 
a drawing to a certain point, in ovpeiy merely of 
dragging after one ; thus Lucian {De Merc, Gond. 3), 

^ The excellent words of Augustine on this last passage, 
himself sometimes adduced as an upholder of this, may be 
here quoted {In Ev. Joh, Tract, xxvi. 4) : " Nemo venit ad me, 
nisi quern Pater adtraxerit. Noli te cogitare invitum trahi ; 
trahitur animus et amore. Nee timere debemoa ne ab homi- 
nibus qui verba perpendant, et a rebus maxime divinis int«l« 
ligendis longe remoti sunt, in hoc Scripturarum sanctarum 
evangelico verbo forsitan reprehendamur, et dicatur nobis, 
Quomodo Toluntate credo, si trahor P Ego dico : Parum est 
Toluntate, etiam yoluptate traheris. Forro si poets dicere 
licuit, Trahit sua quemque voluptas; non necessitas, sed 
voluptas; non obligatio, sed delectatio; quanto fortius nos 
dicere debemus, trsJii hominem ad Christum, qui delectatur 
Teritate, delectatur beatitudine, delectatur justitia^ delectatur 
sempiternll yitA, quod totum Christus est P ' 
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likening a man to a fish already hooked and dragged 
through the water, describes him as avpofkcvov xal 
7rpo9 avarfKfqv arfofievov. Not seldom there will 
lie in cupecv the notion of this dragging being 
upon the gromid, inasmuch as that will trail upon 
the ground (cf. avp/jLa, cvpSrjv, and Isa. iii. 16), 
which is forcibly dragged along with no will of its 
own ; as for example, a dead body (Philo, In Flac. 
21). A comparison of the uses of the two words 
at John xxi. 6, 8, 11, will be found entirely to 
bear out the distinction which has been here traced. 
In the first and last of these verses iXicveiv is used ; 
for in both a drawing of the net to a certain point 
is expressed ; by the disciples to themselves in the 
ship, by Peter to himself upon the shore. But at 
ver. 8 kKKv^iv is exchanged for cvpeiv : for nothing 
is there intended but the dragging of the net which 
had been fastened to the ship, after it through the 
water. Our Version, it will be seen, has main- 
tained the distinction ; so too the German of De 
Wette, by aid of * ziehen ' (= kXKveiv), and * nach- 
schleppen' (= <ri5/»€ti/), but neither the Vulgate, 
nor Beza, which both have forms of * traho ' 
throughout. 



§ xxii, — oXoKhrjpo^, riXcio?. 

These words occur together, though their order 
is reversed, at Jam. i. 4, — " perfect and entire " 
(cf. Philo, De Sac. Ah. et Cain. 33: efkirXea 
Kal oKoickqpa Kol riXeia) ; oXoKX/rjpo^ only once 
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besides in the N. T. (1 Thess. v. 23) ; oKoicXqpla 
also, used however not in an ethical but a physical 
sense, once (Acts iii. 16 ; cf. Isa. i, 6). 'OXo/tXiypo? 
signifies first, as is implied in the words which 
compose it, that which retains all allotted to it at 
the first (Ezek. xv. 5), being thus whole and entire 
in all its parts, with nothing wanting that was 
necessary for its completeness. Thus Darius would 
have been well pleased not to have taken Babylon, 
so that Zopyrus were o\6K\r}poii still (Plutarch, 
Reg. et Imper. Apoiheg,). Again, unhewn stones, 
inasmuch as they have lost nothing in the process 
of shaping and polishing, are oXoKKqpot (Deut. 
xxvii. 6 ; 1 Mace. iv. 47) ; so too perfect weeks 
are i^SofidSe^; oXoKXijpoc (Lev. xxiii. 15) ; and a 
man iv oKoKXifipfp hep^iarty is 'in a whole skin' 
(Lucian, Philops. 8). At the next step in the 
word's use we find it employed to express that 
integrity of body, with nothing redundant, nothing 
deficient (cf. Lev. xxi. 17 — 23), which was required 
of the Levitical priests as a condition of their 
ministering at the altar, which was needful also in 
the sacrifices they offered. In both these senses 
Josephus uses it {Antt. iii. 12. 2) ; as continually 
Philo, with whom it is the standing word for this 
integrity of the priests and of the sacrifice, to the 
necessity of which he often recurs, seeing in it, 
and rightly, a mystical significance, and that these 
are oXoxXrjpov dva-iat oXoKX'qp^ 0eol> [De Vict, 2 ; 
De Vict Off. 1 : oXoKXijpov koX irayreX&<; fioufKov 
afjL€Toxov* De Agricul. 29; De Chervh, 28; cf. 
Plato, Legg, vL 759 c). When we trace the history 
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of the word, we find it following vety mucli the 
same eourse as the * integer ' and * integritas ' of the 
Latins. Like these words, it was at its next step 
transferred from bodily to mental and moral entire- 
ness (Suetonius, Glavd. 4). The only approach to 
this use of oKoicKripo^ in the Septuagint is Wisd* 
XV. 3, o\6K\i]po<: Sctcacocvvr) : but in an interesting 
and important passage in the Phcedrus of Plato 
(250 c; cf. the TimcetiSy 44 c), it is twice used to 
express the perfection of man before the fall; I 
mean, of course, the fall as Plato contemplated it ; 
when men were as yet oXoxXripoi xal diraOeh 
KttK&v, to whom, being such, 6\6/cXr)pa ^dafiara 
were vouchsafed, as contrasted with those weak 
partial glimpses of the Eternal Beauty, which are 
all whereunto the greater part of men ever now 
attain. 'OXo/cX^ypo^, then, is an epithet applied to 
a person or a thing that is ^ omnibus numeris abso- 
lutus ; ' and the ev firjSevl Xetirofievoi, which at 
Jam. i. 4 follows it, must be taken as the epex- 
egesis of the word. 

T6X€io9 is a word of various applications, but 
all of them referable to the riXo^, which is its 
ground. They in a natural sense are riXeiov, who 
are adult, having reached the full limit of stature, 
strength, and mental power appointed to them, 
who have in these respects attained their t€Xo<:, as 
distinguished from the viot or TraiSe^;, young men or 
boys (Plato, Legff. xi. 929 c ; Xenophon, Cyr. viii. 
7. 6 ; Polybius, v. 29. 2) ; St. Paul, when he 
employs the word in an ethical sense, does it con- 
tinually with this image of full completed growth. 
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as contrasted with infancy and childhood, under- 
lying his use, the TeXeiot being by him set over 
against the vqirtov iv Xp^orcS (1 Cor. ii. 6; xiv. 20; 
Eph. iv. 13, 14; ,Phil. iii. 15; Heb. v. 14; cf. 
Philo, De Agricvl. 2) ; being in fact the vraripe^ 
of 1 John ii. 13, 14, as distinct from the veavla-Kot 
and iratSla. Nor is this application of the word 
to mark the religious growth and progress of men, 
confined to the Scripture. The Stoics distinguished 
the rikeio^i in philosophy from the TrpoKOTrrtov, with 
which we may compare 1 Chron. xxv. 8, where 
the riXeioi are set over against the fiavddvovre^. 
With the heathen, those also were called Ti\€ioi 
who had been initiated into the mysteries; the 
same thought being at work here as in the giving 
of the title to rekeiov to the Lord's Supper. This 
was so called, because in it was the fiilness of 
Christian privilege, because there was nothing 
beyond it ; and the rikeioi of heathen initiation 
had their name in like manner, because those mys- 
teries into which they were now introduced were 
the latest and crowning mysteries of all. 

It will be seen that there is a certain ambiguity 
in our word ' perfect,' which, indeed, it shares with 
TeXeto9 itself; this, namely, that they are both 
employed now in a relative, now in an absolute 
sense; for only out of this ambiguity could our 
Lord have said, " Be ye therefore ^er/Bc^(T€\€£ot), 
as your Heavenly Father is perfect ^^ (rcXeto?;, 
Matt. V. 48 ; cf. xix. 21. The Christian shall be 
* perfect,' yet not in the sense in which some of 
the sects preach the doctrine of perfection, who, 
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SO soon as their words are looked into, are found 
either to mean nothing which they could not have 
expressed by a word less liable to misunderstand- 
ing ; or to mean something which no man in this 
life shall attain, and which he who affirms he has 
attained is deceiving himself, or others, or both. 
The faithful man shall be * perfect,' that is, aiming 
by the grace of God to be fully furnished and 
firmly established in the knowledge and practice 
of the things of God (Jam. iii. 2 ; Col. iv. 12 : 
T€X€^09 xal 7r€7r\7}po<f>op7}fMivo<;) ; not a babe in 
Christ to the end, " not always employed in the 
elements, and infant propositions and practices of 
religion, biit doing noble actions, well skilled in 
the deepest mysteries of faith and holiness." * In 
this sense St. Paul claimed to be riXeio^, even 
while almost in the same breath he disclaimed the 
being rereKeKOfAevo^ (Phil. iii. 12, 16). 

The distinction then is plain ; the 6\6K\r}po<i is 
one who has preserved, or who, having lost, has 
regained his completeness / the Te\€to9 has attained 
his moral end, that for which he was intended; 
namely, to be a man in Christ ; however it may 
be true that, having reached this, other and higher 
ends will open out before him, to have Christ 
'formed in him more and more. In the oXoKkrjpo^ 
no grace which ought to be in a Christian man is 
wanting ; in the riXeio^ no grace is merely in its 

^ On the sense in which. ' perfection ' is demanded of the 
Christian, there is a discussion at large by J. Taylor, Doctrine 
and Practice of Repentance, i. 3. 40 — 56, from which these 
words in inverted commas are drawn. 
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weak imperfect beginningg, but all have reached a 
certain ripeness and maturity, 'OXoreX?}?, which 
occurs once in the N. T. (1 Thess. v. 23 ; cf, Plu- 
tarch, De Plac. Phil. v. 21), forms a certain con- 
necting link between the two, holding on to oko^ 
KXijpo^ by its first half, to riKeio^ by its second. 



§ xxiii. — cTe<f>avo^y ZuiZrifia. 

The fact that our English word * crown ' covers 
the meanings of both these words, must not lead 
us to confound them. I indeed very much doubt 
whether anywhere in classical literature ari^avo^ 
is used of the kingly, or imperial, crown. It is 
the crown of victory in the games, of civic worth, 
of military valour, of nuptial joy, of festal glad- 
ness — woven of oak, of ivy, of parsley, of myrtle, 
of olive,— -or imitating in gold these leaves or 
others — of flowers, as of violets or roses (see Athe- 
naeus, xv. 9 — ^33), the * wreath ' in fact, or the 
* garland,' the German * Kranz * as distinguished 
from * Krone ; ' but never, any more than * corona' 
in Latin, the emblem and sign of royalty. The 
SidSr}fia was this fiaaCKela^ yv(opiafMa, as Lucian 
{Piac. 35) calls it ; cf. Xenophon, Ct/r* viii. 3. 13 ; 
Plutarch, De Frat. Am. 18; being properly a 
linen band or fillet, ' taenia ' or ' fascia ' (Curtius, 
iii. 3), encircling, the brow ; so that no language is 
more common than ireptTiOivat StdSrf/ia to indicate 
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the assumption of royal dignity (Polyblus, v. 67. 4; 
Josephus, Antt. xii. 10. 1), even as in Latin in like 
manner the ' diadema ' is alone the ' insigne regium* 
(Tacitus, Annal. xv. 29). 

A passage bringing out very clearly the dis- 
tinction between the two words occurs in Plutarch. 
It is the well-known occasion on which Antonius 
offers C«8ar the kingly crown, which is described 
ss SidSrjfMa aT€<f>dv^ Sd<f>vij^ TrepiireirXey/iivov 
{Cues. 61). Here the ari^avo^ is only the garland 
or laureate wreath, with which the true diadem 
was enwoven. Indeed, according to Cicero {PhiL 
ii. 34), Cassar was abeady * coronatus' (= iare- 
fl>av(Ofiivo^) : this he would have been as consul, 
when the offer was made. Plutarch {lb.) describes 
the statues of Caesar to have been, by those who 
would have suggested his assumption of royalty, 
iLahrifiaaiv dvaSeBcfiivot PaaCKiKol^. And it is 
out of the observance of this distinction that a 
statement in Suetonius ( Ccbs, 79), containing another 
version of the same incident, is to be explained. 
One places. on his statue ' coronam lauream candidd, 
fascia praeligatam ; ' on which the tribunes of the 
people command to be removed, not the ' corona,' 
but the * fascia ; ' this being the diadem, and that 
in which alone the traitorous suggestion that he 
should be proclaimed king, was contained. 

How accurately the words are discriminated in 
the Septuagint may be seen by comparing in the 
First Book of Maccabees, in which only SidSrjfia 
occurs with any frequency, the passages in which 
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this word is employed (such as i. 9 ; vi. 15 ; viii. 
14 ; xi. 13, 54; xii. 39 ; xiii. 32), and those where 
aT4<l)avo^ appears (iv. 57 ; x. 29 ; xi. 35 ; xiii. 39 : 
cf. 2 Mace xiv. 4). 

In respect of the N. T. there can be, of course, 
no doubt that whenever St. Paul speaks of crown- 
ing, and of the crown, it is always the crown of 
the conqueror, and not of the king, which he has 
in his eye. The two passages, 1 Cor. ix. 24 — 26 ; 
2 Tim. ii. 5,* place this beyond question. If St. 
Peter's allusion (1 Ep. v. 4) is not so directly to 
the Greek games, yet still the contrast which he 
tacitly draws, is a general one between the wreaths 
of heaven which never fade, the afjMpdmivo^ ari" 
<f>avo^ T^9 86^779, and the garlands of earth which 
lose their beauty and freshness so soon. At Jam. 
i. 12 ; Kev. ii. 10 ; iii. 11; iv. 4, it is more probable 
that a reference is not intended to these Greek 
games ; the alienation from which as idolatrous 
and profane was so deep on the part of the Jews 
(Josephus, Antt. xv. 8. 1 — 4), and no doubt also 
of the Jewish members of the Church, that an 
image drawn from the rewards of these games 
would have been to them rather repulsive than 
attractive. Yet there also the crre^ai/o?, or the 
are^avo^ t^9 ?<u^9, is the emblem, not of royalty, 
but of highest joy and gladness, of glory and 
immortality. 

We may feel the more confident that St. John 
in those passages from the Apocalypse did not 
intend kingly crowns, from the circumstance that 
on three occasions, where beyond a doubt he does 
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mean such, BLoZrjfjba is the word which he employs 
(Eev. xii. 3 ; xiii. 1 [cf. xvii. 9, 10, ai eirra /c€<l)a\al 
• . . )8a(r^X€A9 hrrd eia-tv] ; xix. 12). In this last 
verse it is sublimely said of Him who is King of 
kings and Lord of lords, that " on his head were 
many cronma " {StaB'^fMara iroXKd) ; an expression 
which, with all its magnificence, we find it hard to 
realize, so long as we picture to our mind's eye 
such crowns as at the present monarchs wear, but 
intelligible at once, when we contemplate them as 
diademSj that is, narrow fillets bound about the 
brow, such as SuzBi^fuiTa will imply. These 
" many diadems " wiU then be the tokens of the 
many royalties — of earth, of heaven, and of hell 
(Phil. ii. 10) — which are his ; royalties once usurped 
or assailed by the Great Ked Dragon, the usurper 
of Christ's dignity and honour, described therefore 
with his seven diadems as well (xiii. 1), but now 
openly and for ever assumed by Him to whom 
they rightfully belong ; just as> to compare earthly 
things with heavenly, we are told that when Pto- 
lemy, king of Egypt, entered Antioch in triumph, 
he set two * crowns ' {SutSijfiara) on his head, the 
* crown' of Asia^ and the * crown' of Egypt 
(1 Mace. xi. 13); and in Diodorus Siculus (i. 47) we 
are told of one e'xpvaav rpel^ ^aaCKela^ iirl 7^9 
#c€0a\^9j the context plainly showing that these 
are three diadems, the symbols of a triple royalty. 
The only occasion on which ari^avo^ might 
seem to be used of a kingly crown is Matt, xxvii. 
29, with its parallels in the other Gospels, where 
the weaving of the crown of thorns (ore^avo? 
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afcdvdtvo^), and placing it on the Saviour's head, 
is evidently a part of that blasphemous caricature 
of royalty which the Eoman soldiers would fain 
compel Him to enact. But woven of such mate- 
rials as it was, probably of the juncua marinus, or 
of the lycium spinosum^ it is evident that BidBr^fia 
could not be applied to it ; and the word, therefore, 
which was fittest in respect of the material whereof 
it was composed, takes place of that which would 
have been the fittest in respect of the purpose for 
which it was intended. 



§ xxiv. — irXeove^ia, ifxXapyvpla. 

Between these two words the same distinction 
exists as between our ' covetousness ' and ' avarice,' 
as between the German * Habsucht ' and * Geiz.' 
UXeove^ia is the more active sin, ^CKapffupla the 
more passive : the first, the ' amor sceleratus 
hjoihemdi^ seeks rather to grasp what it has not, and 
in this way to hive more; the second, to retain, 
and, by accumulating, to multiply that which it 
already has. The first, in its methods of acquiring, 
will be often bold and aggressive; even as it may, 
and often will, be as free in scattering and squan- 
dering, as it was eager and unscrupulous in getting: 
the 7rXeov€/cTi79 will be often *rapti largitor,' as 
was Catiline; characterizing whom Cicero demands 
[Pro CaL 6) : ' Quis in rapacitate avarior ? quis in 
largitione effusior?' even as the same is very 
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boldly conceived in the Sir Giles Overreach of 
Massinger. Consistently with this, we find TrXeo- 
vifCTr]<: joined with apira^ (1 Cor. v. 10) ; TrXeove^ia 
with fiapvTTf^ (Plutarch, Artst 3) ; TrXeove^iat 
with KKoiraL (Mark vii. 22) ; with ahiKiav (Strabo, 
vii« 4. 6) ; with <f>CKovei,iciab (Plato, Legg. iii. 677 h) ; 
and the sin defined by Theodoret (in F/p. ad Rom. 
i. 30) : f} Tov TrXetovo? e^eai^, /cat t&v ov irpoa^ 
fjKovTtov f) apira^rj : with which compare Cicero's 
definition of ' avaritia' as " injuriosa appetitio alien- 
orum" [ad Herenn. iv. 26). But, while it is thus 
with TrXeovef /a, «f>Ckapr^vpia on the other hand, the 
miser's sin^ will be often cautious and timid, and 
will not necessarily have cast off the outward 
appearances of righteousness. The Pharisees, for 
example, were if>t\dpyvpob (Luke xvi. 14); this 
was not irreconcilable with the maintenance of the 
outward shows of holiness, which the irXeove^ia 
would evidently have been. 

Cowley, in the delightful prose which he has 
mingled with his verse, draws this distinction 
strongly and well {Essay 7, Of Avarice), though 
Chaucer had done the same before him in his 
Persones Tale / and more at length in his descrip- 
tion severally of Covetise and Avarice in the 
Romaunt of the Rose, 183—246. " There are," 
says Cowley, " two sorts of avarice ; the one is but 
of a bastard kind, and that is the rapacious appe- 
tite for gain; not for its own sake, but for the 
pleasure of refunding it immediately through all 
the channels of pride and luxury; the other is 
the true kind, and properly so called, which is a 
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« 

restless and unsatiable desire of riches, not for any 
farther end or use, but only to hoard and preserve, 
and perpetually increase them. The covetous man 
of the first kind is like a fireedy ostrich, which 
devours any metal, but it is Sth an intent to feed 
upon it, and, in effect, it makes a shift to digest 
and excem it. The second is like the foolish 
chough, which loves to steal money only to hide it." 
There is another and more important point of 
view, from which TrXeove^la may be regarded as 
the wider, larger term, the genus, of which (fyikap- 
yvpta is the species ; this last being the love of 
money, while irKeove^ia is the drawing and snatch- 
ing to himself, on the sinner's part, of the creature 
in every form and kind, as it lies out of and beyond 
himself; the 'indigentia' of Cicero (*indigentia 
est libido inexplebilis :' Ttisc. iv. 9. 21). For this 
distinction between the words compare Augustine, 
thiarr. in Ps. cxviii. 35, 36 ; and Bengel's pro- 
found explanation of the fact, that, in the enume- 
ration of sins, St. Paul so often unites wXeove^ia 
with sins of the flesh ; as at 1 Cor. v. 11 ; Eph. 
V. 3, 5 J Col. iii. 5 : * Solet autem jungere cum im- 
puritate irTijeave^lav, nam homo extra Deum quaerit 
pabulum in creator^ materiali, vel per voluptatem, 
vel per avaritiam ; bonum alienum ad se redigit.' 
But, expressing much, Bengel has not expressed 
all. The connexion between these two provinces 
of sin is deeper, is more intimate still ; and this is 
witnessed in the fact, that not merely is irXeove^la^ 
as signifying covetousness, joined to sins of im- 
purity, but the word is sometimes in Scripture, as 
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at Eph. V. 3 (where see the commentary of Jerome), 
continually by the Greek Fathers (see Suicer, 
Thea. s. v.), employed to designate these sins them- 
selves ; even as the root out of which they alike 
grow, namely, the fierce and ever fiercer longing 
of the creature which has turned from God, to fiU 
itself with the inferior objects of sense, is one and 
the same. The monsters of luBt among the Boman 
emperors were monsters of covetousness as well 
(Suetonius, Calig. 38—41). Contemplated under 
this aspect^ irKeove^ia has a much wider and deeper 
sense than <f>i\apyvpla. Take the sublime com-» 
mentary on the word which Plato {Gorg. 493) 
supplies, where he likens the desire of man to the 
sieve or pierced vessel of the Danaids, which they 
were ever filling, but might never fill ; ^ and it is 
not too much to say, that the whole longing of the 
creature, as it has itself abandoned God, and by a 
just retribution is abandoned by Him, to stay its 
hunger with the swines' husks, instead of the 
children's bread which it has left, is contained in 
this word, 

^ It is evident that the same comparison had occurred to 
Shakespeare : 

" The cloyed will, 
That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, 
TAai tub both filled and running, ^ 

Cjymbeliuet Act i« Sc. 7. 
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§ XXV. — jSoa-KtOj TTOtfiaiveD, 

While fioa-xeiv Rud, irotfutlyeip are both often 
employed in a figurative and spirittLal sense in the 
O. T., as at 1 Chron. xi. 2 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 3 ; Ps. 
bocvii. 72 ; Jer. xxiii. 2 ; and iroi/iaipetv often in 
the New; the only occasions in the latter, where 
fiocKeiv is so used, are John xxi. 15, 17, There 
our Lord, giving to St. Peter that thrice-repeated 
commission to feed his "lambs'* (ver. 15), his 
** sheep" (ver. 16), and again his "sheep" (ver, 
17), uses, on the first occasioH. ^6<r/ce, on the second, 
'rrolfiaive, and returns again to fioaice on the third. 
This return, on the third and last repetition of the 
charge, to the word employed on the first, has been 
a strong argument with some for the entire indif- 
ference of the words. They have urged, and with 
a certain show of reason, that Christ could not 
have had progressive aspects of the pastoral work 
in his intention, nor have purposed to indicate 
them here, else He would not have come back in 
the end to /Soa-xe, the same word with which He 
began. Yet I cannot believe the variation of the 
words to have been without a motive, any more 
than the chaliges, in the same verses, from ayairav 
to <f>LKelv, from apvLa to irpo/Sara, It is true that 
our Yersion, rendering ^oaxe and iroifiaive alike 
by "Feed," has not attempted to reproduce the 
variation, any more than the Vulgate, which, on 
each occasion, has ' Pasce ;' nor do I perceive any 
resources of language by which either the Latin 
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Version or our own could have helped themselves 
here. It might be more possible in German, by 
aid of *weiden' (= fiouKetv), and 'httten' (=5 
iroifiaJpetv) j De Wette, however, has * weiden* 
throughout. 

The distinction, althoogh thus not capable oi 
being easily reproduced in all languages, is very 
far from fanciful, is indeed a most real one. 
Boo-iiMo, the same word as the Latin ^pasco,' is 
simply ^to feed:' but irovfjLalv<» involves much 
more; the whole office of the shepherd, the entire 
leading, guiding, guarding, folding of the flock, s$ 
well as the finding of nourishment for it. Thus 
Lampe : ^ Hoc symbolum totum regimen ecclesias- 
ticum comprehendit;' and Bengel: ^ fiatrxetv est 
pars Tov iroifxaLvuv.^ Out of a sense continually 
felt, of a shadowing forth in the shepherd's work 
of the highest ministries of men for the weal of 
their fellows, and of the peculiar fitness which it 
has for setting forth the same, it has been often 
transferred to tJieir office, who are, or should be^ 
the faithful guides and guardians of the people 
committed to their charge. Kings, in Homer, are 
vTObfieve^ Xa&v : cf. 2 Sam. v. 2 ; vii. 7. Nay more, 
in Scripture God Himself is a Shepherd (Isa. xl^ 
11) ; and David can use no words which shall so 
well express his sense of the Divine protection as 
these : Kvpio^ Trot/Malvei /le (Ps. xxiii. 1) ; nor does 
the Lord take anywhere a higher title than 6 iroc-r 
^^v 6 Koko^ (John X. 11 ; cf. 1 Pet. v. 4, o a/>x^-r 
iroiiirjvi Heb. xiii. 20, o fiiyw; iroifM^v r&y 
Trpo^dronv) ; nor give a higher than that impliea 

H 2 
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in this word to his ministers. Compare the sub- 
lime passage in Philo, De Agricul. 12, beginning : 
ovroD fikinoL to iroifiaivevv ecrrlv ar/aOov, &aT€ ou 
(Sao'tkevai fiovov koX ao^olt; dvSpdai, /cal ^p^v^ai^ 
riXeia /ce/caOapfiivat^, akXa /cal 060) roS Travrj-' 
ryefMovL StKalto^ avarlOeTat : with the three sections 
preceding. 

Still, it may be asked, if iroifjLalveiv be thus the 
higher word, and if irolfuiLve was therefore super- 
added upon /36afC€, because it was so, and because 
it implied so] many further ministries of care and 
tendance, why does it not appear in the last, which 
must be also the most solemn, commission given 
by the Lord to Peter ? how are we to account, if 
this be true, for his returning to /SoaKe again ? I 
cannot doubt that in Stanley's Sermons and Essays 
on the Apostolical Age, p. 138, the right answer is 
given. The lesson, in fact, which we learn from 
this his coming back to the fioaxe with which He 
had begun, is a most important one, and one 
which the Church, and all that bear rule in the 
Church, have need diligently to lay to heart ; this 
namely, that whatever else of discipline and rule 
may be superadded thereto, still, the feeding of 
the flock, the finding for them of spiritual nourish- 
ment, is the first and last; nothing else will 
supply the room of this, nor may be allowed to 
put this out of its foremost and most important 
place. How often, in a false ecclesiastical system, 
the preaching of the word loses its preeminence ; 
the ^otTKebv falls into the background, is swallowed 
up in the irovfialveiv, which presently becomes no 
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trae 7rotfialv€i,y, because it is not a fiocKetv as 
well, but such a * shepherding' rather as God's 
Word, by the prophet Ezekiel, has denounced 
(xxxiv. 2, 3, 8, 10 ; cf. Zech. xi. 15—17 ; Matt. 

XXIU.). 



§ XXVI. — 59X09, i^Ooyo^. 

These words are often joined together; they 
iare so by St. Paul, Gal. v. 20, 21 ; by Clemens 
Romanus, 1 Ep. ad Ccr, 3, 4, 5 ; and we may say 
by Cyprian in his little treatise, De Zelo et Livore : 
by classical writers as well; as, for instance, by 
Plato, Phil. 47 e ; Legg. iii. 679 c ; Menex. 242 a ; 
by Plutarch, Coriol. 10. Still, there are differences 
between them ; and this first, that ^\o^ is & fiiaov, 
being used sometimes in a good (as John ii. 17 ; 
Bom. X. 2 ; 2 Cor. ix. 2), sometimes, and in Scrip- 
ture oftener, in an evil sense (as Acts v. 17 ; Rom. 
xiii. 13 ; Gal. v. 20 ; Jam. iii. 14) ; while <f>d6yo^ is 
not capable of a good, but is used always and only 
in an evil, signification. When ^7X09 is taken in 
good part, it signifies the honorable emulation, 
with the consequent imitation, of that which pre- 
sents itself to the mind as excellent (Lucian, Adv. 
Indoct. 17, 517X09 T&v apltrrtov: Philo, de Prcem* 
et Pom. 3, ^7X09 Tov /Sekrlovo^ : Herodian, ii. 4, 
(;^Xo9 teal fii/ivo'i^i vi. 8, ^rjXtOTtj^ xal fiifirfri]^). 
It is the Latin * semulatio,' in which nothing of 
envy is of necessity included, however it is possible 
that such in it, as in our * emulation,' may find 
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place; theGenhan^Nacheifemng/ as distinguished 
from *■ Eifersucht.' The verb * aemulor,' as is well 
known, finely expresseB the difference between 
.worthy and unworthy emulation, governing an 
accusative in cases where the first, a dative, where 
the second, is intended. 

By Aristotle t^\o^ \b employed exclusively in 
this nobler sense {Rhet, ii. 11), to signify the active 
emulation which grieves, not that another has the 
good, but. that itself has it not; and which,, not 
pausing, here seeks to make the wanting its own. 
In this respect it is contrasted by him with envy : 
eari, §7X09 Xutti; Tt9 €7rl ^aivofiivfj wapovaic^ 
ayaO&v ivrifioov, .... ov)^ on aWipj aXX* on 
ovxi KaX avT^ iarr Blo koI eineiKh ia-nv 6 §7X09, 

Kol €in€l,K&V* TO hk (f)0OV€lV, <f>av\0V, Kol ^UuXfOV, 

Cf. Jerome {Exp. in Gal. v. 20) : ' 5^X09 et in 
bonam partem accipi potest, quum quis nititur 
ea quae bona sunt aemulari. Invidia vero alien& 
felicitate torquetur.' And again {in Gal. iv. 17) : 
*\^mulanfur bene, qui cum videant in aliquibus 
esse gratias, dona, virtutes, ipsi tales esse deside- 
rant.* (Ecumenius: eaTi 517X09 Kivqai^ '^v)(rj^ 
ivdovaKoSfj^ iirl rt, fierd Ttvo9 a^ofiouHxreo)^ rov 
irpb^ h 'q oTTovS'^ i<m. 

But it is only too easy for this zeal and honor- 
able rivalry to degenerate into a meaner passion, a 
fact strikingly attested in the Latin word * simultas,* 
connected, as Doderlein {Lat. Synon. vol. iii. p. 72) 
.shows, not with *simulare,' but with 'simul;' 
those who together aim at the same object, who are 
thus competitors J being in danger of being enemies 
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ftd well'; just as ipi^CKKa (which howerer has lept 
its more honorable use, see Plutarch, Anim. an 
Corp. App. Pef. 3) is connected with afLa. These 
degeneracies which wait so near upon emulation, 
and which sometimes cause the word itself to be 
used for that into which it degenerates (^' pale and 
bloodless emulation" Shakespeare), may assume 
two shapes ; either that of a desire to make war 
upon the good which it beholds in another, and 
thus to trouble that good, and, if possible, make it 
l^s ; therefore we find ^7<x>i; and epi^ continually 
joined together (Rom. xiii. 13 ; 2 Cor. xii. 20 ; 
GaL T. 20 ; Clemens Eomanus, 1 JSp* 3, 6) ; or, 
where there is not vigour and energy enough to 
attempt the making of it less, there may be at 
least the wishing of it less. And here in this last 
fact is the point of contact which ^17X09 has with 
(l>66vo^ (thus Plato,* Jlfeneo;. 242 a: vrpSnov iJbkv 
§^\o99 airo ^riXov hi <f>96vo^) ; the latter being 
essentially passive, as the former is active and 
energic. We do not find <f>06vo^ in the compre- 
hensive catalogue of sins at Mark vii. 21,. 22 ; its 
place being there supplied by a circumlocutio^tt, 
6<p0a\fi6<: wovrjpo^f but one putting itself in con- 
nexion with the Latin ' invidia,' which is derived, 
as Cicero observes (2Wc. iii. 9), * a nimis intuendo 
fortunam alterius ;' cf. Matt. xx. 15 ; and 1 Sam. 
xviii. 9 : " Saul eye^i," i. e, envied, " David," to 
which we may add the * urentes oculos * of the 
Latin poet. ^06vo^ is the meaner sin, — and there- 
fore the beautiful Greek proverb: 6 <f>06vo^ Ifo) 
rov 0€lov xopovy — ^being merely displeasure at 
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anotlier's goods ^ (Kvirtf hr aXXorpiot,^ ar/a6ot^\ 
as the Stoics defined it, Diogenes Laertius, vii. 63. 
Ill), with the desire that these may be less; and 
this, quite apart from any hope that thereby its 
own will be more (Aristotle, Bhet, ii, 10), He that 
feels it, does not feel with it any impulse or 
longing to raise himself to the level of him whom 
he envies, but only to depress the envied to his 
own.^ When the victories of Miltiades would not 
suffer the youthful Themistocles to sleep (Plutarch, 
ITiem. 3), here was ^7X09, that is, in its nobler 
form, an emulation which prompted him to worthy 
actions, and would not let him rest, till he had set 
a Salamis of his own against the Marathon of his 
great predecessor. But it was (f>06vo^ which made 
that Athenian citizen to be weary of hearing Aris- 
tides evermore styled "The Just" (Plutarch, 
Artst, 7) ; and this his envy contained no impulses 
moving him to strive for himself after the justice 
which he envied in another. See on this subject 
further the beautiful remarks of Plutarch, Be Prof. 
Virt. 14. . 

* Augrustine's definition of <l>B6vos '{Exp, in Qal, v. 21) is 
not quite satisfactory : ' Invidia yero dolor animi est, cum in- 
digntis yidetur aliqais assequi etiam quod non appetebas.' This 
would rather be vifitais and vffiea-ap in the ethical terminology 
of Aristotle (Et&ic. Nic, ii. 7. 15; Rhet. ii. 9). 

' On the likenesses and differences between fjMros and 
<f>36vo$, see Plutarch's graceful little essay, full of subtle 
analysis of the human heart, De Invidid etOdio, 
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§ XXvil. — fi»i7, )9/09. 

The Latin language and the English are alike 
poorer than the Greek, in having but one word, 
the Latin *vita,' the English *life,' to express 
these two Greek. There would, indeed, be no 
comparative poverty here, if feaiy and /Sto^ were 
merely duplicates ; but, covering as they do very 
different spaces of meaning, it is certain that we, 
having but one word for them both, must use this 
one in very diverse senses ; it is possible that by 
this equivocation we may, without being aware of 
it, conceal very real and important differences from 
ourselves ; for, indeed, there is nothing so potent 
to do this as the equivocal use of a word. 

The true antithesis of fcoiy is 0dvaro<; (Kom. viii. 
38 ; 2 Cor. v. 4 ; cf. Jer. viii. 3 ; Ecclus. xxx. 17 ; 
Plato, Legff. xii. 944 c), as of the verb ^v, airo^ 
OvrffTKeiv (Luke xx. 38 ; 1 Tim. v. 6 ; Rev. i. 18 ; 
cf. II. xxiii. 70 ; Herodotus, i. 31 ; Plato, FhtRdo^ 
71 d\ ov/c ivamlov <f)f)<; to3 f^v to reOvdvai elvai) ; 
fcoiy, in fact, being very nearly connected with oco, 
arjfii, to breathe the breath of Ufe, which is the 
necessary condition of living, and, as such, is in- 
volved in like manner in Trvevfia and ^^v^Vf ^ 
* spiritus ' and * anima.' 

But, while fcoiy is thus life intensive (* vita qua 
vivimus '), /S^o? is life extensive (' vita -quam vivi- 
mus '), the period or duration of life ; and then, 
in a secondary sense, the means by which that life 
is sustained; and thirdly, the manner in which 
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that life is spent. Examples of the use of ^109 
in all these senses the N; T. supplies. Thus it is 
used as — 

€u The period or duration of life ; 1 Pet. ivJ 3, 
'Xpovo^ Tov filov: of. Job x. 20, /3lo^ tov ypovovz 
Prov. iii. 2, firjico<i fiiov xal enj §ea^9t Plutarch 
{Be Lib. Ed, 17): arv^fiii ^ovov wfi? o fiio^s 
eoTi. 

/3. The means of life, or ' living,' E. V. ; Mark 
xiL 44; Luke viii. 43; xv. 12; 1 John iii. 17, 
TOV filov TOV /eoa-fiov: cf. Vla,to^ Oorg, 486 d; 
Legg, xi. 936 c ; Aristotle, HisL An. ix. 23. 2; and 
often, but not always, these means of life, with an 
under sense of largeness and abundance. 

7. The manner of life; 1 Tim. ii. 2;. so Plato 
{PoL i. 344 e): fiiov Sutyayi]: and Plutarch very 
nobly {De Is, et Os, 1) : tov 8k yivaxTKeof ra ovray 
icaX <f>pov€iv a^aipedhno^ ov /3lov a\Xa %povoi/ 
[oZ/Liat] elvat rf^y a0avaaiav : and De Lib, Ed, 7 ; 
T€TtiyfLivo^ Plo^ : Josephus, Antt, v. 10. 1 ; with 
which compare Augustine {De Trin, xii. 11) : 
'Cujus vUce sit quisque ; id est, quomodo agat hcec 
temporaliay quam vitam Graeci non ^co'jp sed filoy 
vocant.' 

From this last use of filo*:, as the manner of 
life, there is often an ethical sense inhering in it, 
which, in classical Greek at least, ^toi] does not 
possess. Thus Aristotle, according to Ammonius, 
could draw the foUowing distinction between the 
-^ords : filo^ iarl \oyi/cij ^<oij : Ammonius himself 
affirming /3m to be never, except incorrectly, 
applied to the existence of plants or animals, but 
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only to the livee of men.^ I know not how he 
can reconcile this statement with such passages as 
these &om Aristotle, Htat, An, i. 1. 15 ; ix. 8. 1 ; 
unless, indeed, he would include him in his cen- 
sure. Still, the distinction which he is here 
somewhat too absolutelj asserting, must be ac* 
knowledged as a real one ; it displays itself with 
great clearness in our words 'zoology* and 'bio« 
graphy,' We speak, on the one hand, of ' zoology,' 
for animals [ra ^&a) have the vital principle ; they 
live, as well as men ; and they are capable of being 
classed and described in relation to the different 
workings of this natural life of theirs ; but, on the 
other hand, we speak of * Jibgraphy ;' for men not 
merely live, but they feorf lives, lives in which 
there is that moral distinction between one and 
another, which may make them well worthy to be 
recorded. They axe criy t'^o^, but oBol fitov, 
JProv. iv. 10. 

Out of what has just been said it will follow, 
that, while Oavaro^ and fyari constitute, as was 
observed above, the true antithesis, yet they do so 
only so long as life is physically contemplated ; 
thus the Son of Sirach (xx. 17) : Kpelaatov ddvaro^ 
virip ^(offv Vitcpcv rj appciarrjfLa efifiovov. But so 
soon as a moral sentiment is introduced, and ' life* 
is contemplated as the opportunity for living nobly 
or otherwise, the antithesis is not between Odvaro^ 
and ^a>9;, but Odvara^ and /Stb?: thus compare 
Xenophon {De Bep. Lac. ix. 1) : alperJurepov elvat 

^ See on this point, and genendly on these two synonyms, 
Ydmel, Synon, JForUrbMck, p. 168, sq. 
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rbv KoKov Odvarop avrl rov alaypov filov^ With 
Plato {Legg. xii. 944 d)\ ^toijv al(T')(pav appvfievo^ 
fiera rdy^pv^j fiaXKov fj fier avhpeia^ kcCKov KaX 
^vSa(fiova Odvarov. A reference to the two pas- 
sages will show that in the latter it is the present 
boon of shamefol life, (therefore fci)?;,) which the 
craven soldier prefers to a blessed death ; while in 
the former Lycurgos teaches that an honorable 
death is to be chosen rather than a long shameful 
existence, a ^io^ a/3io^ (Empedocles, 326) ; a fiio^ 
dfilodTo^ (Xenophpn, Mem. iv. 8. 8; ov j3ia>r6^, 
Vlaio, ApoL 38 a; a 'vita non vitalis'); from which 
all the ornament of life has departed. The two 
great chapters with which the Gorgtas of Plato 
concludes (82, 83), are alone sufficient to bring 
plainly before the consciousness the fall distinction 
between the words themselves, as also between 
those derived from them; and compare Hero- 
dotus, vii. 46. 

But this being the case, ^8/09, and not Jiwiy, being 
thus shown to be the ethical word in classical 
antiquity, a thoughtful reader of Scripture might 
very well inquire with something of perplexity, 
how it is to be explained that all is there reversed 
— ffi)?; being certainly in it the nobler word, be- 
longing to the innermost circle of those terms 
whereby are expressed the highest gifts of God to 
his creatures; so that, while ^to9 has there no such 
worthy use, but rather the contrary — for we find it 
in such associations as these, ii^val tov j3lov (Luke 
viii. 14), Trpa^fjLarelai rov filov (2 Tim, ii. 4), 
dXa^oveia rov filov (1 John ii, 16) — fcoTy, on the 
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Other hand, is continually used in the very noblest 
connexion; or^c^avo? t^9 fw^v (Rev. ii. 10), /9t)8-» 
Xo9 T^9 ?fi>^9 (ill. 6), Jo)^ #cai eva-ijSeia (2 Pet. i. 3), 
(fcki^ ical a^Oapaia (2 Tim. i. 10), ^o^ rov ®€ov 
(Eph. iv. 18), ^for) al<ovu^ (Matt. xix. 16) ;^ or it 
may be simply (Jwi/ (Matt. vii. 14, and often), to 
set out the highest blessedness of the creature, 

A little reflection will supply the answer. Re- 
vealed religion, and it alone, puts death and sin in 
closest conneidon, declares lliem the necessary cor- 
relatives one of the other (Gen. i. — ^iii.; Rom. v. 12), 
and, as an involved consequence, in like manner, 
life and holiness. It alone proclaims that, wherever 
there is death, it is there because sin was there 
first ; wherever there is no death, that is, life, it is 
there, because sin has never been there, or, having 
been once, is now cast out and expelled. In re- 
vealed religion, which thus makes death to have 
come into the world through sin, and only through 
sin, life is the correlative of holiness. Whatever 
truly lives, does so because sin has never found 
place in it, or, having found place for a time, has 
been expelled from it again. So soon as ever this 
is felt and understood, ^ayq at once assumes the 
profoundest moral significance ; It becomes the 
fittest expression for the very highest blessedness. 
Of that whereof you predicate absolute fcoiy, you 
predicate of the same absolute holiness, Christ 
affirming of Himself, iya> elfi^ '^ ^(oii, implicitly 
affirmed of Himself that He was absolute holiness; 

' Zmrj alf&mos occurs once in the Septuagint (Dan. xii. 2 ; , 
of. M d€vao£, 2 Mace yIL 36), and in Plutarch, De h. et 

09. 1. 
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and in the creature, in like manner, that only lives; 
or triumphs o^er death, death at once physical and 
spintoal, which has first triumphed oyer sin. No 
wonder, then, that Scripture should know ©f no 
higher word than (Jaw; to set forth either the 
blessedness of God, or the blessedness of the 
creature in communion with God. 

From what has been said it will at once be 
perceived how erroneous] is that exposition of 
Eph. iv. 18, which understands dfnjTCKoTpitofiivoi 
T§9 5«>^ Tov ©€o5, as " alienated from a dtvtne 
life,^* or, from a life lived accordinff to the tntU 
and commandments of God (* remoti a vitft illft 
qu» secundum Deum est:* Grotius), fowj having 
never, certainly never with St. Paul, this signifi- 
cation. The fact of such alienation was only too 
true ; but it is not what the Apostle is affirming 
here. Rather he is describing the miserable con- 
dition of the heathen, as of men estranged from 
God, the one fountain of life {Trapi Sol Tr^ytf 
fQ>^9, Ps. XXXV. 10) ; as not having life, because 
separated from Him who alone absolutely lives 
(John V. 26), and in connexion with whom alone 
any creature has life. Another passage, namely 
Gal. V. 25, we shall never rightly imderstand, it 
will always seem to contain a tautology, until we 
give to ^(07] (and to the verb ^fjv as well) the force 
which has been claimed for it here. 
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The distinction which the later Greek gram- 
marians sought to trace between these words was 
this ; a man wonld be SetnroTtj^, as 'respects his 
slaves (Plato, Legg. vi. 756 e), and therefore oUo^ 
SetrrroTff^f bat /evpio^ in respect of his wife and 
childr^ who, in speaking either to him or of him, 
would give him this title of honour ; ^ as Sara 
obeyed Abraham, calling him lord^^ {tcvpi^ov avrbv 
Ka7<^vaa, 1 Pet iii. 6 ; cf. 1 Sam. L 8 ; and Plu* 
tarch, De Virt. MuL s. yy. ykUxa koX Meyurrd). 
There is a certain tmth in this distinction. Un* 
donbtedly there does lie in Kvpio^ the sense of an 
authority owning limitations, — moral limitations 
it may be — ^and the word implies that the wielder 
of this authority will not exclude, in wielding it, 
their good over whom it is exercised; while in 
h^airovri^ is implied a more unrestricted power and 
absolute domination, confessing no such limitations 
or restraints. He who addresses another as Seo*- 
TTora, puts a far greater emphasis of submission 
into his speech than if he had addressed him as 
Kvpi,e. It was out of a feeling of this that the free 
Greeks refused this title of hea'n-oTq^ to any but 
the gods (Euripides, Hippol. 88 : ava^, 0eoif<: yap 
Seairora^ xaKelv yp^dv) ; and the sense of this 
distinction of theirs we have retained in our use of 
•despot,' 'despotic,' 'despotism,' as set over against 
our use of \ lord,' ' lordship,' and the like ; the 
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* despot ' IS one who exercises not dominion onlj, 
but domination. 

Still, there were influences at work, tending to 
break down any such distinction as this. Slavery, 
however legalized, is so abhorrent to men's inborn 
sense of right, that they seek to mitigate, in word 
at least, if not in fact, the atrocity of it ; and thus, 
as no southern Planter at the present day willingly 
speaks of his ' slaves,' but prefers some other term, 
so in antiquity, as far as any gentler or more 
humane view of slavery obtained, and it was not 
contemplated merely in the aspect of one man's 
unlimited power over another, the antithesis of 
SetnroTrjt^ and BovXo^ would continually give place 
to that of Kvpio^ and BovTio^. The harsher anti- 
thesis would still survive, but the milder would 
prevail side by side with it. So we practically 
find it; one language is used as freely as the other; 
and often in the same sentence both terms are em* 
ployed (Philo, Quod Omn. Proh. Lib. 6). We need 
not look further than to the writings of St. Paul, 
to see how little, in popular speech, the distinction 
of the grammarians was observed. Masters are 
now Kvpu)i (Eph. vi. 9 ; Col. iv. 1), and now Bea-- 
irorat (1 Tim. vi. 1, 2 ; Tit. ii, 9 ; cf. 1 Pet. ii, 18), 
with him. 

But, while all experience shows how little sinful 
man can be trusted with absolute unrestricted 
power over his fellow, how certainly he will abuse 
it — a moral fact attested in our use of ' despot ' as 
equivalent with * tyrant,' as well as in the history 
of the word ' tyrant ' itself— it can only be a bless-* 
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edness for man to think of God as the absolute 
Lord, Ruler, and Disposer of his life ; since with 
Him power is never disconnected from wisdom and 
from love: and, as we saw that the Greeks, not 
without a certain sense of this, were well pleased 
to style the gods Scctttotcu, however they might 
refuse this title to any other ; so, within the limits 
of Revelation, we find SeKnrorr)^, no less than 
/evpux:, applied to the true God. Thus in the 
Septuagint, at Josh. v. 14; Prov. xxix, 26; 
Jer. iv. 10, . and elsewhere; while the occasions 
on which God is styled Se<r7roTiy9 in the N. T, 
are these : Luke ii. 29 ; Acts iv. 24 ; Rev. vi. 10 ; 
2 Pet. ii. 1 ; Jude 4. In the last two it is to Christ, 
but to Christ as God, that the title is ascribed. 
Erasmus, indeed, with that latent Arianism, of 
which, perhaps, he was scarcely conscious to him- 
self, denies that, at Jude 4, hefnroTqv is to be 
referred to Christ; giving only Kvpvov to Him, and 
SeaTroTTfv to the Father. The fact that in the Greek 
text, as he read it, 0edv followed and was joined 
to SeairoTTiVy no doubt really lay at the root of his 
reluctance to ascribe the title of SeairoTTf^ to Christ. 
It was with him not a philological, but a theological 
difficulty, however he may have sought to persuade 
himself otherwise. 

There cannot be a doubt that, in agreement with 
all which has been said, SeairoTrf^ did express on 
the lips of the faithftd who used it, even more than 
KvpLo^y their sense of God's absolute disposal of 
his creatures, of his autocratic power, so that 
" He doeth according to his will in the army of 

I 
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heaven and among the inhabitants of tte earth " 
(Dan. iv. 35), That to Greek ears it conveyed an 
impression of this kind is evident from a passage 
in Philo [Quia Ber, Div. Hcer. 6), where he finds 
an evidence of Abraham's evXa/Seux, of his temper- 
ing, on one great occasion, boldness with reverence 
and godly fear, in the fact that in his approaches 
to God he forsakes the more usual Kvpie, and in 
its stead adopts the Betrrrora, in which there was 
implied a more entire prostration of self, an ampler 
recognition of the omnipotence of God, 



These words occur all three of them together at 
Bom. i. 30, although in an order exactly the re- 
verse from that in which it will be here found most 
convenient to consider them. They offer an inter^- 
esting subject for synonymous discrimination; the 
oKat^iov being, as we shall find, boastful in wordSy 
the inreprjij>avo^ proud in tkoughts, the v/Spum^^ 
insolent and injurious in acts. 

And first, as respects oKa^eov. This word occurs 
in the N. T. only in one other place (2 Tim. iii. 2) 
besides that already referred to; dKa^oveia also 
twice. Jam, iv. 16; 1 John ii. 16. Derived from 
iJXi/, * a wandering about,' it was applied first to 
vagahond mountebanks (*marktschreyers'), con- 
jurors, quacksalvers, and exorcists (Acts xix. 13 ; 
1 Tim. V; 13 ; Lucian, Revivisc. 29 : oXafoW? tcdX 
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yArfresi), who were full of empty and boastM pro- 
fessions of cures and other feats which they could 
accomplish ; like Volpone in The Fox of Ben Jon* 
son, Act ii. Sc. 1 ; being firom them transferred to 
any braggart or boaster, vaunting himself to be in 
possession of skill, or knowledge, or courage, or 
virtue, or riches, or whatever else it might be, 
which had no existence in fact. Thus the author 
of the Dejinittans which pass under Plato's name, 
defines oKa^oveia to be l^i^ vpo^nroLffTneff dyaO&v 
fbff vTrapxovrcDV : while Xenophon {Cyr, ii. 2. 12) 
describes the aXa^dv thus: 6 /lev y^p aXa^wv 
efiovye So/eeiovofia KCiaOao errl rol^ vpoairoMVfiivoi^ 
teal irXovcritoripoi^ elvat t^ elat, xal dySpe^oripoi^, 
/cal irov/jO'eiVi A iiri iKavol elai, inn<r)(yovfievoLV 
KoX ravra, i^avepol^ yijvofiivoi^, Srt rov \afielv rv 
€V€Ka teal icepZavcLv irotovaiv : and Aristotle (Ethic. 
, Nic. iv. 7. 2) : ZoKtl Sff 6 fikv oKa^iiV irpotnrovri' 
Tt«o9 T&v ipSo^wv elvat, koI fi)f inrap^ovrtov, koI 
fiei^ovwv fj V7rdpj(€u 

It is not an accident, bnt of the essence of the 
dXa^oiVf that in his boastings he overpasses the 
limits of the truth (Wisd. ii. 16, 17), as appears 
plainly from Aristotle's description of him, who 
no where ascribes to him merely the making un- 
seemly display of things which he actually pos- 
sesses, but the vaunting himself in those which he 
does not possess ; while he sets over against the 
dXa^wv the dXrfOevriKo^ xal rS filtp koX r^ \6y^; 
cf. Rhet ii. 6 : to ra dXKorpia avrov ^daiceiVy 
oKa^ovela^ arffietov : and Xenophon, Mem, i« 7. 
Thus, too, Plato {Poh viii. 560 c) joins y^evSei^ kqX 

i2 
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a\a^6v€^ \6yoi: and Plutaxch {Pyrrh, 19), aXa^top 
and KOfiTTo^. We have in the same sense a lively 
description of the aXa^dv in the Characters (23) of 
Theophrastus ; and, still better, of the shifts and 
evasions to which he has recourse, in the work, Ad 
fferenn, iv. 60, 51. While, therefore, * braggart' 
or * boaster' fairly represents dXa^dv^ * ostentation ' 
does not well give back oKa^ovela, seeing that a 
man can only be ostentatious in that which he really 
has to show; we have, in fact, no word which 
renders it at all so adequately as the German 
^ * PrahlereL' * Pride/ by which we have rendered 
it, 1 John ii. 16, is certainly not the word. For 
the thing, Falstaff and Parolles are both excellent, 
though infinitely diverse, examples of the oKa^dvi 
while, on the contrary, Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 
despite of all the big vaunting words which he 
utters, is no such, inasmuch as there are fearful 
realities of power with which these his ^e^akri^ 
ryXda-OT]^ /eopLiroi are sustained and borne out. 
This dealing in braggadocio is a vice sometimes 
ascribed to whole nations ; thus an €fi(fnrro^ dXa- 
^ovela was charged on the -^tolians of old (Poly- 
bius, iv. 3 ; cf. Livy, xxxiii. 11) ; and, in modem 
times, on the Gascons, who out of this have given 
us the word * gasconade.' The Vulgate, which 
translates aXa^ove^, 'elati,' and which the Ehemish 
in its * haughty' follows, has not seized the middle 
point of the word as successfully as Beza, who has 
rendered it * gloriosi.' * 

* We formerly used 'glorious' in this sense. Thus, in 
North's Plutarch^ p. 183: " Some took this for ^ghrious brag ; 
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A distinction has been sometimes drawn between 
the dXa^aip and the irkptrepo^ [17 a^dirri oi nrefyirC' 
peveraiy 1 Cor. xiii. 4], that the first raunts of 
things which he has not, the second of things 
which, — however little this his boasting and bravery 
about them may become him, — he actually has. 
The distinction, however, is not one that can be 
maintained (see Polybius, xxxii. 6. 6 ; xl. 6. 2) ; 
both are liars alike. 

But this habitual boasting of one's own, will 
hardly fail to be accompanied with a contempt for 
that of others. If it did not find, it would rapidly 
generate, such a sentiment; and thus dXa^oveia 
is nearly allied to xmepo'^la : we find them not 
seldom used as almost convertible terms ; thus see 
Philo, De Garit, 22 — 24. But from xmepo-^la to 
virepri^avia the step is very near; and thus we 
need not wonder to meet v7r€pTi<f>avo^ joined with 
aXafdv : cf. Clemens Eomanus, Ad Cor. 16. This 
word occurs three times, besides the two occasions 
noted already ; at Luke i. 51 ; Jam. iv. 6 ; 
1 Pet. V. 6 ; inr€priif>avla once, Mark vii. 22. 
A picturesque image serves for its basis ; imepfj^ 
ff>avo^9 derived from virkp and <f>aivofiaty being one 
who shows himself ahove his fellows, exactly as the 
Latin * superbus ' is from ' super ;' as our * stilts ' 
is connected with * Stolz,' and with * stout ' in its 

others thought he [Alcihiades] was like enough to have done 
it." And Milton (The Reason of Church Government, i. 5) : 
" He [Anselm] little dreamt then that the weeding hook of 
Reformation would^ after two ages, pluck up his glorious poppy 
[prelacy] from insulting over the good com [presbytery]." 
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earlier sense of * proud,' or * lifked up.' Deyling 
( Ohss. Sac. voL v. p. 219) : ' Vox proprie notat 
hominem capite super alios eminentem, ita ut 
quemadmodum Saul, prad ceteris sit conspicuus, 
1 Sam. ix. 2. Figurate est is qui ubique eminerCy 
et aliis pragferri cupit.' 

A man can he actually aXa^dv only when he is in 
company with his fellow men ; but the true seat of 
the inr€p7j<l)avLay the German * Hochmuth,' is within. 
He that is sick of this sin, compares himself secretly 
mth others, and lifts himself above others, in honour 
preferring himself. This sin, as Theophrastus ( Chor- 
ract. 34) describes it, is the Kara<l)p6vrfal^ rt^ irXtfv 
avTov T&v aWcov. His carriage toward others is not 
of the essence of his sin, it is only the consequence. 
His * arrogance,' as we say, his claiming to himself 
of honour and observance, his indignation, and, it 
may be, his cruelty and revenge, if these are with- 
held (see Esth. iii. 5, 6 ; and Appian, De Reb. Pun. 
viii. 118 : ci/ia xaX vir€pi^<f>ava), are only the result 
of this false estimate of himself; it is thus that 
vTrepri<f>avov and jSapeU (Plutarch, Qu. Bom. 63) 
are joined together. In the vTr€p'q<f>avo^ we may 
have the perversion of a much nobler character 
than in the aKal^wv, the melancholic, as the aka^mv 
is the sanguine, the v^pvarrj^; the choleric, tempe- 
rament ; but because nobler, therefore one which, 
if it falls, falls more deeply, sins more fearfully. 
He is one, in the striking language of Scripture, 
whose " heart is lifted up " {yy^ijkoKdphio^^ Prov.- 
xvi. 5) ; he is one of those to vyfrrjXa (l>povovvT€^ 
(Bom.xii. 16), as opposed to the raTreiyol t^ xapBla: 
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and this lifting up of bis heart may be not merely 
against man, but against God ; he may assail the 
very prerogatives of Deity itself (1 Hacc i- 21, 24 ; 
Wisd. xiv. 6 : inrep^avoi yiydvre^). Therefore 
are we thrice told, in the very same words, that 
*' Gk>d resisteth the proud " {vweprj^dvoi^ earn" 
rdaaerai : Jam. iv. 6 ; 1 Pet. v. 5 ; Prov. iii. 34 ; 
Dan. iv. 34) ; sets Himself in battle array against 
them, as they against Him. 

It remains to speak of vj3ptari^^, which, by its 
derivation from vfipi^, (which is, again, from vwep^ 
and as we should say, ' uppishness,') stands in a 
certain etymological relation with imepri^avo^ (see 
Donaldson, New Cratylus, pp. 517 — 519). "TjSpi^ 
is insolent wrong doing to others, not out of re- 
venee, or any other motive but the mere pleasure 
wh4 the infliction of the wrong imparto SoAris- 
totle {Rhet, ii. 2) : "Ect* yap vfipc^, to pkairrei^v 
KaX XvTreZv, e^ o?9 altrxyvt] io-rX r^ irdaxovrt, fii) 
Xva tX yivqraL airr^ aXXo, ff Sn iy^vero, d\V ottcov 
fiaO^* oi yap avriirotovvTe^ oirx^ if/3pl^ov<nv, dWa 
Tv/uopovvrai. 'T^pian^^ occurs only twice in the 
N. T., Eom. i. 30, where we have translated it, 
* despiteful ;' and 1 Tim. i. 13, where we have ren- 
dered it, * injurious.' In the Septuagint often ; and 
at Job xl. 6, 7 ; Isa. ii. 12, in connexion with 
v7r€pij<f>avo^ (c£ Prov. viii. 13) ; as the two, in like 
manner, are connected by Aristotle {RAet. ii. 16). 
Other words with which it is associated, are arypio^ 
(Homer, Od. vi. 120) ; drdaOaXo^ {lb. xxiv. 282) ; 
aSiKo*; (Plato, Legg. i. 630 b) ; a/coXaoro^ {Apol. 
8oc. 26 e) ; iirepoirTi]^ (Aristotle, Ethic. Nic, iv. 3. 
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21). Its exact antithesis is o-ci^/oo)!/ (Xenophon^ 
Apoh 8oc. 19 ; Ages. x. 2 ; cf. irpavBvfMo^, Prov. xvi. 
19). The vfipum]^ is contumelious ; his insolence 
and contempt of others break forth in acta of wan- 
tonness and outrage. Thus, when Hanun, king of 
Ammon, cut short the garments of king David's 
ambassadors, and shaved off half their beards, and 
so sent them back (2 Sam. x.), this was vj3pt^, St. 
Paul declares that, in the time when he persecuted 
the Church, he was vfipiari^^ (1 Tim. i. 13 ; cf. 
Acts viii. 3), but that he was himself vj3pia0€k (1 
Thess. ii. 2) at Philippi (see Acts xvi. 22, 23), 
Our blessed Lord, when He is prophesying the 
order of his Passion, declares that the Son of Man 
v^pia-OriaeTav (Luke xviii. 32), as we have later 
the account of the v^pi^ which He actually under- 
went at the hands of the Boman soldiery (Matt, 
xxvii. 27 — 30). The whole blasphemous mas- 
querade of royalty, in which it was sought that 
He should sustain the principal part, was such. 
Tacitus, describing the deaths of the Christians in 
Nero's persecution, adds {Annal. xv. 44 ) : * Pere- 
untibus addita liidibria ;' they died, he would say, 
fieS" v^petd^ ! the same may be said of York, when, 
in Shakespeare's Henry FZ, the paper crown ig 
set upon his head, before Margaret and Clifford 
stab him. 

Cruelty and lust are the two great spheres in 
which v^pi^ will display itself; or rather they are 
not two ; — ^for they are one and the same sin ; and 
Milton, when he wrote, " lust hard by hate/' say- 
ing much, yet did not say all ; — but the two forms 
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in which it will mainly display itself; and, out of 
a sense that the latter belongs to it quite as much 
as the former, Josephus {Antt. i. 11. 1) charac- 
terizes the men of Sodom as being vfipurral to 
men (cf. Gen. xix. 5), no less than dae^el^ to God. 
He applies exactly the same phrase on a later 
occasion {lb. v. 10. 1) to the sons of Eli (cf. 1 Sam. 
ii. 22) ; indicating on each occasion presently after, 
that by this v^pc^ which he ascribed to those and 
these, he intended an assault on the chastity of 
others; cf. Plutarch, DemeL 24: \ Lucian, Dial. 
Dear. vi. 1 ; and the article^TySpeci)? St/wy in Pauly's 
Encychpadie. 

The three words, then, are clearly distinguish- 
able from one another, having very different pro- 
vinces of meaning severally belonging to each: 
they present to us an ascending scale of guilt ; so 
that, seeking to sum up the whole in fewest words, 
one might say, as has been observed already, that 
the three severally express the boaster in words, 
the proud in thoughts, and the injurious in acts. 



§ XXX. — ainlj(piaTo^, y^evSo^^pKrro^;. 

The word avri'Xpia'To^ is peculiar to the Epistles 
of St. John, occurring five times in them (1 Ep. 
ii. 18, bis ; ii. 22 ; iv. 3 ; 2 Ep. 7) ; and no where 
else in the N. T. But, although St. John only 
has the word, St. Paul has, in common with him, 
a designation of the person of this great adversary, 
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and of the marks bj which he shall he recognized ; 
for there can be no doubt that the ivOptoiro^ rrj^ 
dfiaprla^, the vw t^9 a^roiXe/a?, the dvofio^ of 
2 Thess. ii. 3, 8, are all of them other designations 
of the same person (see Augustine, De Cw. Dei, 
XX. 19. 2) ; and, indeed, to St Paul and to that 
passage in his writings we are indebted for our 
ftillest instruction concerning this great enemy 
of Christ and of Grod. Passing by, as not rele- 
vant to our purpose, many of the discussions to 
which the mysterious announcement of such a 
coming foe has naturally given rise, as, for in- 
stance, whether we are to understand by the anti- 
christ a single person or a line of. persons, a person 
or a system, there is only one of these questions 
which has a right to occupy us here; namely, 
what the force is of avrl in this composition ; is it 
such as to difference aPTL^i,<rro^ from ^6i;So-» 
'XptoTo^^ does avrl'XpiaTo*; imply one who sets 
himself up against Christ, or, like '^ei/Sei^^^^rro?, 
one who sets himself up in the stead of Christ ? 
Is he an open foe, who seeks violently to usurp his 
seat; or a false friend, who, holding it indeed 
against Him, yet professes to hold it in his name? 
There is no settling this matter off-hand, as 
some are so forward to do; seeing that dvrl, in 
composition, has both these forces. It is used 
often in the sense of std>stituti(m ; thus, drr^- 
fia<n\€v^, he who is instead of the king, * prorex,' 
* viceroy;' dvOvTrarofi, he who is instead of the 
consul, * proconsul ;' dvrlZenrvo'i, he who fills the 
place at a feast of an absent guest; dvrlXvrpoVy 
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the ransom paid instead of a person. Then, se*- 
condly, there is in dvrl often the sense of opposition^ 
as in ayTi0€<n^, dvriXoyia, avruceifieyo^ : and still 
more to the point, more exact parallels to avrl- 
;^toTt>9, as expressing not merely the hct of 
opposition, but, in the latter half of the word, 
the yeiy object against which the opposition is 
directed, avT^yofila (see Suicer, Thes. s. v.), oppo- 
sition to law ; ayrlxsip} the thumb, not so called, 
because equivalent in strength to the whole hand, 
but as set oyer against the hand; olvt^Xlo^, Ijii^g 
oyer against, and so exposed to, the sun; i\vTt- 
Karav, the title which CsBsar gaye to a book which 
he wrote against Cato; avrldeo^, — not indeed in 
Homer, where it is applied to Polyphemus ( Od. i. 
70), and to the Ithacan suitors (xiy. 18), and must 
mean ' godlike,' that is, in strength and power ; — 
but yet, in later use, as in Philo; with whom 
avrldeo^ vov^ {De Conf. Ling. 19 ; De Somn. ii. 27), 
can be only the ' adveraa Deo mens ;' and so in the 
Christian Fathers. And the jests about an ' Anti*- 
pater' who sought to murder his father, to the 
effect that he was <f>€p<ivvfjLo^, would be utterly 
pointless, if dvri in composition did not bear this 
meaning. I will not cite Xi/rcpco?, where the force 
of dvrl is more questionable ; and examples in suf- 
cient number have been quoted already to proye 
that in words compounded with dirrl, some imply 
substitution, some opposition ; which being so, they 
haye equally erred, who, holding one yiew of An- 
tichrist or Ihe other, haye affirmed that the word 
itself decided the matter in their fayour. It does 
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not so; but leaves the question to be settled by 
other considerations. (See on this word avrlxptoTo^ 
a masterly discussion by Llicke, Gomm. iiber die 
Briefe des Johannes, pp. 190 — 194.) 

For myself, St. John's words seem to me deci- 
sive on the matter, that resistance to, and defiance 
of, Christ, not the false assumption of his character 
and offices, is the essential mark of Antichrist; 
that which, therefore, we should expect to find 
embodied in his name ; thus see 1 John ii. 22 ; 
2 John 7 ; and in the parallel passage, 2 Thess. 
ii. 4, he is 6 dvrcKeifievo^, where none will deny 
that the force of dvrl is that of opposition : and in 
this sense, if not all, yet many of the Fathers have 
understood the word. Thus Tertullian [De Prcesc, 
Ecer. 4) : ' Qui Antichristi, nisi Christi rebelles ?' 
The Antichrist is, in Theophylact's language, 
ivavrlo^ r& X/^toTo), * IFwferchrist,' as the Grermans 
have rightly rendered it; one who shall not pay 
so much homage to God's word as to assert its 
fulfilment in himself, for he shall deny that word 
altogether; hating even erroneous worship, because 
it is worship at all, hating much more the Church's 
worship in spirit and in truth; who, on the de- 
struction of every religion, every acknowledgment 
that man is submitted to higher powers than his 
own, shall seek to establish his throne ; and, for 
God's great truth, * G^d is man,' to substitute his 
own lie, ' Man is God.' 

The term '^evh&xpiaro^y with which we proceed 
to compare it, occurs only twice in the N. T. ; or, 
if we count, not how often it has been written, but 
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how often it was spoken, only once; for the two 
passages (Matt. xxiy. 24; Mark xiii. 22) are 
records of the same discourse. In form the word 
resembles so many others which appear to have 
l^een combined of yjrevBo^ and almost any other 
noons at wilL Thus, '^vSaTrooroXo?, '^cuSaSeX^o?, 
^vSoSiSdo'KaXo^, '^euSoTrpo^ny?, ^evSofjidprvpf 
all in Scripture ; the last also in Plato. So, too, 
in ecclesiastical Greek, ^evhoTroi^firiVy '^evhoXdrpubt 
and in classical, '^€1/80776X09 (Homer, II. xv. 159), 
'^€vSo/MKVTA9 (Herodotus, iv. 69), and a hundred 
more. The '^evh&xpioro^ is not one who denies 
the being of a Christ ; on the contrary, he builds 
on the world's expectations of such a person ; only 
he appropriates these to himself, blasphemously 
affirms that he is the foretold One, in whom God's 
promises and men's expectations are fulfilled. Thus 
Barchochab, or " the son of the Star," — as, claiming 
the prophecy at Num. xxiv. 17, he called himself, — 
who, in Hfidrian's reign, stirred up again the 
smouldering embers of Jewish insurrection into a 
flame so fierce that it consumed himself with more 
than a million of his fellow-countrymen, — he was 
a ^£t;So;^toT09 : and such have been that long 
series of blasphemous pretenders and impostors, 
the false Messiahs, who, since the rejection of the 
truth, have, in almost every age, flattered and 
betrayed the expectations of the Jews. 

The distinction,«then, is plain. The avrl^xpi^^rro^ 
denies that there is a Christ; the '^^vBoxpioro^ 
affirms himself to be the Christ. Both alike make 
wax against the Christ of God, and would set 
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themselves, though under different pretences, on 
the throne of his glory. And yet, while the words 
have this broad distinction between them, while 
they represent two different manifestations of the 
kingdom of wickedness, we ought not to forget 
that there is a sense in which the final' Antichrist' 
will be a * pseudocbrist' as well ; even as it will be 
the very character of that last revelation of hell to 
absorb into itself, and to reconcile for one last 
assault against the truth, all anterior and subordi* 
nate forms of eviL He will not, it is true, call 
himself the Christ, for he will be filled with dead- 
liest hate against the name and offices, as against 
the whole spirit and temper, of Jesus of Nazareth, 
the exalted King of Glory. But, inasmuch as no 
one can resist the truth by a mere negation, he 
must offer and oppose something positive, in the 
room of that faith which he will assail and endea- 
vour utterly to abolish. And thus we may cer- 
tainly conclude that the final Antichrist will pre- 
sent himself to the world as, in a sense, its Messiah; 
not, indeed, as the Messiah of prophecy, the 
Messiah of God, but still as the world's saviour ; 
as one, who, if men will follow him, will make 
their blessedness, giving to them the full enjoy- 
ment of a present material earth, instead of a distant 
and shadowy heaven ; abolishing those troublesome 
distinctions, now the fruitful sources of so much 
disquietude and pain ; those, namely, between the 
Church and the world, between the spirit and the 
flesh, between holiness and sin, between good and 
evil. It will follow, therefore, that however he 
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will not assume the name of Christ, and so will 
not, in the letter, be a '^€i;So;^t<rro9, yet, usurping 
to himself Christ's offices, presenting himself to 
the world as the true centre of its hopes, as the 
satisfier of its needs and healer of its hurts, he will 
in fact take up into himself all names and forms 
of blasphemy, will be the great '^^evSoxp^ro^ and 
avrl'Xpt^Tro^ at once. 



§ xxxi. — fio\vv(o, fJLUlivW, 

We have translated both these words, as often 
as they occur (fioXvvtD, at 1 Cor. viii. 7 ; Rev. iii. 
4 ; xiv. 4 ; fAiaivto, at John xviii. 28 ; Tit. i. 15 ; 
Heb. xii. 15; Jude 8), invariably by the one 
English word * defile,' a word which doubtless 
covers them both. At the same time there exists 
a certain difference between them, or at least be- 
tween the images on which they repose — this 
namely, that fioXvvetv is properly *to besmear' 
or 'besmirch,' as with mud or filth, *to defoul;' 
which, indeed, is only another form of the word 
* defile ;' thus Aristotle {Hist, An. vi. 17. 1) speaks 
of swine, t^ injX^ fLoXvyovre^ iavrov^y where the 
context shows that he must mean, crusting them- 
selves over with mud (cf. Plato, Pol. vii. 535 e ; 
Cant. V. 3; Ecclus. xiii. 1), while fiuilveiv, in its 
primary sense and usage, is not * to smear,' as with 
matter, but * to stain,' as with colour. The first 
corresponds with the Latin *inquinare' (Horace, 
Sat i. 8. 37), 'spurcare* (itself probably connected 
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with ' porcus '), and is thus exactly equivalent ta 
the Grerman * besudeln ; ' the second with the Latin 
^ maculare/ and the Grerman * beflecken.* 

It will follow from what has been said, that 
while, in a secondary and ethical sense, both words 
have an equally dishonorable signification, the 
fioXva-fio^ a-apieb^ (2 Cor. yiu 1) being no other 
than the fiidafjuara rod Koafiov (2 Pet. ii. 20), 
they are both also used of the defiling of women, 
(cf. Gen. xxxiv. 5, and Zech. xiv. 2) — this will only 
hold good so long as the words are figuratively and 
ethically taken. So taken indeed, fjLuiiyeiv is in 
classical Greek the standing word to express the 
profaning or unhallowing of aught (Plato, Legg. ix* 
868 a; Tim. 69 d; Sophocles, Anttg. 1031; cf: 
Lev. V. 3 ; John xviii. 28). In a literal sense, on 
the contrary, fiialvetv may be used in good part, 
just as, in English, we speak of the staining of 
glass, the staining of ivory (see an example of this, 
IL iv. 141), and as, in Latin, the * macula ' need 
not of necessity be also a 'labes;' nor yet in 
English the * spot ' be always a * blot.' MoXupew, 
on the other hand, admits of such better em- 
ployment as little in a literal as in a figurative 
sense* 



§ xxxii. — watSelaj vovdeala. 

The chief inducement to attempt a discrimina- 
tion of these synonyms lies in the fact of their 
occurring together at Eph. vi. 4, and being often 
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there not distinguished at all, or erroneously dis- 
tinguished. 

UaiBela is one of those many words, into which 
the more earnest spirit of revealed religion has put 
a deeper meaning than it knew of, till that took 
possession of it; the new wine by a wondrous 
process making new even the old vessel into which 
It was poured. For the Greeks, iratheUi was sim- 
ply * education ;' nor, in all the many definitions 
of iraiZela, which are to be found in Plato, is there 
80 much as the slightest prophetic anticipation of 
the new force which the word should obtain. But 
the deeper apprehension of those who had learned 
that " foolishness is bound in the heart " alike " of 
a child " and of a man, while yet " the rod of cor- 
rection may drive it far from him" (Prov. xxii. 15), 
led them, in assuming the word, to bring into it a 
further thought ; they felt and understood that all 
effectual instruction for the sinful children of men, 
includes and implies chastening, or, as we are ac- 
customed to say, out of a sense of the same truth, 
« correction." 

Two definitions of irai,helai — ^the one by a great 
heathen philosopher, the other by a great Christian 
theologian,— may be fruitfully compared. This is 
Plato's definition {Legg. ii. 659 d) : waiBela iikv 
itrff fi iralScDv oXki^ t€ koI a/yoyY^ Trpb^ rbv iiro 
Tov YOfiov \6yov opOov eiprifikvov. And this is 
that of Basil the Great {In JProv. 1) : S(my rj 

^ The Greeks indeed, acknowledged, to a certain extent, 
the same, in his secondary use of aK^katrros, which, in its 
primary, meant simply Hhe unchastised.' 
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iroWdKi^: T&v airb kukui^ Kr/XlSav avrfjv iKKadai- 
povtra. For those who felt and acknowledged 
that which is asserted in the second clause of this 
last definition, the word came to signify, not sim- 
ply * eruditio,' but, as Augustine expresses it, who 
has noticed the alteration in the word's use [Enarr. 
in Ps. cxviii. 66), ^ j>er molestias eruditio.' An5 
this is quite the predominant use of iraiheia and 
m-atheveiv both in the Septuagint and in the N. T. 
(Lev. xxvi. 18 ; Ps. vi. 1 ; Isa. liii. 5; Ecclus. 
xxii. 6, fjidaTiye^ xdl iraiZeia : Luke xxiii. 16 ; 
Heb. xii. 5, 7, 8 ; Kev. iii. 19, and often). The 
only occasion in the N. T. upon which wa^Seveiv 
occurs in the old Greek sense, is Acts vii. 22. 
Instead of " nurture " at Eph. vi. 4, which is 
hardly strong enough a word, * discipline,' I am 
persuaded, would have been preferable — the laws 
and ordinances of the Christian household, the 
transgression of which will induce correction, being 
indicated by iraiSela there. 

"Novdeaia (for which the more Attic Greek would 
have had vovderia or vov0iTrf<ri,^, see Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, pp. 513, 520) is more successfully 
rendered, * admonition ;' which, however, as we 
must not forget, has been defined by Cicero thus : 
*Admonitio est quasi lenior objurgatio.' Exactly 
so much is intended by vovdeala here ; it is the 
training by word — by the word of encouragement, 
when no more than this is wanted, but also by the 
word of remonstrance, of reproof, of blame, where 
these may be required; as set over against the 
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training by act and bj discipline, which is ircuZela. 
Bengel, who so seldom misses, has yet missed the 
distinction here, who, on the words, iv iraiSeCa ical 
vovdeala, has this note; ^Haram altera occnrrit 
raditati ; altera oblivioni et levitati. Utraque et 
sermonem et reliquam disciplinam iucludit.' In 
support of that which has been urged above, and 
in evidence that vovOea-ut is the training by word 
of mouth, such combinations as the following, 
irapaiveaev^ Koi vov0€<rlai (Plutarch, De Coh, Ird^ 
2) ; vov0€TiKol \6yoi (Xenophon, Mem. i. 2. 21) ; 
SiSaxh fcoX vov0iTij(n^ (Plato, Pol. iii. 399 b) ; 
VQvOereiv koX SiSda-Kctv {JProtag. 323 d)^ may be 
adduced. 

Relatively, then, and by comparison with irai" 
iela, vovBeala is the milder term; while yet its 
mention, associated with that other, teaches us that 
this too is a most needful element of Christian 
education; that the nraihela without it would be 
very incomplete; even as, when years advance, 
and there is no longer a child, but a young man, 
to deal with, it must give place to, or rather be 
swallowed up in, the vovOeaia altogether. And yet 
the vovdecla itself, where need is, will be earnest 
and severe enough. The word indicates much 
more than a mere Eli-remonstrance: "Nay, my 
sons, for it is no good report that I hear " (1 Sam. 
ii. 24) ; indeed, of Eli it is ex;pressly recorded, in 
respect of those sons, ovk ivovBirei, avrov^ (iii. 13) . 
In Plutarch alone we find the word united with 
fiifi^jri^ ( Cory. Prcec. 13) ; with '\p'6yo^ {De Adul. et 
Am. 17) ; and vovOereiv to have continually, if not 

k2 
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always, the sense of admonishing vnth blame {Ib.37 ; 
De Prof, in Virt, 11 ; Conj. PrcBc. 22). Jerome, 
then, is only partially in the right, when he desires 
to get rid, at Eph. vi. 4, of * correptio,' which he 
'found in the Vulgate, and which still keeps its 
place there. This he did, on the ground that in 
vovdeala no rebuke nor austerity is implied, as in 
* correptio ' there certainly is : ' Quam correptionem 
nos legimus, melius in Grseco dicitur vovOea-ia, quae 
admonitionem magis et emditionem quam auste- 
rttatem sonat.' Undoubtedly, in vovOeaCa such is 
not of necessity implied, and therefore * correptio ' 
is not its happiest rendering ; but the word does 
not exclude, nay implies this, whenever it may be 
required; the derivation, from vom and ridf^fit, 
involves as much; whatever is needed to cause 
the monition to be taken home, to be laid to hearty 
is implied in the word. 

In claiming for vov0€ala, as compared with and 
discriminated from iraiBela, that it is predomi- 
nantly the admonition by word (which is also 
plainly the view that our translators have taken of 
it), I would not at all deny that both it and the 
verb vov0€r€tv are used to express correction by 
deed, but only affirm of the other — ^the appeal to 
the reasonable faculties — that it is the primary and 
prevailing use of both ; so that in such phrases as 
these of Plato : pdffSov vovOenja-vt; {Legg. iiL 700 c) ; 
irXif^alii vovdereiv {Legg. ix. 879 d\ c£.Pol. viii. 560 
a), the word is used in a secondary and improper j 
but therefore more emphatic, sense. Such language 
is exactly parallel to that in Judges, where it is 
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said of Gideon, that " he took thorns of the wil- 
derness and briers, and with them he taught the 
men of Succoth" (viii. 16); on the strength of 
which language, or of any number of similar uses, 
no one would seek to deprive the verb *to teach' 
of having, as its primary meaning, to communicate 
orally knowledge from one to another. 



§ xxxiii. — a^€(7t9, irdpeai^;, 

"A^etTL^; is the standing word by which forgive- 
ness, or remission of sins, is expressed in the N. T. 
Derived from dif>lf)fiVy the image which imderlies 
it is plainly that of a releasing or letting go ; 
probably the year of jubilee, called constantly 
Sto^, or h/mvTo^, rrj^ a^kaeo)^, or simply aj^eai^ 
(Lev. XXV. 31, 40 ; xxvii. 24), and in which all 
debts were to be forgiven, suggested the higher 
application of the word. It occurs with consider- 
able frequency, though oftener in St. Luke than 
in all the other books of the New Covenant put 
together. On a single occasion, however, the term 
7rdp6<n^ T&y afiaprrjfAdTaov occurs (Bom. iii. 25). 
Our translators have noticed in the margin, but 
have not marked in their Version, the variation in 
the Apostle's phrase, rendering irdpeai^ here by 
* remission,' as they have rendered a<l>€ai^ else- 
where ; and many have since justified them in this, 
having, after a full consideration of the subject, 
denied that any difference was intended by him. 
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Others, again, and, as I am convinced, more rightly, 
are persuaded that St. Paul changed his word not 
without a reason, but of intention, and because he 
wished to say something which irdpeai^ would 
express adequately and accurately, and which 
aff^eat^ would not. 

It is known to many, that Cocceius with those 
of his school made much of the variation of word 
here, finding herein a great support for a favourite 
assertion of theirs, that there was no remission of 
sins, in the fullest sense of the words, under the 
Old Covenant, no reXeiaxn^ (Heb. x. 1 — 4), no 
entire abolition of sin even for the faithful them- 
selves, but only a ipreaent prcBtermtssion (Trapetrt?), 
a temporary dissimulation, upon God's part, in con- 
sideration of the sacrifice which was one day to be* 
On this matter a violent controversy raged among 
the theologians of Holland, at the end of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the following century, 
which was carried on with an unaccountable acri- 
mony ; and for a brief history of which the reader 
may turn to Deyling, Obss, Sac, vol. v. p. 209; 
Vitringa, Obss, Sac. vol. iv. p. 3 ; Venema, JDtss. 
Sac p. 72; while the fullest statement of what 
Cocceius did mean, and in his own words, inay be 
found in his Commentary on the liomans, in loc,^ 
Opp. vol. V. p. 62 ; and the same more at length 
defended and justified in his treatise, Utilitas Dis" 
tinctionis duorum Vocabuhrum Scriptures, irapiaeo}^ 
et a(l>€a€(o^, vol. ix. p. 121, sq. Those who at 
that time opposed the Cocceian scheme, denied 
that there was any distinction between a(l>€<ri^ and 
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irdpeat^. But in this they erred; for while the 
Cocceians were undoubtedly wrong, in saying that 
Jbr the faithful there was only a irdpea-i^y and no 
a<f>€0'i^, afiapTrffidrav, in applying to them what 
was asserted in respect of the world during the Old 
Covenant; they were right in maintaining that 
irdpeai^ was not entirely equivalent with a^ea^^* 
Beza, indeed, had already drawn attention to the 
distinction. Having in his Latin Version, as first 
published in 1556, taken no notice of it, he ac- 
knowledges at a later period his error, saying, 
' Hsec duo plurimum inter se difierunt ; ' and now 
rendering wdpeari^ by * dissimulatio.' 

In the first place, the derivation would of itself 
suggest a difierence of meaning. If dtpea-i^ is 
remission, ' Loslassung,' wdpeari^, from iraplrjfiiy 
will be naturally '^rosfermission,' * Vorbeilassung,' 
— the irdpecTL^ dfiaprrjfLdTODV, the prcBtermisaion or 
passing hy of sins for the present, leaving it open 
in the future either entirely to remity or else ade- 
quately to punish them, as may seem good to 
Him who has the power and- right to do the one or 
the other.^ And the classical usage both of iraptivai 
and of irdpeai^ bears out this distinction. Thus 
Xenophon [Hipp. 7. 10) : dfiapr'^fiara ov XPV 
irapUvai aKoKaaroi While of Herod Josephus 

* Fritzsche (Ad Bom. vol. i. p. 199) : * Conveniunt in hoc 
[a^co-tff et napttris] quod sive ilia, sive hsec tibi obtigerit, 
nulla peccatorum tuorum ratio habetur ; discrepant eo, quod, 
bac data^ facinomm tuorum poenas nunquam pendes; ilia con- 
cessa, non diutius nullas peccatorum tuorum pocnas lues, qaam 
ei in iis connivere placuerit, cui in delicta tua animadvertendi 
jus sit.' 
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tells US, that being desirous to punish a certain 
offence, yet for other considerations he passed it 
by {Antt, xv. 3. 2) : TraprJKe Trjv a^aprlav. When 
the Son of Sirach (Ecclus. xxiii. 2) prays to Grod 
that He would not ^^paas Jy" his sins, he assuiredly 
does not use ov fitj irap^ as = oxf fifi a^, but only 
asks that he may not be without a wholesome 
chastisement foUowing close on his transgressions. 
On the other hand, and in proof that trdpeat^ is 
equivalent to a(l>€<n^, the following passage, from 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus {Antt. Bom. vii. 37), is 
adduced: rffv fiev 6\oax€prj irdpea-iv ovx ev/jovro, 
TT^v Si 619 'xpovov oaov ri^iow dva^oXifv eXafioy, 
It is not however irdpeat^ here, but okoa^epii^ 
trdpeuif:, which is equal to a^€<rv^^ and no doubt 
the historian added the epithet out of a feeling that 
irdpea-t^ would have insuflSciently expressed his 
meaning without it. 

Having seen, then, that there is a great primd 
facie probability, that St. Paul intends something 
different .by the irdpecrt^ afiaprr^fidrwy, in thfe only 
place where he thinks good to use this phrase, from 
that which he intends in the many where he 
employs d^eat^, that passage itself, namely Rom. 
iii, 25, may now be considered more closely. It 
appears in our Version: "Whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in hi^ 

1 Still more unfortunate is a passage to which Losner {Obss, 
e Fhiloney p. 249) refers from Philo {Quod Let, Pot Ins, 47) 
ill proof that 7rapfcr«=a0€cr«. A glance at the actual words 
is sufficient to show that Losner, through some inadvertence, 
has misunderstood its meaning altogether. 
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blood, to declare his righteousness for the, remta" 
9im of sins that axe past, through the forbearance 
of God." I would venture to render it thus : 
" Whom God hath set forth as a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, for a manifestation of 
his righteousness, because of the prcBtermisaion \hui 
rriv irdpeaiv, not Bta 7^9 irapicreo)^], in the forbear- 
ance of God, of the sins that went before;" and 
the exact meaning which I should attach to the 
words is this — "There needed," St Paul would 
say, " a signal manifestation of the righteousness 
of God, on account of the long praetermission or 
passing over of sins, in his infinite forbearance, with 
no adequate expression of his wrath against them, 
during all those long years which preceded the 
coming of Christ; which manifestation of God's 
righteousness found place, when He set forth no 
other and no less than his own Son to be the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for sin," There had been a long 
period, during which God's extreme indignation 
against sin and sinners was not pronounced ; the 
time, that is, previous to the Incarnation. Of 
course, this connivance of God, this his holding of 
his peace, was only partial ; for St. Paul has him- 
self just before declared, that the wrath of God 
was revealed from heaven against all unrighteous- 
ness of men (Bom. i. 18) ; and has traced in a few 
fearful lines some of the ways in which this revela- 
tion of his wrath displayed itself (i. 24 — 32). Yet 
still, it was the time during which He suffered the 
nations to walk in their own ways (Acts xiv. 16) ; 
they were " the times of ignorance " which " God 
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winked at '*" (Acts xvli. 30), in other words, times 
of the dvo'xt) Tov- 0€oi), this avax,V heing the cor- 
relative of irdpeai^j as %a/9£9 is of a^eai^ : so that 
the finding of avox^ l^^^e is a strong confirmation 
of that view of the word which has been just 
maintained. But this position in regard of sin 
could, in the very nature of things, be only transient 
and provisional. With a man, the prsetermission 
of ofiences, or * praeterition,' as Hammond would 
render it (deducing the word, but wrongly, from 
irdpeifiij * prsetereo '), will very often be identical 
with the remission, the irapearc^ will be one with 
the d<l>€<n^. He forgets; he has not power to 
bring the long past into judgment, even if he 
would ; or he has not righteous energy enough to 
will it. But with an absolutely righteous God, 
the irapeai^ can only be temporary, and must 
always find place with a looking on to a final 
decision ; forbearance is no acquittance ; every sin 
must at last either be absolutely forgiven, or ade- 
quately avenged. In the meanwhile, the very 
irapeai^ might seem to call in question the abso- 
lute righteousness of Him, who was thus content 
to pass by and to connive. God held his peace, 
and it was only too near to the evil thought of 
man to think wickedly that he was such an one 
as himself, morally indifferent to good and to evil; 
that such with too many was the consequence of 
the avo')(ri tov 0€oO, the Psalmist himself declares 
(Ps. 1. 21) ; but now (eV t^S vvv xavp^) God, by 
the sacrifice of his Son, had rendered such a per- 
verse misunderstanding of his meaning in the past 
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dissimulation of sin for ever impossible. Bengel 
expresses well this same interpretation, which I 
cannot doubt is the correct one, of the passage : 
* Objectum prsetermissionis [TrapcVe©?], peccata ; 
tolerantisB [dvoj(7Jsi]j peccatores, contra quos non 
est persecutus Deus jus suum. Et hsec et ilia 
quam diu fuit, non ita apparuit justitia Dei : 
non enim tam vehementer visus est irasci peccato, 
sed peccatorem sibi relinquere, apbeXeiv, negligere, 
Heb. yiii. 9. At in sanguine Ohristi et morte 
propitiatorift ostensa est Dei justitia, cum vindict^ 
adversus peccatum ipsnm, ut esset ipse Justus, et 
cum zelo pro peccatoris liberatione, ut esset ipse 
justificans.^ Compare Hammond {in loc,)^ who has 
seized excellently well the true distinction between 
the two words. 

He, then, that is partaker of the a^€<ri^, has his 
sins forgiven, so that, unless he bring them back 
upon himself by new and farther disobedience 
(Matt, xviii. 32, 34; 2 Pet. i. 9 ; ii. 20), they shall 
not be imputed to him, or mentioned against him 
any more ; while the irapeai^ is indeed a benefit, 
but a very subordinate one ; it is the present pass- 
ing by of sin, the suspension of its punishment, 
the not shutting up of all ways of mercy against 
the sinner, the giving to him of space and helps 
for repentance, as it is said at Wisd. xi. 24 : 
irapopwi afAapnjfjLara dvdp(oira)y eh fierdvoiav: 
cf. Kom. ii, 3 — 6. If this repentance follow, then 
the irdpeai^ will be swallowed up in the a^€<rt9, 
but if not, then the punishment, suspended, but 
not averted, in its due time will arrive (Luke xiii. 9). 
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§ xxxiv. — fACJfioT^yia, aia")(po\oyia, evrpaireXia. 

MaypoXoyla, a word employed by Aristotle, but 
not of frequent use till the later Greek, is rendered 
well in the Vulgate, on the one occasion of its 
occurrence in Scripture (Eph. v. 4), by 'stulti- 
loquium,' a compound word, it may be first coined 
by Plautus {Mil. Olor. ii. 3. 25); although one 
which did not find more favour and currency in 
the after language of Eome, than the * stultiloquy' 
which Jeremy Taylor sought to introduce among 
ourselves. It will include not merely the irav prjfia 
apyov of our Lord (Matt. xii. 36), but in good part, 
also the ttS? \oyo^ aairpo^ of his Apostle (Eph. 
iv, 29); discourse, as everything else about the 
Christian, needing to be seasoned with the salt of 
grace, and being in danger of growing first insipid, 
and then corrupt, without it. 

It seems to me, that those who stop short with 
the dpya pi]fuiTa, as if those alone were included 
in the word, fail to exhaust the fulness of its 
meaning. Thus Calvin too weakly : * Sermones 
inepti ac inanes,' nuUiusque frugis;' and even 
Jeremy Taylor, in his sermons On the Good and 
Evil Tongue {Serm, xxxii. j}t 2), hardly comes up 
to the full force of the word. The remarkable 
passage in which he unfolds the meaning of the 
fKopoXoyia begins thus : " That which is here 
meant by stultiloquy or foolish speaking is the 
* lubricum verbi,' as St. Ambrose calls it, the * slip- 
ping with the tongue' which prating people often 
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suffer, whose discourses betray the vanity of their 
spirit, and discover * the hidden man of the heart.' " 
In heathen writings, fiaopoXoyva may very well be 
used as little more than equivalent to dSoXecrxidy 
^random talk,' and fi<opo7\x>y€iv as equivalent to 
\rfpelv (Plutarch, De Oarr. 4) ; but words obtain 
a new earnestness when they are assumed into 
the ethical terminology of Christ's school. Nor 
in seeking to enter fully into this word's meaning, 
ought we to leave out of sight the greater emphasis 
which the words *fool,' * foolish,' * folly,' obtain 
in the language of Scripture, than elsewhere they 
have, or can have. There is the positive of folly 
as well as the negative to be taken account of, 
when we are weighing the force of fKopoXoyia; 
it is that * talk of fools,' which is folly and sin 
together. 

AlaxpoXoyla also occurs only once in the N. T. 
(Col. iii. 8), and is not to be in its meaning con- 
founded with ataxpoTTf^ (Eph. v. 4). By it the 
Greek Fathers (see Suicer, Thea. s. v.), and most 
expositors after them, have understood obscene 
discourse, * turpiloquium,' such communication as 
ministers to wantonness, o)(r)fia iropveui^, as Chry- 
sostom explains it. Thus Clement of Alexandria 
has a chapter in his PcBdagogns (ii. 6), Uepl ala-'x^po- 
Ti^ia^, in which he recognizes no other meaning 
but this. Nor is it otherwise with our own Version, 
which has rendered the word by * filthy commu- 
nication.' Now, beyond a doubt, alaxpoXoyla has 
sometimes this sense predominantly, or even ex- 
clusively; thus Xenophon, De Bejp. Lac. v. 6; 
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Aristotle, De. R^. vii. 15 ; Epictetus, Man, xxxiii. 
16; and see Becker's Gharikles, Ist ed, vol. ii. 
p. 264. But very often, indeed more generally, 
by altrxpoXoyia is indicated all foul-mouthed 
abusiveness of every kind, not excluding this, one 
of the most obvious kinds, readiest to hand, and 
most offensive, but still not pointing at such alone. 
Thus Polybius, viii. 13. 8 ; xxxi. 10. 4 : aurxpoXo^ 
yla Kal \o£opla Kara tov jSaaiXito^ : and com- 
pare the phrase ai<r)(po\oyia i(f>^ Upok. Plutarch 
also {De Lib, Ed, 14), denouncing all aUrypokty^la 
as unbecoming to youth ingenuously brought up, 
includes in it every license of the ungovemed 
tongue, employing itself in the abuse of others ; 
and I am persuaded that St. Paul, using the word, 
intends to forbid the same. The context and com- 
pany in which the word is found goes far to prove 
this ; for all the other things which he is here pro- 
hibiting, are the outbreaks of a loveless spirit toward 
our neighbour; and so, I cannot but believe, is this. 
But by far the most interesting word in this 
group remains still to be considered. 'E^inpairekla, 
a finely selected word of the world's use, which 
however St. Paul uses not in the world's sense, 
like its synonyms just considered, is of solitary 
occurrence in the N. T, (Eph. v. 4). Derived from 
ei and Tp€W€(rdai, that which easily tums^ and in 
this way adapts, itself to the shifting circumstances 
of the moment, to the moods and conditions, of 
those with whom at the moment it may deal ;^ it 

^ Cbrjsostoin, who, like most great teachers, often turns 
etymology into the materials of exhortation, does not fail to 
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has not of necessitj, nor indeed had it more than 
slightly and occasionally in classical use, that evil 
signification which, in the use of the Apostle, and 
of the ethical writers of the Church, it exclusively 
acquired. That St. Paul himself could be evrpd' 
'ireXof: in the better sense of the word, he has given 
the most illustrious proof, Actsxxvi. 29. Thucydides, 
in that panegyric of the Athenians which he puts 
into the mouth of Pericles, employs €VTpa7re\a>^ 
(ii. 41) as = €u/ctK^TG)9, to characterize the * versatile 
ingenium' of his countrymen : and we find in Plato 
(Pol. viii. 563 a), evrpairekla joined with ^^aptei/- 
Tiarfi6<;: as it is in Plutarch {De AduL et Am, 7), 
in Josephus {Antt. xii. 4. 3), and in Philo {Leg. ad 
Cat. 45), with x^P^^* Aristotle also, as is well 
known, gives praise to the evrpaireko^ or iirtti^io^ 
{Ethic. Nic. iv. 8), as one who observes the due 
mean between the /9q}/aoXo;^o? and dypw^ or orKKr)- 
p6<s. He is no mere yekcDToiroio^ or buffoon ; but 
in whatever pleasantry or banter he may allow 
himself, he is still j(apUL^ or * refined,' never ex- 
ceeds the limits of becoming mirth, nor ceases to 
be the gentleman. Thus P. Volumnius, the friend 
or acquaintance of Cicero and of Atticus, bore the 
name * Eutrapelus,' on the score of his festive wit 
and talent of society; though certainly there is 

do so here. To other reasons ithy the Christians should 
renounce €VTpcm€\ia he adds this {Horn, 17 in Ephes.) : "Opa 
Koi avrh ToUvofia' evrpajrckos Xeycrat o ttoikiKos, 6 rravro- 
demos, 6 SioTOTOSy 6 tHKoKos, 6 navra yivofievos' tovto Bi 7r6pp<a 
Toav rj Uerp^ bovkevoprav. Ta;(6a)ff Tpentroi 6 toiovtos koI 
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nothing very amiable in the story which Horace 
(^. i. 18. 31—36) tells about him. 

At the same time, there were not wanting, even 
in classical usage, anticipations of that more unfa- 
vourable signification which St Paul should stamp 
upon the word, though they appear most plainly 
in the adjective evrpaireTio^ : thus, see Isocrates, 
vii. 49; and Pindar, I)/th. i. 92; andiv. 104; where 
Jason, the very model of a noble-hearted gentle- 
man, affirms that during twenty years of feUowship 
in toil he has never spoken to his companions ewo? 
evrpdirekov, * verbum fucatum, fallax, simulatum :' 
Dissen here traces well the downward progress of 
the word : * Primum est de facilitate in motu, turn 
ad mores transfertur, et indicat hominem tempo- 
ribus inservientem, diciturque tum de sermone 
urbano, lepido, faceto, imprimis cum levitatis et 
assentationis, simulationis notatione.' In respect 
of only gradually acquiring an unfavorable signi- 
ficance, evrpairekia has a history closely resembling 
that of the Latin ' urbanitas' (Quintilian, vi. 3.il7), 
which would be the happiest equivalent by which 
to render it, as indeed Erasmus has done; haying 
herein very decidedly improved on the * jocularitas' 
which Jerome proposed, and still more on the * scur- 
rilitas' of the Vulgate, which is indeed altogether 
at fault. There needs only to quote, in proof that 
this last is altogether at fault, the words of Cicero 
{Pro C(bL 3): 'Contumelia, si petulantius jactatur, 
convicium ; si facetius, urbanitas nominatur ;' which 
agrees with the striking phrase of Aristotle, that 
the €VTpaireKla\& ireiracBevfievrf v/Spi^ [Rhet. ii. 12; 
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cf. Plutarch, Cic. 50). Already in Cicero's time 
(see De Fin. ii. 31) * urbanitas' had begun to 
obtain that questionable significance, which, in the 
usage of Tacitus {Hist. ii. 88) and Seneca {De Ird, 
i. 28), it far more distinctly acquired. The history 
of the words ' facetious' and 'facetiousness' would 
supply a not uninstructive parallel. 

But the fineness of the form in which evil might 
array itself could not make a Paul more tolerant of 
the evil itself; he did not consider that sin, by 
losing all its coarseness, lost half, or any part of, 
its mischief; he would have reckoned, on the con- 
trary, that it might so become far more dangerous 
than it was before. In the finer talk of the world, 
its * persiflage,' its ' badinage,' there is that which 
would attract many, whom scurrile buffoonery 
would only revolt and repel ; who would in like 
manner be in no danger of lending iheir tongue to 
speaking, or their ear to hearing, foul-mouthed 
and filthy abuse. A far subtler sin is noted here 
than in either of the other words, and not a few 
would be now touched, whom the preceding mo- 
nition would have failed to find out. Thus Bengel 
{in loc.) has well observed : * Haec subtilior quam 
turpitudo aut stultiloquium ; nam ingenio nititur ; 
it is, as Chrysostom has happily called it, %apt9 
ayapt^' and Jerome: ^'De prudenti mente descendit, 
et consulto appetit qusedam vel urbana verba, vel 
rustica, vel turpia, vel faceta.' I should only object 
in this last citation to the * rustica, vel turpia,' which 
belong rather to the other forms in which men 
offend with the tongue than to this. It always 

L 
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belongs to the eirrpaireXo^j as Chiysostom notes, 
darela Xiryeiv, He keeps ever in mind the obser- 
yation of Cicero {De Orat, ii. 68) : * Hsec ridentur 
yel maxime, qu8B notant et designant turpitudinem 
aliquam non tturpiter.' There would need polish, 
refinement, knowledge of the world, presence of 
mind, wit, to be an evrpaireXo^ even in this less 
favorable sense of the word ; — ^although these, of 
course, enlisted in the service of sin, and not in 
that of the truth. The very profligate old man in 
the Miles Glortosus of Plautus (iii. 1. 42 — 52), who 
at the same time prides himself, and with reason, 
on his wit, his elegance and refinement (' cavillator 
lepidus, facetus'), is exactly the evrpd'n'eXo^: and 
remarkably enough, when we remember that 
eifTpaireKUby being only expressly and by name 
forbidden once in Scripture, is forbidden to Ephe- 
sians, we find him bringing out that all this was 
to be expected from him, being that he was an 
Ephesian : 

' Post ^hesi sum natus; non enim in Apnlis, non Animnlse.' 

While then by all these words are indicated 
sins of the tongue, it is yet with a difference. In 
^poXoyla the foolishness, in alaxpoXoyla the 
foulness, in evrpwirekla the false refinement, of dis- 
course which is not seasoned with the salt of grace, 
are especially noted and denounced. 
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§ XXXV. — XarpevQ), Xeirovftyiw* 

In both these words the notion of service lies, 
but of service under certain special limitations in 
the second, as compared with the first, AarpeveiVy 
as indicated by the words with which it is allied, 
Xarpt?, * an hired servant,' Xdrpov, * hire,' is pro- 
perly, *to serve for hire.' Already, however, in 
classical Greek both it and Xarpela are occasionally 
transferred from the service of men to the service 
of the higher powers ; as by Plato, Apol, 23 c : 
fi Tov Q^ov "Xarpela : cf. Phcedr, 244 e ; and the 
meaning, which in Scripture is the only one which 
the words acknowledge, is anticipated in part. 
In the Septuagint XarpevcAV is never used to 
express any other service but either that of the 
true God, or of the false gods of heathenism. 
The single seeming exception, Deut. xxviii. 48, is 
not such in fact; so that Augustine has perfect 
right when he says {Be Cw, Dei^ x. 1, 2) : ^Aarpela 
secundum consuetudinem cfull locuti sunt qui nobis 
divina eloquia condiderunt, aut semper, aut tarn 
frequenter ut paene semper, ea dicitur servitus qu8S 
pertinet ad colendum Deum.' 

AetTovpyetv is a word boasting of a somewhat 
nobler beginning; it signified, at first, to serve the 
state in a public office or function ; from \€ito<: 
{=Srffi6<rLo^), and epyov. It resembled Xarpeveiv 
in this, that it was occasionally transferred to the 
highest ministry of all, the ministry of the gods 
(Kodorus Siculus, i. 21). When the Christian 

l2 
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Church was forming its terminology, which it did 
partly by shaping new words, but partly also by 
elevating old ones to higher than their previous 
uses, it more readily, in case of the latter, adopted 
those which had before been employed in the civil 
and political Ufe of the Greeks, than such as had 
played their part in religious matters ; and this, 
even when it was seeking for the expression of 
religious truth. The reasons which induced this 
were the same which caused it more willingly to 
turn basilicas, — ^buildings, that is, which had been 
used in civil life, — than temples, into cfiurches ; 
namely, because they were less haunted with the 
clinging associations of heathenism. Of the fact 
itself we have a notable example in the words 
XeiTovpyo^, Xetrovfryia, Xetrovfyyeiv. It is pro- 
bably well known to all how prominent a place in 
ecclesiastical language these words assumed. At 
the same time, in this case also the transition had 
been made more easy, the way for it had been 
prepared, by the Septuagint; and by Philo [Be 
Prof. 464). Neither by these, however, nor yet by 
the Christian writers who followed, were the words 
of this group so entirely alienated from their primary 
uses as Xarpeia and Xarpevenv had been; being 
still occasionally used for the ministry unto men 
(2 Sam. xiii. 18 ; 1 Kin. x. 5 ; 2 Kin. iv. 43 ; 
Kom. XV. 27 ; Phil. ii. 25, 30). 

From the distinction already existing between 
yxLTpeveiv and "Keirovfyyelv, before the Church had 
anything to do with them, namely that Xarpeveiv 
was * to serve,' T^brovpyeiv, * to serve in an office 
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and ministry,' are to be explained the different 
uses to which they are severally turned in the N. T., 
as, indeed, previously also in the Septuagint. To 
serve God is the duty of all men ; the Xarpeveiv, 
therefore, and the Xarpela, are demanded of the 
whole people (Exod. iv. 23; Deut. x. 12; Josh, 
xxiv. 31 ; Matt. iv. 10 ; Acts vii. 7 ; Rom. ix. 4) ; 
but to serve Him in special offices and ministries 
is the duty and privilege only of a few, who are 
set apart to the same ; and thus in the O. T. the 
\€iTovpy€iy and the TLCtTovfyyla are ascribed only 
to the priests and Levites who were separated to 
minister' in holy things ; they only are Xecrovpyol 
(Num. iv. 24 ; 1 Sam. ii. 11 ; Nehem. x. 39 ; 
Ezek. xliv. 27) ; which language, mutatis mviandis^ 
reappears in the New ; where not merely is that 
old priesthood and ministry designated by this 
language (Luke i. 23 ; Heb. ix. 21 ; x. 11), but that ' 
of apostles, prophets, and teachers in the Church 
(Acts xiii. 2 ; Eom. xv. 16 ; Phil. ii. 17), as well 
as that of the great High Priest of our profession, 
who is r&v arfitov Xeirovpyo^ (Heb. viii. 2). In 
later ecclesiastical use there has been sometimes 
the attempt to push the special application of Xeir- 
ovpyla still further, and to limit its use to those 
prayers and offices which stand in more immediate 
relation to the Holy Eucharist.^ 

* A reviewer in The Ecelesiastie, July, 1854, of the first 
edition of this book, to whom I would willingly be thankful 
formnch praise, and for pointing out to me some errors, which 
I have since removed, has thought good to charge me with 
saying here what I knew, while I said it, to be untrue. His 
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It may be urged against the distinction here 
drawn that T^rpeveiv and Xarpela are sometimes 
applied to official ministries, as at Heb. ix. 1, 6. 
This is, of course, true ; just as where two circles 
have the same centre, the greater will necessarily 
include the less. The notion of service is such a 
centre here ; in Xevrovpyetv this service finds a 
certain limitation, in that it is service in an office : 
it follows that every Xenovpyla will of necessity 
be a Xarpeia^ but not the reverse, that every 
Xarpela will be a Xeirovpyia. I know no passage 
which better brings out the distinction between 
these two words which I have sought to trace, 
than Ecclus. iv. 14, where both occur: ol \a- 
TpevovT€^ aifTTj [i.e. rfj ^o<f}ia\ XeiTOVpyqa-ot/^ 
aiv 'Ayla>. " They that serve her, shall minister 
to the Holy One." 

words are : *' It is not ^ an attempt sometimes * to limit the 
Xctrov/Tyta to the Eucharistic celebration that has been made. 
It is the universal language, as Mr, Trench must know well, of 
all Catholic Ecclesiastical writers," p. 297. It might have 
sufficed to charge me with ignorance, and not with wilful 
falsehood in my statement ;• and for repelling this charge of 
ignorance, I will content myself with quoting a single passage 
from Bingham's Antiquities (xiii. 1. S) : " [The Greek writers] 
usually style all holy offices, and all parts of Divine Service^ by 
the general name of \€vrovfrfia. But it is never used, as the 
Romanists would appropriate it, for the business of sacrificing 
only ; " and of this he gives ample proof in his notes. CL 
Suicer, Thes. s. 7. ; Deyling, Obss. Sac, vol. i. p. 285 ; and 
Augusti, Christl, ArchaoL voL ii. pp. 537, 538. 
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§ xxxyL — 7r€Ki;9, ttt^xo?. 

In both these words the sense of poverty, and 
of poverty in this world's goods, is involved ; yet 
have they severally meanings which are exclusively 
their own. It is true that Triwy? and 7rT(oj(p^ con- 
tinually occur together in the Septuagint, in the 
Psalms especially, with no rigid demarcation of 
their meanings (to at Ps. xxxix. 18 ; Ixxiii. 22 ; 
Ixxxi. 4; c£ Ezek. xviii. 12; xxii. 29); very 
much as our "poor and needy;" and whatever 
distinction may exist in the Hebrew between 
]VI11^ and ^2i}y the Alexandrian translators have 
either considered it not reproducible by the help 
of these words, or have not cared to reproduce it ; 
for they have no fixed rule in regard of them, 
translating the one and the other by ttt©;^©? and 
irip7f<: alike. Still there are passages which* show 
that they were perfectly aware of the distinction, 
and would, where it seemed to them needful, 
maintain it; occasions upon which they employ 
irivr)^ (as Deut. xxiv. 16, 17 ; 2 Sam. xii. 1, 3, 4), 
and where, as will presently be evident, tttwxo? 
would have been manifestly unfit 

TLevrj^ occurs but once in the N.T., and on that one 
occasion in a quotation from the Old (2 Cor. ix. 9), 
while 7rTfl)xo9between thirty and forty times. 11^1^9, 
derived from irivofiat^ and connected with ttovo?, 
iroviofiat, and the Latin * penuria,' properly signifies 
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one so poor that he earns his daily bread by his 
labour ; Hesychius calls him well avroBidKovo^, as 
one who by his own hands ministers to his own 
necessities. The word does not indicate extreme 
want, or anything approaching to it, any more 
than the ' panper' and ' paupertas' of the Latin ; 
but only the *res angusta' of one to whom irXovaio^ 
would be an inappropriate epithet. What was the 
popular definition of a 7r€vrj<s we learn from Xeno- 
phon {Mem. iv. 2. 37) : tov9 fiev otiiai fit) ixava 
Sxovra^ ei^ a Se? reXeiv, ir^yrjra^' Toi>^ Be irXelfo 
T&v i/cav&v, ifKovalov^. Jievq^ was an epithet 
commonly applied to Socrates (Xeriophon, (Econ. 
ii. 3) ; and wevla he claims more than once for 
himself (Plato, Aj>oL 23 c; 31 c). What his Trev/a 
was, he explains in the passage from Xenophon 
referred to ; namely, that all which he had, if sold, 
would not bring five Attic minse. So, too, the 
ilevea-Tav in Thessaly, (if, indeed, the derivation 
of the name from irivea-dat is to stand,) were a 
subjcQt population, but not reduced to abject want ; 
on the contrary, retaining partial rights, as boors 
or cultivators of the soil. 

But while the Trivrj^ is * pauper,' the wrcoxo^ is 
* mendicus ;' he is the * beggar,' and lives not by 
his own labour or industry, but on other men's 
alms (Luke xvi. 20, 21) ; being one therefore whom 
Plato would not endure in his ideal State {Legg. 
xi. 936 c). If indeed we fall back on etymologies, 
irpoaalrri^ (a word which ought to be replaced in 
the text at John ix. 8), or iTrain)^, would be the 
more exactly equivalent to our * beggar;' while 
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irruyxp^ is properly he who in the sense of his ab- 
jectness and needs crcuchea [atrh rov irraxraeiv) in 
the presence of his superiors. The derivation of 
the word, as though he were one who had fallen 
from a better estate (e/c7r€7rT»/ica)9 iic x&v ovrcavt 
see Herod, iii. 14) is merely fancifal ; see Didymus, 
in Ps. xii. 5, in Mai's Nov. Pat. Bibl. t. vii., part. 2, 
p. 165. "Tertullian long ago noted the distinction 
between tttco^^o? and Trewy? {Adv. Marc. iv. 14), 
for having to do with our Lord's words, fbaxapioi 
oi TTTtoxoi (Luke vi. 20), he changes the *Beati 
pauperes,^ which still retains its place in the Vul- 
gate, into ' Beati mendici^ and justifies the change, 
observing, * Sic enim exigit interpretatio vocabuli 
quod in GraBCO est.' 

The words then sure markedly distinet; a far 
deeper depth of destitution is implied in Trrw^e^ 
than in iteyia : the ifkvri<i may be so poor that he 
earns his bread by daily labour ; but the ttto^^o? is 
so poor that he only obtains his living by begging. 
There is an evident climax intended by Plato, when 
he speaks of tyrannies (PoZ. x. 618 a) el^ trevla^ 
T€ KoX <l)vya^ Kal eh 7rT(0)^ela^ reXevTwa-a^. 
The irivrj^ has nothing superfluous, the tttodxo^; 
has nothing at alL (See Doderlein, Lai. Synon. 
vol. iii. p. 117.) The two, Trevia (= * paupertas') 
and irrfD'xela (= * egestas'), may be sisters, as one 
in Aristophanes will have them {Pint. 549) ; but if 
such, yet the latter very far barer of the world's 
good tiian the former, and indeed Tlevia in that 
passage seems inclined to disallow wholly any such 
near relationship as this. The words of Aristo- 
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phanes, in which he plays the synonymist between 
them, have been ofiten quoted : 

WTooxov fih yap ^lor, ^ ait Xeyetr, [tjp eariv fujbev txovrcL, 
Tov h€V€Vf)Tos, Qv '^€ib6fifvop, KOI Tols tpyois irpo<r€XovTa, 



Gv/jLOf; and 0/571; are found several times together 
in the N. T. (as at Rom. ii. 8 ; Eph. iv. 31 ; Col. 
iii. 8 ; Rev. xix, 15) ; often also in the Septuagint 
(Ps. Ixxvii. 49; Dan, iii. 13 ; Mic. v. 15), and often 
also in other Greek (Plato, Fhilelms^ 47 e; Polybius, 
vi. 56. 11 ; Josephus, Antt. xx. 5. 3 ; Plutarch, De 
Coh Ird, 2 ; Lucian, De Gal. 23) ; nor are they 
found only in the connexion of juxtaposition, but 
one of them made dependent on the other; thus 
Ovfiof; T7;9 ofyyrj^ (Rev. xvi. 19; cf. Job iii. 17; 
Josh. vii. 26) ; while opy^ 0v/jlov, not occurring in 
the N. T., is of constant recurrence in the Old 
(2 Chron. xxix. 10 ; Lam. i. 12 ; Isa. xxx. 27 ; Hos. 
xi. 9). 

When these words, after a considerable anterior 
history, came to settle down on the passion of 
anger^ as the strongest of all passions, impulses 
and desires, and to be used predominantly as 
expressions of it (see Donaldson, New Gratylvs^ 
pp. 675 — 679), the distinguishing of them one 
from another a good deal occupied grammarians 
and philologers. They felt, and rightly, that the 
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existence of a multitude of passages in which the 
words were quite indifferently used (as Plato, 
Legg> ix. 867), made nothing against the fact of 
such a distinction; for all which, in seeking to 
discern the two, thej assumed was, that the 
words could not be indifferently used in all 
cases. The general result to which they anived 
is this, that in 0vii6^ (connected with dvco, and 
derived, according to Plato, airo tiJ? OvaeoD^^ 
Crat 419 c), is more of the turbulent commotion, 
the boiling agitation of the feelings,^ either pre- 
sently to subside and disappear, — like the Latin 
^excandescentia,* which Cicero defines {Tusc. iv. 9), 
* Ira nascens et modo desistens,' — or else to settle 
down into opyv^ wherein is more of an abiding and 
settled habit of mind (* ira inveterata'), with the 
purpose of revenge ; the German * Zom.' 

This, the more passionate, and at the same time 
more temporary, character of 0v/m6^ {Ovfioi, accord- 
ing to Jeremy Taylor, are " great but transient 
angers ;" cf. Luke iv. 28 ; Dan. iii. 19), may 
explain a distinction of Xenophon, namely that 
Ovfio^ in a horse is what opyij is in a man {De Be 
Eq. ix. 2 : cf. Plutarch, Qryll. 4, in fine ; and 
Pyrrh. 16 : wrev/iaTO? fi€<TTd^ zeal dvfioVf full of 
animosity and rage). Thus the Stoics, who dealt 
much in definitions and distinctions, defined dvfio^ 

^ It is commonly translated ' furor ' in the Vulgate. 
Augustine {Enarr. in Pa. Ixxxvii. 8) is dissatisfied with the 
application of this word to God, ' furor ' being commonly 
attributed to those out of a sound mind, and proposes 'indig- 
natio' in its room. 
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as opyi) apxofievff (Diogenes Laertins, vii. 1. 63. 
114); and Ammonius: dvfio^ f^ip iari irpoaicaipo^* 
opyi) hk iroXvxpovio^ fivrja-i/eatcia. Aristotle too, 
in his wonderful comparison of old age and youth, 
has these words, characterizing the angers of old 
men (Rhet, ii. 11) : koX oi 0vp,o\ o^el^ i^iv elaiVy 
aadeveh 84 — ^like fire in straw, quickly blazing up, 
and as quickly extinguished. Origen {in Ps. ii. 5, 
0pp. vol. ii. p. 541) has a discussion on the words, 
and arrives at the same results : ita^ipei, Bh Ovfio^ 
opyry;, r^ Ovjjlov fiev elvai opytfy aya0up,itofiev7}y teal 
en itcxaiofiivrfv' opyffv Sk 6p€^$v avTtrifJuop'^a'€<o^ : 
so too Jerome {inEphes. iv. 31) : * Furor incipiens 
ira est, et fervescens in animo indignatio, Ira 
autem est, qu» furore extincto desiderat ultionem, 
et eum quem nocuisse putat vult leedere.' This 
agrees with the Stoic definition of 0^717, that it 
is hndvfila rvfitopla^. So Gregory Nazianzene 
(Oarrn. ii.34.43,44)— 

0vf/Los fjjp ioTiv aSpoos {itris <l>p€Pos, 

JlapopyuTfio^y a word not found, in classical 
Greek, but several times in the Septuagint (as at 
1 Kin. XV. 30; 2 Kin. xix. 3), is not = 0P717, 
however we may translate it * wrath.' This it 
cannot be ; for the irapopyia-fio^, at Eph. iv. 26, 
where only in the N. T. the word occurs, is abso- 
lutely forbidden ; the sun shall not go down upon 
it; whereas under certain conditions 0/9717 is a 
righteous passion to entertain. The Scripture has 
nothing in common with the Stoics- absolute con- 
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demnation of anger. It inculcates no airddeia, 
but only a fierptoirdBeia, a moderation, not an 
absolute suppression, of the passions, which were 
given to man that he should do a work with them. 
It takes no such loveless view of other men's sins 
as his who said, ceavrov /jlt) rdpaaae' afbaprdvei 
Ti^; eavr^ afMaprdve^ (Marcus Antoninus, iv. 46). 
And even as Aristotle, in agreement with all 
deeper ethical writers of antiquity (thus see Plato, 
Leffg, V. 731 b : OvfioeiBrj /m€V j(pV ''^dma dvSpa 
etvai K. T, \.), had affirmed that, when guided by 
reason, anger is a right affection, so the Scripture 
permits, and not only permits, but when the fit 
occasion for it has arrived, demands it. This all 
the profounder teachers of the Church have allowed ; 
thus Gregory of Nyssa : dyadbv tcrrjvo^ iariv 6 
Ovfio^, orav rod XoyiafJbov viro^vyLov yivrfrai : and 
Augustine {De Civ. Deiy ix. 5) : * In discipline 
nostr4 non tam quaeritur utrwm pius animus irasca- 
tur, sed qkutre irascatur.* There is a " wrath of 
God^^ who would not love good, unless He hated 
evil, the two being inseparable, so that either He 
must do both or neither;^ a wrath also of the 
merciful Son of Man (Mark iii. 5), and a wrath 
which righteous men not merely may, but as they 
are righteous, must feel ; nor can there be a surer 
and sadder token of an utterly prostrate moral 

^ See on this anger of God, as the necessary complement of 
his love, the excellent observations of Lactantius [Ik Ira Deiy 
c. 4) : ' Nam si Deus non irascitur impiis et injustis^ nee pios 
atique justosque diligit. In rebus enim diversis aut in utram- 
que partem moyeri necesse est, aut in nullam/ * 
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condition than the not being able to be angry with 
sin — and sinners.* St. Paul is not therefore, as 
so many understand him, condescending here to 
human infirmity, and saying, " Tour anger shall 
not be imputed to you as a sin, if you put it away 
before nightfall " (see Suicer, Thea, s. v. opyrj) ; 
but rather, "Be ye angry, yet in this anger of 
yours suffer no sinful element to mingle ; there is 
that which may cleave even to a righteous anger, 
the irapofy/ia/jbo^j the irritation, the exasperation 
(* exacerbatio '), which must be dismissed at once ; 
that so, being defecated of this impurer element 
which mingled with it, that only which ought to 
remain, may remain." 



§ xxxviii. — eXatoVj fivpov (XP^®> aXei^o)), 

It has been sometimes denied that in the O. T. 
there is any distinction between these words ; and 
that, on the very insuflScient grounds that the Sep- 
tuagint renders ]J2ti} sometimes by /ivpov (Prov. 
xxvii. 9 ; Cant. i. 3 ; Isa, xxxix. 2 ; Am. vi. 6) ; 
though much more frequently, indeed times out of 
number, by iXaiov. But how often in a single 
word of one language are latent two words of an- 
other; especially, when that other abounds, as 

* " Anger," says Fuller (Holy State, iii. 8), " is one of the 
sinews of tbe soul ; he that wants it hath a maimed mind, and 
with Jacob sinew-shrunk in the hollow of his thigh, must 
needs halt. Nor is it good to converse with such as cannot 
be angry." 
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does the Greek compaxed with the Hebrew, in 
finer distinctions, in a more subtle notation of 
meanings; irapoifila and irapafidKri are a well- 
known example of this, both lying in the Hebrew 
/tfi^P ; and this duplicity of meaning it is the part 
of a well-skilled translator to evoke. Nay the 
thing itself, the fivpov (= * unguentum ') so naturally 
grew out of the ikaiov (= * oleum'), having oil for 
its base, with only the superaddition of spice or 
scent or other aromatic ingredients, — Clement of 
Alexandria [Pasdag. ii. 8) calls it "adulterated 
oil" (SeSoXio/Ltij/oi/ IXatov*), — that it would be long 
in any language before the necessity of differencing 
words would be felt. Thus in the Greek language 
itself p,vpov is not met earlier than in the writings 
of Archilochus, who was the first to employ it 
(Athenseus, xv. 37). Doubtless there were oint- 
ments in Homer's time; he is satisfied however 
with * sweet-smelling oil' {ev&ie^ SXaiov, Od. ii. 
339); * roseate oil' (poSoev eXaiov, B. xxiii. 186), 
wherewith to express them. 

In later times there was a clear distinction 
between the two, and a distinction which uttered 
itself in language, as is abundantly evident I 
would only refer in proof to a passage in Xeno- 
phon {Gonv, ii. 3, 4), which turns altogether on 
the greater suitableness of eXaiov for men, of 
fivpoy for women; these last consequently being 
better pleased that the men should savour of the 
manly oil than of the effeminate ointment {iXaiov 

^ Compare what Plutarch says of Lycurgus {Apoih. Lac. 
18} : r^ yk€v fivpov cf eXao-cy, ds rov cXaiov <fi6opav leoi tSktBpov, 
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Bi Tov iv yvfivaaloi^ oafiif koX irapovaa ^Suop fj 
fivpov yvvaL^l, xal anrovaa '/roOeiyordpa)* And in 
like manner our Lord's rebuke to the discourteous 
Pharisee, ^' My head with otZ thou didst not anoint, 
but this woman hath anointed mj feet with oirU- 
menf' (Luke vii. 46), would lose all or nearly all 
its point on any other supposition : " Thou with- 
heldest from me," He would say, "cheap and 
ordmary civilities; while she bestowed upon me 
costly and rare homages ;" where Grotius remarks 
well: *Est enim perpetua avriarotxia* Mulier 
ilia lacrimas impendit pedibus Christi proluendis : 
Simon ne aquam quidem. Ilia assidua est in 
pedibus Christi osculandis : Simon ne uno quidem 
oris osculo Christum accepit. Ilia pretioso un* 
guento non caput tantum sed et pedes perfundit: 
ille ne caput quidem mero oleo : quod perfanctorise 
amicitisB fuerat/ 

Some have drawn a distinction between the 
verbs aK€ij>€Lv and xP^^^^f which, as they make it 
dependent on this between fivpov and iKcuov, may 
deserve to be mentioned here. The aKei<\>eLv^ they 
say, is commonly the luxurious, or at any rate the 
superfluous, anointing with ointment, 'xpleiv the 
sanitary anointing with oil. Thus Casaubon {Anim. 
in AthencBum, xv. 39) : ' aKel^eaOai, proprium 
voluptuariorum et moUium: 'xpUadah etiam so- 
briis interdum, et ex virtute viventibus convenit:' 
and Yalcknaer : ^ akel^ea-Oai, dicebantur potissimum 
homines voluptatHms dedtti, qui pretiosis unguentts 
caput et manus illinebant ; 'xpieadai, de hominibus 
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ponebatnr oleo corpus, 'santUUis ccnusad, inungaen* 
tibus/ No traces of the observation of any such 
distiDCtion appear in the N. T, ; thus compare Mark 
•vi. 13 ; Jam. v. 14, with Mark xvi. 1 ; John xi. 2 ; 
nor yet of that of Salmasius {Exerc. p. 330): 
^ Spissiora linunt^ 'xplovcii liquida perfu/ndunty 

A distinction between the words is maintained 
there, but it is wholly different from these; namely, 
that aXei^eiv is the common and mundane^ ^pieti^ 
the sacred and heavenly, word. AXe/^eiv is used 
indiscriminately of all actual anointings, whether 
with oil or ointment ; while xp/e^v, no doubt in its 
connexion with yptaro^, is absolutely restricted to 
the anointing of the Son, by the Father, with the 
Holy Ghost, for the accomplishment of his great 
office, being wholly separated from all secular and 
common uses. Thus, see Luke iv. 18 ; Acts iv. 
27 ; X. 38 ; 2 Cor. i. 21 ; Heb. i. 9 ; the only occa- 
sions on which %p/€»v occurs. The same holds 
good in the Septuagint, where ypla-i^t ypLafAa 
(cf. 1 John ii. 20, 27), and ypUiVt are the constant 
and ever-recurring words in respect of all religious 
and symbolical anointings; aXel^eiv hardly oc- 
curring in this sense, not oftener, I believe, than at 
Exod. xl. 13, and Num. iii. 3. 



§ xxxix. — 'Efipaiof;, 'Iov£aZo9> *I<Tparj\{T/j^. 

All these titles are used to designate members 
of the elect £unily and chosen race ; yet they are 

M 
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very capable, as they are very well worthy, of 
being discriminated. 

^lEfipaZo^ will natnrally claim first to.be con- 
sidered ; for it is a name which brings ns back to 
a, period, earlier than any when one, and very 
much earlier than any when the other, of those 
brought into comparison with it, were, or could 
have been, in- existence (Josephus, Antt. i. 6. 4). It 
is best derived from HZIj/, the same word as inrip, 
'super;* — ^in this title allusion being contained to 
Abraham's immigration into the land of future 
inheritance from the other side of Euphrates ; who 
was, therefore, in the language of the Phoenician 
tribes among whom he came, '' Abram the Hebrew,'^ 
or 6 irepdrvf^, as it is well given in the Septuagint 
(Gten. xiv. 13), being from beyond [iripcai] the river ; 
thus also rightly Origen {In Matt. torn. xi. 5) : 
^Efipcuoi, ol[Ttv€^ epfjoffvevmrrtu irepariteoL The 
name, according to this explanation of it, is not 
one by which the chosen people know themselves, 
but by which others know them; not one which 
they have taken, but which others have imposed 
on them ; and we find the word's use through all 
the Old Testament entirely consistent with this 
explanation of its rise. In every case 'Efipaio^ is 
either a title by which foreigners designate the 
people of Ood (Gen. xxxix. 14, 17; xli. 12; 
Exod. i. 16, 19 ; 1 Sam. iv. 6 ; xiii. 19 ; xxix. 3 ; 
Judith xii. 11) ; or by which they designate them- 
selves to foreigners (Gen. xl. 15; Exod. ii. 7; 
iii. 18 ; V. 3 ; ix. 1 ; Jon. i. 9) ; or by which they 
speak of themselves in tacit opposition to other 
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nations (Gen. xliii, 32 ; Deut. xv. 12 ; 1 Sam. xiii. 
3 ; Jer. xxxiv. 9, 14) ; never, that is, being used 
without such a national antagonism, either latent 
or expressed. 

When, however, the name 'louSaSo? arose, as it 
did in the later periods of Jewish history (the 
precise epoch of its rise will be presently con- 
sidered), 'E/Spato^ was no longer used exactly as 
hitherto it had been. Nothing is more frequent 
with words than to retire into narrower limits, 
occupying a part only of that meaning whereof 
once they occupied the whole; when, through 
the coming up of some new term, they are no 
longer needed in all their former extent; and at 
the same time, through the unfolding of some new 
relation, it is no longer desirable that they should 
retain it; but, it may be, should rather lend . 
themselves to the expressing of this new. It was 
exactly thus with 'E/3paio<;. According to the 
usage of the word in the N. T., the point of view 
external to the nation, which it once always im- 
plied, exists no longer; neither is every member 
of the chosen family an ^E/SpaSo^ now; but only 
those who, whether dwelling in Palestine or else- 
where, have retained the sacred Hebrew tongue as 
their native language; the true complement and 
antithesis to *Efipaio9 being 'EWrjyvaTrj^, a word 
first occurring in the N. T., and there employed to 
designate the Jew who has unlearned his own 
language, and now speaks Greek, and reads the 
Scriptures in the Septuagint version. 

This distinction first appears at Acts vi. 1 ; and 

h2 
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is probably intended in the two other passages, 
tbough these are not without their difficulties, 
where 'E$pato^ occurs (2 Cor, xi. 22 ; Phil. iiL 6) ; 
as well as in the superscription, on whosesoever 
authority it rests, of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
It is important to keep in mind that in language, 
not in place of habitation, lay the point of dif- 
ference between the ' Hebrew' and the * Hellenist.' 
He was a * Hebrew,' wherever domiciled, who re- 
tained the use of the language of his fathers. 
Thus Paul, though settled in Tarsus, a Greek city 
in Asia Minor, can affirm of himself that he was a 
* Hebrew,' and of * Hebrew' parents, " a Hebrew 
of Hebrews" (Phil, iii, 5; cf. Acts xxiii. 6), 
though it is certainly possible that he tnay mean 
by these assertions no more than in a general way 
to* set an emphasis on his Judaism. Doubtless, the 
greater number of * Hebrews' were resident in 
Palestine ; yet still it was not this fact, but their 
language which constituted them such. 

At the same time it will be good to keep in 
mind, that this distinction and opposition of 
^E/3pa2o9 to 'EXXi^veo-ny?, as .a distinction within 
the nation, and not between that nation and other 
nations, which is clear at Acts vi. 1, and probably 
is intended at PhiL iii. 5; 2 Cor. xi. 22, is ex- 
clusively a scriptural one, being hardly, if at 
all, recognized by later Christian writers, not 
at all by Jewish and heathen. With them 
'E)8/t>a?09 is simply equivalent to ^lovSato^: thus 
see Plutarch, Symp, iv. 6 ; Pausanias, v, 7. 3 ; 
X. 12. 5; while Eusebius, speaking of Philo, 
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an Alexandrian Jew, who had been but once fa 
his life at Jerusalem, and who wrote exclusively 
in Greek, expresses himself in this language 
[Hist Eccl. ii. 4) : to fikv oSv yhfo^ auexaOev 
'Efipdio^ ^p: cf. Prcep. Evang. vii. 13, 21; and 
Clement of Alexandria, as quoted bj Eusebius 
[H. E. yi. 14), makes continually the antithesis to 
^Efipaioi, not 'EXXrjvioTal, hufEWrfve^ and SOvtf, 
Theodoret [Opp. vol. ii. p. 1246) styles the Greek- 
writing historian, Josephus, avyy pcuf)€if^ 'Efipalo^ : 
cf. Origen, Ep* ad Afric. 6. Neither in Josephus 
himself, nor yet in Philo, do any traces of the 
distinction of the N. T. between *E/3pdio^ and 
'EXXiynoTiJ? exist. Only this much of it is recog- 
nized, that 'E^paZo^s though otherwise a much rarer 
word than ^lovBaio^, is always employed when it is 
intended to designate the people on the side of their 
language; a rule which Jewish, heathen, and Chris- 
tian writers alike consent to observe, and which still 
survives in the fact, that we speak to the present 
day of the Jevmh nation, but of the Hebrew tongue. 
This name 'lovSato? is of much later origin. It 
does not carry us back to the very birth and cradle 
of the chosen people, to the day when the father of 
the faithful passed over the river, and entered on 
the land which should one day in his children be 
his; but keeps rather a lasting record of the 
period of national disruption and decline. It 
arose, and could only have arisen, with the sepa- 
ration of the tribes into the two rival kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah. Then, inasmuch as the ten 
tribes, though with the worst right, assumed Israel 
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as a title to themselves, the two drew their desig- 
nation from the chiefest of them, and of Judah 
came the name D^*Tin^, or ^lovSatou Josephus, 
as for as I have obseryed. never employs it in 
teUing the earlier history of his people. The first 
occasion of its use by him is, I believe, at Antt x. 
10. 1, and in reference to Daniel and his young 
companions. Here, however, if his own account 
of the upcoming of the name were correct, he 
must hare used it hj anticipation, for his state- 
ment is that it first arose after the return from 
Babylon, and out of the feict that the earliest 
colony of those who returned were of that tribe 
{Antt xi. 5. . 7) : i/cXqdija'av Sk ro Svofia ef fj^ 
flliipa^ avi^rjaav eK Bafiv\&vo^, airo rrj^ *lovha 
^vXri^f ff^ irpdrtf^ ikdovoj}^ eU iKelvov^ tov9 
roTTov^, avTol re Kal rf x^P^ "^^ irpoariyopia^ 
avrrj^ fieriXajSov. But in this he is clearly in 
error. We meet ^lovScuoi in books of the sacred 
canon composed anterior to, or during the Cap- 
tivity, being employed in them as a designation of 
those who pertained to the smaller section of the 
tribes, to the kingdom of Judah (2 Kin. xvi. 6 ; 
Jer. xxxii. 12; xxxiv. 9; xxxviii. 19); and not 
first in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther ; however in 
these, and especially in Esther, it may be of far 
more frequent occurrence. 

It is not hard to perceive in what way the 
name extended to the whole nation. When the ten 
tribes were carried into Assyria, and disappeared 
from the world's stage, that smaller section of the 
people which remained henceforth represented, the 
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whole ; and thus it was only natnial that ^lovBaio^ 
should express^ as it now came to do, not one 
of the kingdom of Judah as distinguished from 
that of Israel, bat anj member of the nation, a 
^ Jew' in this wider sense, as opposed to a Gentile. 
In fact, the word 'IovSaio9 imderwent a process 
exactly the reverse of that which 'Efipaio^ had 
undergone. For *E/8/Daio9, belonging first to the 
whole nation, came afterwards to belong only to 
a part; while ^lovSdio^, designating at first only 
the member of a part, ended by designating the 
whole. It now, in its later, like '£/3/>a!69 in its 
earlier, stage of meaning, was a title with which 
the descendant of Abraham designated himself, 
when he would bring out the national distinction 
between himself and other people (Bom. ii. 9, 10); 
thus ' Jew and Gtentile ; ' never ' Lnraelke and Gren- 
tile;' or which others used about him, when they 
had in view this same fact; for example, the 
Eastern Wise Men inquire, ^' Where is He that is 
' bom King of the JewsV^ (Matt. ii. 2), testifying 
by the form of this question that they were them* 
selves Gentiles, for they would certainly have asked 
for the King oflsrcuily could they have claimed any 
nearer part or share in Him ; as, again, the Koman 
soldiers and the Koman governor give to Jesus the 
mocking title, ''King oftha Jevis''^ (Matt, xxvii. 29, 
37), while his own countrymen, the high priests, 
challenge Him to proVe by coming down fix>m the 
cross that He is '' King cfhraeV^ (Matt, xxvii. 42). 
For indeed the absolute name, that which ex- 
pressed the whole dignity and glory of a member 
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of the theocratic nation, of the people in peculiar 
covenant with God, was 'Icrpai^X/n;?* It is a title 
of nn&equent occurrence in the Septuagint, but 
often used by Josephus in his earlier history, as 
oonyertible with ^Efipcuo^ [Antt. i. 9. 1, 2) ; in the 
middle period of it to designate a member of the 
ten tribes (viii. 8. 3 ; ix. 14. 1) ; and toward the 
end as equivalent to ^lovBalo^ (xi. 6. 4). It is only 
in its relations of likeness and difference to this 
last that we have to consider it here. This name 
was for the Jew his especial badge and title of 
honour. To be descendants of Abraham, this honour 
they must share with Ishmaelite and Edomite; 
but none except themselves were the seed of 
Jacob, such as in this name of Israelite they were 
declared to be : nor this only, but more gloriously 
still, their descent was herein traced up to him, 
not as he was Jacob, but as he was Israel, who 
as a Prince had power with God and with men» 
and prevailed (G«n. xxxii. 28). That this title 
was accounted the noblest, we have ample proof. 
Thus, as we have seen, when the ten tribes 
threw off their allegiance to the house of David, 
they claimed in their pride and pretension the 
name of ** the kingdom of IsraeV^ for the new 
kingdom which they set up — ^the kingdom, as the 
name was intended to imply, in which the line 
of the promises, the true succession of the early 
patriarchs, ran. So, too, there is no nobler title 
with which the Lord can adorn Nathanael than 
that of " an Israelite indeed " (John i. 47), one 
in whom all which that name involved might 
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indeed be found. And when Peter, and again 
when Paul, would obtain a hearing &om the men 
of their nation, when therefore they address them 
with the name most welcome to their ears, avSpe^ 
^lapwrpurav (Acts ii. 22 ; iii. 12 ; xiii. 16 ; oS. 
Eom. ix. 4 ; Phil. iii. 5 ; 2 Cor. xi. 22) is still 
the language with which they seek to acquire 
their gor)d-will. 

When, then, we limit ourselves to the employ- 
ment in the N. T. of these three words, and to 
the distinctions which there exist between them, 
we may say that ^Efipalo^ is a Hebrew-speaking, 
as contrasted with Greek-spe9.king, or Hellenizing, 
Jew ; what in our Version we have well called a 
* Grecian,' as differenced from "EXXi^v, a veritable 
' Greek ' or other Gentile ; ^lovSalo^ is a Jew in 
his national distinction from a Gentile; while 
^laparfXiTT)^, the augustest title of all, is a Jew as 
he is a member of the theocracy, and thus an heir 
of the promises. In the first is predominantly 
noted his language, in the second his nationality 
{'lovSala-fid^, Josephus, De Mace. 4 ; GaL i. 13 ; 
^lovSat^eiv, Gal. ii, 14), in the third his theocratic 
privileges and glorious vocation. 



§ xl. — alrito, iptoTcia). 

These words are often rendered bjr the authors 
of our Version, as though there was no difference 
between them ; nor can any fgiult be found with 
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their rendering, in numerous instances, alreuf and 
ipwrav alike by our English ^ to ask.' Still it 
must be admitted that there are occasions on 
which they have a little marred the perspictdty' 
of the original by not varying their word, where 
the original has varied its own. Thus it is, for 
example, at John xvi. 23, where the obliteration 
of the distinction between airelv and iperrav fswf^ 
gests very often a wrong* interpretation of the 
verse, — as though its two clauses were in nearer 
connexion, and more direct antithesis, than in 
fact they are, — ^being indeed in none. The words 
as they stand in our Version are as follows : " In 
that day ye shall oak me nothing \iyyk ovk ip^rij^ 
aere oiS^v]. Verily, verily, I say unto you. 
Whatsoever ye shall ash [Saa &v alnja-ffre] the 
Father in my name, He will give it you." Now 
any attentive student of the original will acknow- 
ledge, that " ye shall ask " of the first half of the 
verse has nothing to do with " ye shall ask " of 
the second; that in the first Christ is referring 
back to the ijOekov avrov ipcmav of ver. 19 ; to 
the questions which the disciples would fain have 
asked of Him, the perplexities which they would 
gladly have had resolved by Him, if only they 
dared to set them before Him, " In that day," 
He would say, " in the day of my seeing you 
again, I will by the Spirit so teach you all things, 
that ye shall be no longer perplexed, no longer 
wishing to ask Me questions, if only you might 
venture to do so." Thus Lampe well : * Nova est 
promissio de plenissimft cognitionis luce, qu& con- 
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veiuenter oBConomise Novi Testamenti collostrandi 
essent Nam sicat qusestio snpponit inscitiam, ita 
qxd nihil amplius qnserit abunde se edoctam existi- 
mat, et in doctrind plene expositft ac intellects 
acqniescit.' There is not in this verse a contrast 
drawn between asking the Sony which shall cease, 
and asking the Father j which shall begin ; but the 
first half of the verse closes the dedaaration of one 
blessing, namely that hereafter they shall be so 
taught by the ^irit as to have nothing further to 
inquire; the second half of the verse begins the 
declaration of altogether a new blessing, that what- 
ever they shall 9eek from the Father in the Son's 
name. He will give it them. Yet who will a£Srm 
that this is the impression which the English text 
conveys to his mind? 

The distinction between the words is this: ahio^y 
the Latin ^ peto,' is more submissive and snppUant, 
indeed the constant word by which is expressed 
the seeking of the inferior from the superior (Acts 
xii. 20) ; of the beggar from him that should give 
alms (Acts iii. 2) ; of the child from the parent 
(Matt. vii. 9 ; Luke xi. 11 ; Lam. iv. 4) ; of the 
subject from the ruler (Ezra viii. 22); of man 
from God (1 Kin. iii. 11 ; Matt vii. 7 ; Jam. i. 5 ; 
1 John iii. 22 ; cf. Plato, JEuthyph. 14 : ei^eaOtu 
[litrriv] alrelv rov9 0€ov^). ^Epo)Tcu»y on the other 
hand, is the Latin 'rogo;' or sometimes (as John 
xvi. 23 ; cf. Gen. xKv. 19) * interrogo,' which in- 
deed is the only meaning that in classical Greek 
it has ; never l^ere signifying * to ask,' but only 
^ to interrogate,' or ' to inquire.' Like the Latin 
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' rogo,' * it implies on the part of the asker a cer- 
tain equality, as of king with king (Luke xiy. 32), 
or, if not equality, familiarity with him from whom 
the gift or favour id sought, which lends authority 
to the request. 

Thus it is very noticeable, and witnesses for the 
remarkable accuracy in the employment of words, 
and in the record of that employment, which pre- 
vails throughout the N. T., that our Lord never 
uses alrelv or alrelaOai of Himself, in respect of 
that which He seeks on behalf of his disciples from 
God ; his is not the petition of the creature to the 
Creator, but the reqiteat of the Son to the Father* 
The consciousness of his equal dignity, of his 
potent and prevailing intercession, speaks out in 
this, that often as He asks, or declares that He 
will ask, anything of the Father, it is always 
ipaar&i ipton^aa), an asking, that is, as upon equal 
terms (John xiv. 16 ; xvi. 26 ; xvii. 9, 15, 20), 
never alr& or at-n/o-o). Martha, on the contrary, 
plainly reveals her poor unworthy conception of 
his person, and in fact declares that she sees in 
Him no more than a prophet, when she ascribes 
the alretaOai to Him, which He never ascribes to 
Himself: oaa &v alnjay rov 06ov, Scoaet aoi 6 
0609 (John xi. 22) : on which verse Bengel ob- 
serves : * Jesus, de se rogante loquens iSei^Oi^v 
dicit (Luc. xxii. 32), et ifmnjaw^ at nunqu^m 
airovfiai, Non GrsBce locuta est Martha, sed 
tamen Johannes exprimit improprium ejus sermo- 

* Thus Cicero (Plane, x. 25) : 'Neque enim ego sic roffabam^ 
at petere viderer, quia iamiliaris asset mens.' 
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nem, quern Dominus benighe tulit : nam dlreio'dai 
videtur yerbum esse minus dignum :' cf. his note 
on 1 John v. 16. 

It will follow from what has been said that the 
ipen-aVf being thus proper for Christ, inasmuch as 
it has authority in it, is not proper for us ; and in 
no single instance is it used in the N.T. to express 
the prayer of man to God, of the creature to the 
.Creator. The only passage where it might seem 
to be so used, which therefore might be adduced 
as contradicting this assertion, is 1 John y. 16 ; 
the verse is difficult, and various ways of over- 
coming its difficulty have been proposed; but 
whichever may belccepted, it wiU found to 
constitute no true exception to the rule, but perhaps, 
in its change from alnjo-ei of the earlier clause of 
the verse, will rather confirm it. 



§ xlL — avdiravai^, aveai^. 

Our Version renders both these words by * rest ;' 
avdiravai^ at Matt. xi. 29 ; xii. 43 ; and aveai^ at 
2 Cor. iL 13 ; vii. 5 ; 2 Thess. i. 7. No one can 
object to this; while yet when we scrutinize the 
words we at once perceive that they repose on dif- 
ferent images, and contemplate this 'rest' from 
different points of view. 'AvaTraucrt?, from ava- 
Travco, implies the pause or cessation from labour 
(Rev. iv. 8) ; it is the constant word in the Septu- 
agint for the rest of the Sabbath ; thus Exod. xvi. 
23 ; xxxi. 15 ; xxxv. 2, and often. ''Ai/e<r49, from 
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avlfffii, implies the relaxing or letting down of 
chords or strings which have before been strained 
or drawn tight, its exact and literal antithesis 
being hrlrturL^ (from iirvreliHo) : thus Plato {Pol. i. 
349 e) : iv t^ iirirdaei koX avitrei r&v 'xpph&v : 
and Plutarch {De Lib, Ed. 13) : rh ro^a koX ra^ 
Xvpai^ dviefiev, tva iirireivai, Buvrfd&fiep: and 
again {Lye. 29) : ovic avetri^ f^v, a\X' ktriraai^ 
•7^9 TToXirela^: c£ Philo, De Incarr, Mun. 13. 
Moses in the year of Jubilee gave, according to 
Josephus {Antt. iii. 12. 3), aveaiv t§ 7^ air J re 
aporpov ical KJ^vreia^, But there is no passage 
perhaps which illustrates this word so well as one 
occurring in Plutarch's treatise, De Lib. Ed. 13 : 
horiov oZv TOt? iraurlp avairvoifv r&v aw€)(&v 
frovcov, evdvfiovfievovf;, ort 7ra9 o Plo^ vifi&y eh; 
aveacv koX <nrovBrjv SiypijTaf xal StArovro ov 
fiovov eypriyopiri^, dXKd koX virvo^ evpiOri* ovSk 
TToKefio^y dWd xal elprjvrj* ovSk ')^€CfJi,a>v, dWd xal 
evSla' ovSk ivep^ol Trpd^ei^^ dWd koI iopral .... 
leaOoKov Sk ad^erai, a&iia fihf, evieia icaX irXi;- 

pdaei* '^iJX^ ^^' ^^^^^^ ^^^ irovip. The opposi- 
tion between dveat^ and <nTovhri which occurs in 
this quotation, is found also in Plato {Legg. iv. 
724 a) ; while elsewhere (Plutarch, Bymp. v. 6), 
dveai^ is set over against <rT€vo')(mpla^ as a dwell- 
ing at large, instead of in a narrow and straight 
room. It is sometimes used in a figurative sense, 
and then expresses what we, employing exactly 
the same image, are accustomed to call the reUxxa-- 
tion of morals (Philo, De Ghervb. 27 ; De EbrteU 
§ 6 : aveau^;, paOvfila, rpvifn} : De Merc. Meret. 2). 
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When thus we present to ourselves the precise 
significance of avetn^, we cannot fail to note how 
excellently chosen the word is at Acts xxiv. 23 ; 
where ^Yetv re dveaiv, we translate, " and let 
him have liberty" It would be difi&cult to find a 
better word, yet * liberty ' does not exactly express 
St. Luke's meaning. Felix, taking now a more 
favorable view of Paul's case, commands the cen- 
turion who had him in charge, as the context 
abundantly shows, to relax for the future the 
strictness of his imprisonment, to keep him rather 
under honorable arrest than in actual confinement; 
and it is exactly this partial relaxation of his 
bonds, which Ix^''^ aveaiv implies. 

The distinction, then, between it and avdiravat^ 
is obvious. When our Lord promises avdiravai^ 
to as many as labour and are heavy laden, if only 
they will come to Him (Matt. xi. 28, 29), the pro- 
mise is, that they shall cease from their toils ; that 
they shall no longer weary themselves for very 
vanity, nor spend liieir labour for that which satis- 
fieth not. W*hen St. Paul expresses his confidence 
that the Thessalonians, troubled now, should yet 
find aveo-t? in the day of Christ (2 Thess. i. 7), 
that which he anticipates for them is not so much 
rest from labour, as a relaxing of the chords of 
endurance, now so tightly drawn,- and, as it were, 
strained to the uttermost. It is true that this 
promise and that are not at their centre two, but 
one ; yet for all this they present the blessedness 
which Christ will impart to his own under difierent 
aspects, and by help of different images ; and each 
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word has its own peculiar fitness in the place where 
it is employed. 



§ xlii. — Ta7r€ivo<f>poo'vv7f, irpaoTTf^* 

The very work for which Christ's Gospel came 
into the world was no other than to put down the 
mighty from their seat, and to exalt the humble 
and meek; it was then only in accordance with 
this its task and mission that it should dethrone 
the heathen virtue fieydKoy^vxl^^ fl'Ud set up the 
despised raTrewo^poavin} in its room, stripping 
that of the honour which hitherto it had unjustly 
assumed, delivering this from the dishonour which 
as unjustly had hitherto been its portion. Indeed 
the very word TaireLvo^poavin} is itself a birth of 
the Gospel; no Greek writer employed it before 
the Christian aera, or, apart from the influence of 
Christian writings, after. Plutarch has advanced 
as far as ra7r€Lv6<f>pQ)v {De Alex. Virf, ii. 4), which 
however he employs in an ill sense ; and the use 
which heathen writers make of raTretvo?, rairei^ 
voTTj^, and other words of this family, shows plainly 
in what sense they would have employed xaTret- 
vo(f>poavvr), had they thought good to allow the 
word. For indeed the instances in which raTreivo^ 
is used in any other than an evil sense, and to 
signify aught else than that which is low, slavish, 
and mean-spirited, are few and altogether ex- 
ceptional. It keeps company with dvekevOepo^ 
(Plato, Leffff. iv. 774 c) ; with dyevvrj^ (Lucian, 
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De Calum. 24) ; with SovXmo^, and with other 
words of this stamp. Exactly in the same way, it 
may be observed, the German * Demuth' is properly 
and originally * sermlis animus,' deo (= servus) 
constituting the first syllable of it. 

Still those exceptional cases are more numerous 
than some will allow. Such may be found in 
Plato, by whom {Legg. iv. 716 a) rairewo^ is 
linked with Ke/coa-firffiivo^i, as in Demosthenes we 
have Xo70( fiirpioL teal raireivol: and see for its 
worthier use a very sublime passage in Plutarch, 
De Prof, in VirL 10. Combined with these pro- 
phetic intimations of the honour which should one 
day be rendered even to the very words which 
have to do with humility, it is very interesting to 
note that Aristotle himself has a vindication, and 
it only needs to receive its due extension, to be a 
complete one, of the Christian rairewo^pofrvvr} 
(Ethic. Nic. iv. 3). Having confessed how hard 
it is for a man t§ aXrfOeLa fi€ya7<j6^lrvj(pv elvai — for 
he will allow no iiepfoKo^v^La which does not rest 
on corresponding realities of goodness and moral 
greatness, and his /i€7aX6^i^09 is one fieydXoav 
avTov d^i&v, d^tof: &v — he goes on to observe, 
though merely by the way and little conscious how 
fax his words reached, that to think humbly of 
oneself, where that humble estimcUe is the true one, 
cannot be imputed to any as a ctdpable littleness 
of spirit ; it is rather the true a-(ii)(f>poavvr} (6 yap 
fictcp&v d^io^, Kol TOVTCoy d^i&v iavrov, a(i(f>p(ov). 
But if this be so (and who will deny it ?), then, 
seeing that for every man the humble estimate of 

N 
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himself ia the true one, he has herein unconsciously 
vindicated the Tav€tvo<f>po<rvvrf as a grace in which 
every man ought to abound ; for that which 
Aristotle, even according to the standard which he 
set up, confessed to be a X'^Xenvv, namely r§ 
dXrjdeia fi€ya\6f^v')(pv dlvat^ the Christian, con-^ 
vinced by the Spirit of God, and having a standard 
of perfect righteousness before his eyes, knows to 
be not merely a 'xoKenroVy but an ifZvvarov. Such 
is the Christian Ta7r€ivo(l>poavvf)f no self-made 
grace ; and Chrysostom is in fact bringing in pride 
again under the disguise of humility, when he 
characterizes it as a making of ourselves small, 
tehen we are great {raireivoifypoavvr} rovro ioTiVy 
orav Tt9 /Jiiya^ &v, iavrov raTreivoll and he 
repeats this often ; see Suicer, Thes. s. v.) ; it is 
rather the esteeming of ourselves small, inasmuch 
as we are so; the thinking truly, and because truly, 
therefore lowlily, of ourselves. 

But it may be objected, how does this view ot 
the Christian Toireivof^poavmij as springing out of 
and resting on the sense and the confession of sin, 
agi-ee with the fact that the sinless Lord laid claim 
to this grace, and said, '^I am meek and lowly in 
heart " {raireivh ry fcapSia, Matt. xi. 29) ? The 
answer is, that for the sinner raweivoifypoavvt) in- 
volves the confession of sin, inasmuch as it involves 
the confession of *his true condition ; while yet for 
the unfallen creature the grace itself as truly exists, 
involving for such the acknowledgment not of 
^infiilnessy which would be untrue, but of cretxture^ 
UnesSf of absolute dependence, of having nothing. 
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but receiving all things of God. And in this way 
the gnu^ of humility belongs to the highest angel 
before the throne, being as he is a creature, jea, 
even to the Lord of Gloij Himself. In his human 
nature He must be the pattern of all humility, of 
all creaturely dependence \ nor is it otherwise than 
as a man that Christ thus claims to be ratreivo^ : 
for it will be observed that He does not affirm 
Himself raireivo^ r^ wevfian (contrite sinners 
are such, Ps. xxxiii. 19), any more than He could 
speak of Himself as wr^xo^ "^ mfevfiaTh his 
mvevfba being divine ; but He is ravetvb^ t§ 
KupBia : his human life was a constant living on 
the fulness of his Father's love ; He evermore, as 
man, took the place which beseemed the creature 
in the presence of its Creator. 

Let us seek now to put this word in its relation 
with irpaorq^. The Gospel of Christ did not to 
so great an extent rehabilitate irpaoTq^ as it had 
d(Hxe TOTreivQ^poarvvvfy and this, because the word 
did not need rehabilitation in the same degree. 
UpaoTq^ did not require to be turned from a bad 
sense to a good, but only to be lifted up from a 
lower good to a higher. This indeed it did need ; 
for no one can read Aristotle's portraiture of the 
TrpoLO^ and of irpaorrj^ [Ethic. Nic. iv. 5), mentally 
comparing this with the meaning which we attach 
to the words, and not feel that Bevelation has 
given to them a depth, a richness, a frilness of 
significance which they were very far from pos- 
sessing before. The great moralist of Greece set 
wpdOTfj^y as the /i€a6Tfj^ irepl opffjs^ between the 

n2 
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two extremes, dpyt\oTr}<: and aofjyrfcriay with how-' 
ever so mueli leaning to the last that it might very 
easily run into this defect ; and he finds the irpaoTrj^ 
worthy of praise, more because by it a man retains 
his own equanimity and composure (the word is 
associated by Plutarch, De FraU Am, 18, with 
fierptOTrdOeia, Cons* ad Uxor, 2, with a^^oXta), 
than from any nobler reason. Neither does Plu- 
tarch's own pretty little essay, JlepX dopyrfaia^f 
rise anywhere to a higher pitch than. this, though 
we n\ight perhaps have expected something higher 
from him. The word is opposed by Plato to 
dypioTVS [Symp. 197 d) ; by Aristotle to 'xaXeiroTT}^ 
[Hist Anim. ix. 1) ; by Plutarch to dirorofxia 
[De LS), Ed, 18) ; all indications of a somewhat 
superficial view of its meaning. 

Those Christian expositors who will not allow 
for the new forces at work in sacred Greek, who 
would fain limit, for instance, the irpao^ of the 
N, T. to such a sense as the word, when employed 
by the best classical writers, would have borne, 
will deprive themselves, and those who accept their 
interpretation, of very much of the deeper meaning 
in Scripture;^ on which subject, and with refer- 
ence to this very word, there are some excellent 

^ They will do this, even though they stop short of lengths 
to which Fritzsche, a very learned but unconsecrated modem 
expositor of the Ex)manS; has reached; who on Ex)m. i. 7, 
writes: 'Delude. considerandum est formula x^P^^ ^1^*^ '^^^ 
elpi^vrj in N.T. nihil aliud dici nisi quod Grseci illo suo xa/pcty 
8. €v TTpdrreiv enuntiare consueverint, h. e. ut aliquis fortu- 
natus sit, sive, at cum Horatio loquar, JSp. i. 8. 1, ut gaudeat 
et bene rem gerat I !* 
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observations hj F. Spanheim, Dvbia Evangeltcd^ 
vol. iii. p. 398. Tfbe Scriptural irpcUrrq^ is not in 
a man's outward behaviour only ; nor yet in his 
relations to his fellow-men; as little in his mei« 
natural disposition. Bather is it an inwrought 
grace of the soul ; and the exercises of it are first 
and chiefly towards Grod (Matt xi, 29 ; Jam. L ^1). 
It is that temper of spirit in which we accept his 
dealings with us without disputing or resisting; 
and it. is closely linked with the rairetvo^poavvri^ 
and follows directly upon it (Eph. iv. 2 ; Col. iii. 
12), because it is only the humble heart which is 
also the meek; and which, as such, does not fight 
against Grod, and more or less struggle and con- 
tend with Him. 

This meekness, however, which is first a meek- 
ness in respect of God, is also such in the face of 
men, even of evil men, out of the thought that 
these, with the insults and injuries which they may 
inflict, are permitted and employed by Him for the 
chastening and purifying of his people. This was 
the root of David's Trpaorry:, when on occasion 
of his flight from Absalom Slumei cursed and 
flung stones at him — the consideration, namely, 
that the Lord had bidden him (2 Sam. xvi. 11), 
that it was just for him to suffer these things, 
however unjust it might be for the other to inflict 
them; and out of like convictions all true Christian 
'TrpaSrr}^ must spring. He that is meek indeed 
will know himself a sinner among sinners ; or, if 
there was One who could not know Himself such, 
.yet bearing a sinner's doom ; and this will teach 
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him to endure meekly the provocations with which 
they may provoke 1dm, not to withdraw himself 
from the burdens which their sin may impose upon 
him (Gal. vl 1 ; 2 Tim. ii. 25 ; Tit. iii. 2). 

The frpaorq^ then, if it is to be more than mere 
gentleness of manner, if it is to be the Christian 
gr^ of meekness of spirit, must rest on deeper 
foundations than its own, od those namely which 
the Ta*n'€ivo<f>po(rivi] has laid for it, and it can only 
continue, while it continues to rest od these. It is 
a grace in advance of rair^ivo^poavvri^ not as being 
more precious than it, but as presupposing it, and 
as being unable to exist without it. 



§ xliii. — trpaortf^, iirtelKeia. 

T!a7reivo<l>poavvrf and iTrtel/ceia are in their mean- 
ings too far apart to be fit objects of synonymous 
discrimination; but irpa&rq^^ which stands between, 
holds on to them both. Its points of contact with 
the former have just been considered ; and for this 
purpose its own exact force was sought to be seized. 
Without going over this ground anew, we may 
now consider its relation to the latter. Of iTTieltceta 
it is not too much to say, that the mere existence 
of a word with such a meaning is itself a signal 
evidence of the high development of ethics among 
the Greeks.^ It means properly that moderation 

^ No Latin word exactly and adequately renders it ; ' de- 
meutia ' aeta forth one side of it, * eequitas ' another, and perr 
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which recognizes the impossibility cleaving to 
formal law, of anticipating and providing for all 
those cases that will emerge, and present them* 
selves to it for its decision; which, with this, 
recognizes the danger that ever waits upoii the 
assertion of legal rights, lest they should be pushed 
into moral wrongs, lest the * summum jus ' should 
in practice prove the ^summa injuria;* which, 
therefore, urges not its own rights to the utter- 
most, but going back in part or the whole from 
these, rectifies and redresses the injustices of jus- 
tice.* It is in this way more truly just than strict 
justice would have been ; being hUatoVy koI /SiX- 
nop Tivo<; StKaiov, as Aristotle expresses it {Ethic. 
Nic. V. 10. 6) ; being indeed, again to use his 
words, iiravopOfOfia vofiov, ^ iKKetirei huot t6 xaOo* 
\ov : ' and he sets the aKpifioSixaio^, the man who 
stands up for the utmost tittle of his rights, over 

haps ^ modestia * (by which the Yulgate translates it, 2 Cor. 
X. 1) a third ; but the word is wanting which should set forth 
all these excellencies reconciled in a single and a higher one. 

^ This -aspect of cn-ceiitcca must never be lost sight of. 
Seneca (De, Clem. ii. 7) well brings it out : < Nihil ex his faoit, 
tanquam justo minus fecerit, sed tanquam id quod constituit, 
justissimum sit;' and Aquinas; *Diminutiva est poenarum, 
secundum rationem rectam; quando scilicet oportet, et in 
quibus oportet.' 

' Daniel, a considerable poet, but a far greater thinker, has 
in a poem addressed to Lord Chancellor Egerton a very noble 
passage, which may be regarded as an expansion of these 
words; indeed it would not be too much to say that the whole 
poem is written in honour of ivielntia or * equity/ as being 

" the soul of law. 
The li/e of justioe, and the spirii of right," 
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against tlie iinet/CTj^, In the Definitions which go 
under Plato's name (412 b) it is defined, SiKaltov 

The archetype and pattern of this grace is to 
be found in God. All his goings back from the 
strictness of his rights as against men ; all his 
* allowing of their imperfect righteousness, and 
giving of a value to that which, rigorously esti* 
mated, would have none ; all his refusals to exact 
extreme penalties (Wisd. xii. 18 ; 2 Mace. x. 4; 
Ps. IxxXv. 5 : OTL avi Kvpte, 'xprjo'To^ koX iTrcei/ct}^ 
Kal iroKvkXeo^ : cf. Plutarch, GorioL 24 ; Peric, 39 ; 
Cces, 57) ; all his remembering whereof we are 
made, and measuring his dealings with us thereby; 
all these we may contemplate as eirLeUeta upon 
his part; as it demands the same, one toward 
another, upon ours. The greatly forgiven servant 
in the parable (Matt, xviii* 23) had known the 
iineLKeia of his lord and king ; the same therefore 
was justly expected from him. The word is often 
joined with ^CKavdptoiria (Poly bins, v. 10. 1 ; 
Philo, De Vit. Mas. i. 36 ; 2 Mace. ix. 27) ; with 
fiaKpoOvfiia (Clemens Eom. 1 Ep. 13) ; and often 
with irpaoTT]^: thus, besides the passage in the 
N. T. (2 Cor. X. 1), by Plutarch, PericL 39; Ccbs. 57; 
cf. Pyrrh. 23 ; De Prof, Virt. 9. 

The distinction between these two, Estius (on 
2 Cor. X. 1) seizes in part, although he does not 
exhaust it, saying : * Mansuetudo [Tr/oaoV?;?] magis 
ad animum, iirieUeia vero magis ad exteriorem 
conversationem pertinet ; ' cf. 'Bengel : * Trpaorr}^ 
virtus Inagis absoluta, iineUeia magis refertur ad 
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alios/ Aquinas too has a fine and subtle dis-* 
cussion on the relations of likeness and difference 
between the graces which these words severally 
denote {Summ. TheoL 2" 3*, qu. 157) : * Utrum 
dementia et Mansuetudo sint penitus idem.* 
Among other marks of difference. he especially 
urges these two ; the first that in hrieUeia there 
is always the condescension of a superior to an 
inferior, while in irpaoTri^ nothing of the kind is 
necessarily implied : * Clementia est lenitas supe- 
rioris adversus inferiorem ; mansuetudo non solum 
est superioris ad inferiorem, sed cujuslibet ad 
quemjibet ;' and the second, that which has been 
already brought forward, that the one grace is 
more passive, the other more active, or at least 
that the seat of the nrpaorrf^; is in the inner spirit, 
while the iirLeitceia must needs embody itself in 
outward acts : * Differunt ab invicem in quantum 
clementia est moderativa exterioris punitionis, 
mansuetudo proprie diminuit passionem irse.' 



§ xliv. — Kkeirrrj^;, Xrjarrjs* 

K\€7m79 and Xriarris occur together John x. 1, 8* 
(cf. Obad. 5 ; Plato, Pol, i. 351 c) ; and their 
meanings coincide so far that the one and the 

^ They do not constitute there {i tautology or rhetorical 
amplification ; but as Grotius well gives their several mean- 
ings : * Fur [icXeTm^ff] quia venit ut rapiat alienum ; latro 
[Xi/oTJjff] quia ut occidat, ver. 10.' 
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other alike appropriate what is not theirs, but the 
#c\€7rTi79 by fraud and in secret (Matt. xxiv. 43 ; 
John xii. 6 ; cf. Exod. xxii. 2 ; Jer. ii. 26) ; the 
Xiyo-nf? by violence and openly (2 Cor. xi. 26 ; cf. 
Hos. ix. 1 ; Jer. vii. 11 ; Plutarch, De Super. 3 : 
ov ^oPelrai Xrfara^ o otKovp&v) ; the one is the 
* thief ' and steals ; the other is the * robber ' and 
plunders, as his name, from \vt^ or Xela (as our 
own * robber,' from * Raub,* booty), suflSciently 
declares. They are severally the * fur ' and ' latro' 
of the Latin. Our translators have always ren- 
dered /cX^Tmy? by * thief ; * it would have been 
well, if they had with the same consistency ren- 
dered XrjoTfj^ by ' robber ;* but, while they have 
done so in some places, in more they have rendered 
it also by * thief,* effacing thus the distinction 
between the words. 

We cannot indeed charge them with any care- 
lessness here, as we might those who at the present 
day should render \y<rn]f; by ' thief.' Passages 
out of number in our Elizabethian literature make 
it abundantly clear that there was in their day no 
such strong distinction between * thief ' and * robber' 
as now exists. Thus Falstaff and his company, 
who with open violence rob the king's treasure 
on the king's highway, are * thieves ' throughout 
Shakspeare's Henry IV. Still there are several 
places in our Version, where one cannot but regret 
that we do not read * robbers ' rather than ' thieves.' 
Thus, Matt. xxi. 13 : " My house shall be called 
the house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of 
thieves /" so we read it ; but it is * robbers ' and 
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not ' thieves ' that have dens or caves ; and it id 
rightly * den of robbers * in Jer. vii. 11, whence 
this quotation is drawn. Again, Matt. xxvi. 55 : 
"Are ye come out as against a thief with swords 
and staves for to take me ? " ; but it would be 
against some bold and violent robber that a party 
armed with swords and clubs would issue forth, 
not against a lurking thief. The poor traveller in 
the parable (Luke x. 30) fell not among * thieves,' 
but among * robbers ;' bloody and violent men, as 
by their treatment of him they plainly declared. 

No passage however has suffered so seriously 
from this confounding of ' thief ' and * robber ' as 
the history of him, whom we are used to call ' the 
penitent thief ' (Luke xxiii. t39 — 43) ; the anterior 
moral condition of whom is probably very much 
obscured for us, and set to a great extent in a 
wrong light, by the associations which naturally 
accompany this name. It is true that in St. Luke's 
account of the two malefactors, xaKovpyoi, crucified 
with Jesus, the one obdurate, the other penitent, 
the designation X]7<rn}9 is not given to them any 
more than Kkeirnj^ : and only from the earlier 
Evangelists this their more special designation as 
Xpcrai has been drawn. In all probability they 
both belonged to the band of Barabbas, who for 
murder and insurrection had been cast with hi$ 
fellow insurgents into prison (Mark xv. 7). He too 
was a \170-n7v (John xviii. 40), and yet no common 
malefactor, on the contrary * a notable prisoner ' 
{hiafivo^ hrlarjfio^, Matt xxvii. 16). Now when 
we consider the enthusiasm of the Jewish populace 
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on his behalf, and combine this with the fact that 
he had been cast into prison for an nnsnccessfdl 
insurrection, keeping in mind too the condition of 
the Jews at this period, with false Christs, false 
deliverers, every day starting up, we can hardly 
doubt that Barabbas was one of those stormy 
zealots, who were evermore raising anew the stan- 
dard of resistance against the Boman domination ; 
flattering and feeding the insane hopes of their 
countrymen, that they should yet break the Roman 
yoke from off their necks. These men, when hard 
pressed, would betake themselves to the moun- 
tains, and from thence would levy petty war 
against their oppressors, living by plunder, — ^if 
possible, by that of their enemies, if not, by that 
of any within their reach. The history of Dol- 
cino's * Apostolicals,' as of the Camisards in the 
Cevennes, makes sufficiently clear the downward 
progress by which such would not merely pre- 
sently obtain, but deserve to obtain, the name of 
' robbers.' By the Romans they would naturally 
be called and dealt with as such (see Josephus, 
Antt XX. 8. 6, in fine) ; nay, in that great perversion of 
all moral sentiment which would find place at such 
a period as this was, the name, like * klept ' among 
the modem Greeks, would probably cease to be 
dishonorable, would scarcely be refused by them- 
selves. 

Yet of how different a stamp and character would 
many of these men, these maintainers of a last 
protest against a foreign domination, probably be 
from the mean and cowardly purloiner, whom we 
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call the ' thief,' The bands of these X'parai, while 
they would number in their ranks some of the 
worst, would probably include also some that were 
originally of the noblest, spirits of the nation — 
even though they had miserably mistaken the 
moral necessities of their time, and had sought to 
work out by the wrath of man the righteousness 
of God. Such a one we may well imagine this 
penitent Xdottj^ to have, been. Should there be 
any truth in this view of his former condition, — 
and certainly it would go far to explain his sudden 
conversion, — it is altogether kept out of sight by 
the name * thief which we have given him; and 
whether there be any truth in it or not, there can 
be no doubt that he would be more accurately 
called, * the penitent robber.'' 



§ xlv. 7r\l5l/CD, viiTTco, Xovfo* 

We have but the one English word, * to wash,* 
with which to render these three Greek. We must 
needs confess here to a certain poverty of language, 
seeing that the three have severally a propriety of 
their own, — one which the inspired writers always 
observe, — and could not be promiscuously and 
interchangeably used. Thus irXvveuv is always to 
wash inanimate things^ as distinguished from living 
objects or persons; garments most frequently 
{etfiara, Homer, II. xxii. 155; Ifidri^oV, Plato, 
Charm, 161 e ; and in the Septuagint continually ; 
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SO o-ToXa9, Rev. vii, 14) ; but not exclusively these^ 
which some, have erroneously asserted, as witness 
the only other occasion where the word occurs in 
the N, T., being there employed to signify the 
washing or cleansing of nets {Slxrva, Luke v. 2 ; 
cf. Polybius, ix. 6. 3). When David exclaims, 
irXvvov fi€ dwb r^? avofila^ (Ps. 1. [lij 3; cf. 
ver. 9), these words must not be cited in disproof 
of this assertion that only of things, and not of 
persons, irXvveiv is used; for the allusion to the 
hyssop which follows presently after, shows plainly 
that the royal penitent had the ceremonial asper- 
sions of the Levitical law primarily in his eye, 
which aspersions would find place upon the ^or- 
ments of the unclean person (Lev. xiv. 9 ; Num. 
xix. 6, 7), however he may have looked through 
these to another and better sprinkling beyond. 

NiTTTeiv and Xovecv, on the other hand, express 
the washing of living persons ; although with this 
difference, that viirreiv (which displaced in the 
later period of the language the Attic v/fetv), and 
viyjra<rdai, almost always express the washing of 
a part of the body, — the hands (Mark vii. 3), the 
feet (John xiii, 5; Plutarch, Thes, 10), the face 
(Matt. vi. 17), the eyes (John ix. 7), the back and 
shoulders (Homer, Od. vi. 224) ; while \oi/€^r, 
which is not so much * to wash 'as * to bathe,' and 
\ov<T0ai, * to bathe oneselfy^ imply always, not the 
bathing of a part of the body, but of the whole (thus 
XeKovfjiivoi to <r&fia, Heb. x. 22 ; cf. Acts ix. 37 ; 
2 Pet, ii. 22 ; Rev. i. 5 ; Plato, Phced. 115 a). This 
limitation of vlirrew to persons as contradistin- 
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guished firom things, which is always observed in 
the N. T., is not without exceptions, although they 
are very unfrequent, elsewhere; thus, in Homer, 
IL xvi. 229, hiira^ : Od. i. 112, rpaire^a^ : Lev. 
XV. 12, aKcvo^. A single verse in the Septuagint 
(Lev. XV. 11) gives us all the three words, and all 
used in their exact propriety of meaning: koI 
i<Tu>v ictv a-^rat 6 yovoppvt)^ koI tM xeJpay ov 
yiviirrav vharti irXvvel to, ifjbdTba, xal Xovae" 
rat TO a&fia vSan. 

The passage where it is most important to mark 
the distinction between the last considered words, 
the one signifying the washing of a part, and the 
other the washing of the whole, of the body, and 
where certainly our English Version loses some- 
thing in clearness from not possessing words which 
should note the change that finds place in the 
original, is John xiii. 10: ^^ He that is washed 
[6 \e\ovfi€ vosi] needeth not save to wash [vt- 
y^atrdail ^^^ feet, but is clean every whit" * The 
foot-washing was a symbolic act. St Peter had 
not perceived this at the fiirst, and, not perceiving 
it, had exclaimed, "Thou shalt never wash my 
feet" But so soon as ever the true meaning of 
what his Lord was doing flashed upon him, he who 
had before refused to suffer Him to wash even his 
feet, now asked to be washed altogether : " Lord, 

^ The Latin labours under the same defect ; thus in the 
Vulgate it stands : ' Qui lotus e8t> non indiget nisi ut pedes 
lavet. De Wette has sought to preserve the variation of 
word : ' Wer gebadet ist, der braucht sich nicht als an den 
fiissen zu waickeni 
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not my feet only, but also my hands and my head." 
Christ replies, that it needed not this : Peter had 
been already made partaker of the great washing, 
of that forgiveness which reached to the whole 
man : he was X€\ovfjLevo^, and this great absolving 
act did not need to be repeated, as, indeed, it was 
not capable of repetition; "Now ye are clean 
through the word which I have spoken unto you " 
(John XV. 3)* But while it was thus with him in 
respect of the great all-inclusive forgiveness, he did 
iieed at the same time to wash his foet {vi^curdai 
T0U9 7roSa9), evermore to cleanse himself, which 
could only be through suffering his Lord to cleanse 
him, from the defilements which even he, a justified 
and in part also a sanctified man, should gather as 
he moved through a sinful world. One might 
almost suppose, as it has been suggested, that 
there was allusion here to the Levitical ordinance, 
according to which Aaron and his sons in the 
priesthood were to be washed once for all from 
head to foot at their consecration to their office 
(Exod. xxvii. 4; xl. 12) ; but were to wash their 
hands and their feet in /the brasen laver as often as 
they afterwards ministered before the Lord (Exod. 
XXX. 19, 21; xl. 31). Yet this would commend 
itself more, if ,we did not find hands and feet in the 
same category there, while here they are not merely 
disjoined, but set over against one another (John 
xiii. 9, 10). Of this however I cannot doubt, that 
the whole mystery of our justification, which is once 
for all, reaching to every need, embracing our .whole 
being, and of our sanctification, which must daily 
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go forward, is wrapped up in the antithesis between 
the two words. This Augustine has expressed 
clei^rly and well {In Ev. Joh, xiii. 10) : ' Homo in 
sancto quidem baptismo totus abluitur, non prseter 
pedes, sed totus omnino : yeruntamen cum in rebus 
humanis postea vivitur, utique terra calcatur. Ipsi 
igitur humani affectus, sine quibus in h&c mortali- 
tate non vivitur, quasi pedes sunt, ubi ex humanis 
rebus afficimur. . . . Quotidie ergo pedes lavat 
nobis, qui interpeUat pro nobis: et quotidie nos 
opus habere ut pedes lavemus in ipsft Oratione 
Dominieft confitemur, cum dicimus, Dimitte nobis 
debita nostra.^ 



§ xlvL — ^ci?, ^^7709, ^foarqp, Xvyyo^^ Xafiira^. 

All these words are rendered, some occasionally, 
some always, in our Version, by * light ;' thus, ^oi?. 
Matt iv. 16; Bom. xiii. 12; and often; ^67709, 
Matt xxiv. 29 ; Mark xiii. 24 ; Luke xi. 33, being 
the only three occasions upon which the word 
occurs; ^©cmyp, Phil. ii. 15; Rev. xxL 11, the 
only two occasions of its occurrence ; \i5j^09. Matt, 
vi. 22 ; John v. 35 ; 2 Pet. i, 19, and elsewhere ; 
though often also by * candle,' as at Matt. v. 15 ; 
Bev. xxii. 5; and Xafi7ra9> at Acts xx. 8, but 
elsewhere by * lamp,' as at Matt. xxv. 1 ; Bev. viii. 
10 ; or by * torch,' as at John xviii. 3. 

Hesychius and the old grammarians distinguish 
between ^m^ and ^€7709 (which are but different 
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forms of one and the same word), that ip&^ is the 

light of the snn or of the day, ^^09 the li^t or 

lustre of the moon. Any such distinction is very 

far &om being constantly maintained even by the 

Attic writers themselves, to whom it is said more 

peculiarly to belong; thus in Sophocles alone 

^67709 is three or four times applied to the snn 

{Antig. 800; Ajax, 654, 840; Trachtn. 697) ; whUe 

in Plato we meet ^ W9 aeXijvrfSi {PqL vii, 516 b ; cf, 

Isa. xiii, 10; Ezek. xxxii. 7). This much truth 

however the assertion of the grammarians has, that 

<j>€FffO(: is predominantly applied to the light of 

the moon or other luminaries of the night, (^69 to 

that of the sun or of the day ; thus Plato {Pol. vi. 

508 c) sets over againgrt one another f}fiepivjbv ^w 

and vvKTcpiva ^€7717. Nor is it unworthy of note 

that this, like so many other finer distinctions of 

the Greek language, is thus far observed in the 

N. T,, that on the only occasions when the light 

of the moon is mentioned, ^^7709 is the word 

employed (Matt xxiv. 29 ; Mark xiii. 24 ; cf. Joel 

ii. 10 ; iii. 15), as ^c!>9 where that of the sun (Rev. 

xxii. 6). From what has been said it will follow 

that <}}m, and not ^€7709, is the true antithesis to 

(TKOTo^ (Plato, Pol vii. 518 a ; Matt. vi. 23 ; 1 Pet, 

ii. 9) ; and generally that the former will he the 

more unqualified and absolute designation of light ; 

thus Hab, iii. 4: koI ^^7709 avroO. [roO 0€ot)] 0)9 

^0)9 eoTflffc. (See Doderlein, Lat, 8ymm. vol. ii* 

p. 69.) 

^(oarrip, ii has been already observed, is rendered 
\ light ' in our Version, on the two occasions upon 
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which it occurs. The first of these is Phil. ii. 15: 
** Among whom ye shine as ligAts in the world " 
(<»9 ^(va-T^p€9 €V icoa-fi^). It would be difficult 
to improve on this rendering, while jet it fails to 
mark with all the precision which one would desire 
the exact similitude which the Apostle intends. 
The (jxaoTrjpe^ here are undoubtedly the heavenly 
bodies, (* luminaria,' as the Vulgate has it well, 

• Hinimelslichter,' as De Wette,) and mainly the 
sun and moon, the * lights,' or * great lights ' (=? 

• luces,' Cicero, poet), of which Moses speaks. 
Gen. i. 14, 16 ; at which place the Septuagint 
has ^Qia-T^p69 for the Hebrew illTRO* Cf. 
Ecclus. xliii. 7, where the moon is called ^c^anjp : 
and Wisd. xiii. 2, where tfxuxrrijpe^ ovpavov iS 
exactly equivalent to <l>m(rrripe^ iv Ko&ficp at? 
Phil. ii. 15 ; which last is to be taken as one 
pjlrase, the icoa-fio^ being Xkt Trvaterial world, the 
arepeoifia or firmament, not the ethical world,, 
which has been already expressed by the yevec^ 
a/coXia Koi Siearpafifiivrf^ 

So also, on the second occasion of the word's 
appearing, Rev. xxi. 11, where we have translated, 
"JSer light [6 {jyaarifp avTrjii] was like unto a ston& 
moist precious," it would not be easy to propose 
anything better; and the authors of our Version 
certainly did well in going back to this, Wiclif 'a 
translation, and in displacing "JScr ahinihffy^ which, 
had been admitted into the intermediate versions; 
and which mmt have conveyed a wrong impression 
to the' English reader. Still, ^*^ her light " cani 
scarcely be regarded as quite satisfactory, i^ that 

02 
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it is not wholly unambigaoiui. It, too, may present 
itself to the English reader as Hhe light which the 
Heayenlj City diffused ;' when, indeed, ^t^arrfp 
means, ^ that which diffused light to the Heavenly 
City,' its luminary, or light-giver. What this 
light-giver was, we learn fix)m ver. 23: "the Lamb 
IS the light thereof;" 6 \i^ko9 adr^v there being 
t=s 6 ifimarifp airrff^ here. 

In respect of Xv^o^ and Xafiird^, it may very 
well be a question whether the actual disposition 
made by our translators of the words which they 
had at their command was the best which could 
have been adopted. If instead of translating Xa/*- 
?ra9 * torch ' on a single occasion (John xviii. 3), 
they had always done so, this would have left 
* lamp,' now appropriated by \a/A7ra9> disengaged. 
Altogether dismissing ' candle,' they might have 
rendered Xvxvo^ by * lamp' in all, or certainly very 
nearly all, the passages where it occurs. At present 
there are so many occasions where ^ candle ' would 
manifestly be inappropriate, and where, therefore, 
they are obliged to fsJl back on ^ light,' that the 
distinction between <f>&^ and Xvx^o^ nearly, if not 
quite, disappears in our Version. 

The advantages of such a re-arrangement of the 
words appear to me not inconsiderable. In the 
first place, the English words would more nearly 
represent the Greek originals. Avj(vo^ is not a 
^ candle ' (' candela,' from ' candeo,' the white wax 
light, and then any kind of taper), but a hand- 
lamp, fed with oil. Aa/ivd^, agftiU) is not a * lamp^ 
at all, but a * torch,' and this not merely in the 
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purer times of the language, but also in the later 
Hellenistic Greek as well (Poljbius, iii. 93. .4; 
Herodian, iv. 2 ; Plutarch, Timol. 8 ; Alex. 38 ; 
Judg. vii. 16, 20) ; and so, I believe, always ia 
the Jf. T. In proof that at Rev. viii. 10, Xafjm'd^ 
should be translated 'torch,' (*Fackel,' De Wette,) 
see Aristotle, De Mund. 4. And even in the 
parable of the Ten Virgins it would be better so. 
It may be urged, indeed, that there the Xafjnra£e^ 
are nourished with oil, and must needs therefore 
be lamps. A quotation, however, from Elphin- 
stone's History of India (vol. i. p. 333), will show 
that in the East the torch, as well as the lamp, is 
fed in this manner. He says ; " The true Hindu 
way of lighting up ia by torches held by men, 
who feed the flame with oil from a sort of bottle " 
[the ayyelov of Matt xxv. 4] " constructed for the 
purpose." 

It would not be diflScult to indicate more passages 
than one, which would be gainers in perspicuity 
by such a re^axraugement as has been proposed, 
especially by marking more clearly, wherever this 
were possible, the difference between ^&q and 
Xuxyo^^ Thus 2 Pet. i. 19 is one of these ; but 
still more so John v. 35. We there make our 
Lord to say of the Baptist, ^^ He was a burning 
and a shining Itght,^^ — ^the words of the original 
being, i/eeivo^ i^v 6 \i/%vo9 o icaiofievo^ koX 
^xdvwv. The Vulgate has rendered them better : 
* Ille erat hicema ardens et lucens ;' not obliter- 
ating, as we have" done, the whole antithesis 
between Christ, the <f>m aXrjOi^vov (John L 8), the 
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^m i/c i^o^To^, the Eternal Lights which, as it was 
never kindled, so should never be quenched, and 
the Baptist, a . lamp kindled by the hands of 
Another, in whose light men might for a season 
rejoice, and which was then extinguished again. 
It is not too much to saj, that in the use of 
Xiyyo^ here and at 2. Pet. i. 19, being here 
tacitly contrasted with ^£9* and there openly 
with ^aHr4^o/!)09, the same opposition is intended, 
only now transferred to the highest sphere of the 
spiritual world, which the poet had in Jiis mind 
when he wrote: 

*^ Night's candles are burnt oat, and jocnnd Daif 
Stands tiptoe on the misty moantain-tops." 



§ xlvii.— xaf)t9, eX€09. 

Xa/oft9 is a word in manifold aspects full of in- 
terest ; it would be difficult to find another in the 
uses of which the Greek mind utters itself more 
clearly. I do not propose however now to consider 
it in more aspects than one, that is, in its relations 
to e\eo9, and as signifying the divine favour and 
grace. I shall only consider how far, and in what 
respects the xa/)fc9 Oeov (Bom. vi 14, 16 ; xi. 6 ; 
Gal. ii. 21 ; Heb. xiii, 9) differs from the eXeo? 
(Luke i. 50 ; Eph. ii. 4 ; 1 Pet i. 3), his grace 
from his merci/. 

Hhejreenesa of the outcomings of God's love is 
the central point of the x^P^^* Thus take the 
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temarkable definition of the word which Aristotle 
supplied, and in which, though he is but speaking 
of the xapt? of men, he lays the whole weight on 
the fact that it is a benefit conferred without hope 
or expectation of return, finding its only motive in 
the liberality and free-heartedness of the giver 
{Rhetn ii. 7) : ea-rtid S^ ^apt?, Koff ^ o eytov Xijerai 
yapiv {nrovfyyetv r^ Seofiivm, purj avrl tivo^, fJurfS^ 
tva Tt avr& rm vTrovpyouvrt, aX\* iva iKeivtp rt. 
Agreeing with this we have x^P''^ '^^^ Sayped^ 
Polybius, i. 31. 6; cf. Rom. iii. 24 {Scopeav ry 
airrov xoptrt) ; v. 15, 17 ; xii. 3, 6 ; xv. 15 ; so 
yapi^ KoL evvoia, Plato, Leffff, xi. 931 a ; x^p^9 
opposed to fitaOo^, Plutarch, Lye. 15; c£ Rom. 

xi. 6, where St, Paul sets x^P^^ ^^^ ^P7* ^^^^ 
against one another in sharpest antithesis, showing 
that they mutually exclude one another, it being 
of the essence of that which is owed to x^pt? that 
it is unearned and unmerited, — as Augustine urges 
so often, • Gratia, nisi gratis sit, non est gratia;'— 
or indeed demented^ as the faithftd man would 
most fireely acknowledge. 

But while xapt? has thus reference to the stns 
of men, and is that blessed attribute of God which 
these sins call out and display, his^ee fftft in their 
forgiveness, eXeo^has special and immediate regard 
to the misery which is the consequence of these 
sins, being the tender sense of this misery dis- 
playing itself in the effort, which only the con- 
tinued perverseness of man can hinder or defeat, 
to assuage and entirely remove it. But here as in 
other cases it may be worth our while to consider 
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the anterior uses of this word, before it was assumed 
into this its liighest use as the mercj of Him, 
whose mercy is oyer all his works. Of ikeo^ we 
have this definition in Aristotle {Bhet. iL 8) : earw 
iff eXeo^f Xinrff rt9 itrl ^tvofiiiKp kcuc^ ^ctpriK^ 
KoX XvTTffp^, Tov ava^iov Tvyj(dvetVf i k&p avri^ 
irpocSotcTJaeiev &v iraOetp, ^ r&v avrov T$ya» It 
will be at once perceived that much will have here 
to be modified, and something removed, when we 
come to speak of the divine eXeo^* Grief does not 
and cannot touch Him, in whose presence is fulness 
of joy ; He does not demand unworthy suffering 
{X^TTTf &s iwi aya^Uo<i KaKtmoOovvrky which is [the 
Stoic definition of tkeoSf Diogenes La^rtius, vii. 
1. 63)^ to move Him, seeing that absolutely un- 
worthy suffering there is none in a world of sin- 
ners ; neither can He who ia lifted up above all 
chance and change, contemplate, in beholding 
misery, the possibility of being Himself entangled 
in the same. It is not to be wondered at, that the 
Manichdsans and others who wished for a Grod as 
unlike man as possible, cried out against the attri- 
bution of eX.eo9 to Him ; and found here a weapon 
of their warfare against that Old Testament, whose 
G-od was not ashamed to proclaim himself a Gk>d 
of pity and compassion* (Ps. Ixxviii. 38 ; Ixxxvi. 15; 
and often). They were favoured here iii the Latin 
by the word ' misericordia,' and did not fail to 
appeal to its etymology, and to demand whether the 

^ So Gioero {Tiuc. iv. 8. 18) : * Misericordia est ngritudo ex 
miseria alterius injurid laiorantis. Nemo enim parrioidn aut 
proditoria supplicio miserioordia commoyetur.' 
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■ miserum cor* coiQd find place in Him. Augustine 
is engaged in continual controversj with them. To 
their objection he answered truly that this and all 
other words used to express human affections did 
require certain modifications, a clearing awaj from 
them of the infirmities of human passions, before 
thej could be ascribed to the Most High ; but that 
these for all this were but the accidents of them, 
the essentials remaining unchanged. Thus De Div. 
QuoesU ii. 2 : ' Item de misericordi&, si auferas 
compassionem cum eo, quem miseraris, participates 
miserisB, ut remaneai, trdnquilla bonitcts subveniendi 
et a miserid Uberandi^ insinuatur diviuBB miseri- 
cordisB qualiscunque cognitio:' cf. De Civ, Bei^ 
ix. 5. We may say theQ that the %apt9 of God, 
his free grace and gift, is extended to men, as they 
are guilty^ his eXeos, as they are miserahle. The 
lower creation may be, and is, the object of God's 
eX609> inasmuch as the burden of man's curse has 
redounded also upon . it (Job xxxviii. 41 ; Ps. 
cxlvii. 9; Jon. iv. 11 ; Eom. viii. 20 — 23), but of 
his x^**^ ™^^ alone ; he only needs it, he only is 
capable of receiving it. 

In the Divine mind, and in the order of our 
salvation as conceived therein, the cXeo? precedes 
the x^P''^' Gl"^d 80 loved the world with a pitying 
love (herein was the i\€o<:) that he gave his only- 
begotten Son (herein the xap^9) that the wotld 
through Him might be saved (cf. Eph. ii. 4; Luke 
h 78, 79). But in the order of the manifestatioQ 
of God's purposes of salvation the grace must go 
before the mercy, the x<i/)i9 must make way for 
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the eX£09. It is true that the same persons are the 
sabjects of both, being at once the guilty and the 
miserable ; yet the righteousness of God, which it 
is quite as necessary should be maintained as his 
love, demands that the guilt should be done away, 
before the misery can be assuaged ; only the for- 
given may be blessed. He must pardon, before He 
can heal ; men must be justified before they can be 
sanctified. And as the righteousness of God abso- 
lutely and in itself requires this, so not less does 
the same, as it has expressed itself in the moral 
constitution of man, having there linked misery 
with guilt, and made the first the inseparable com- 
panion of the second. From this it follows that 
in each of the apostolic salutations where these 
words occur, xapt? precedes eXeo? (1 Tim. i. 2 ; 
2 Tim. i, 2 ; Tit. i. 4 ; 2 John 3) ; nor could the 
order of the words have been reversed. 



§ xlviii. — Oeoaepri^, eixre^ri^, evXafii]^, Oprja-xo^, 

- SevaiBal/jLODy. 

Q€ocr€l3i]<;, an epithet three times applied to Job 
(i. 1, 8 ; ii* 3), occurs only once in the N. T. (John 
ix. 31) ; and OeoaePeia no oftener (1 Tim. ii. 10). 
3Eia-e^?79, with the words related to it, is of more 
frequent occurrence (1 Tim. ii. 2 ; Acts x. 2 ; 
2 Pet ii. 9, and often). Before we proceed to 
consider the relation of these to the other words 
in this group, a subordinate distinction between 
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themselves lAay fitly Ibe noted ; this namely, that 
in 0eo(r€Prif; is necessarily implied, by its very 
derivation, piety toward Ood^ or toward the gods / 
while €va-€/3'q<ii often as it means this, jet also 
may mean piety in the fulfilment of hnman rela** 
tions, as toward parents or others (Euripides, 
Elect 253, 254), the word according to its etymo- 
logy only implying * worship' (in onr older nse of 
the word, that is, * worthship') and reverence, w^eZZ 
and rightly directed. It has in fact the same 
double meaning as the Latin ' pietas,' which is 
not merely 'justitia adversum Deos,^ or ^scientia 
colendorum Deorum ' (Cicero, Nat. Deor. i. 41) ; a 
double meaning, which, deeply instructive as it is, 
yet proves occasionally embarrassing in respect of 
both one word and the other ; so that on several 
occasions Augustine, when he had need of accu- 
racy and precision in his language, and is using 
* pietas,' pauses to observe that he means by it 
what €va-€^€ia indeed may mean, but deoaS^eia 
alone must mean, namely, piety toward Ood {Civ* 
Deiy X, 1 ; Enchir. 1). At the same time evcri^ 
fi€ia, which the Stoics defined iiricrTiifji/r) 0€&v 
Bepanrela^ (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 64, 119), 
and which was not every reverencing of the gods, 
but a reverencing of them aright (ev), is the 
standing word to express this piety, both in itself 
(Xenophon, Ages. iii. 5 ; xi. 1), and as it is the 
true mean between aOeorrf^ and BeuriSaifiovla 
(Plutarch, De Sup. 14). 

What might otherwise have required to be said 
on evXa)8f79 has been already anticipated in part 
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in considering' the word -eiiKdfieia (see p. 39); 
yet something further maj be added here. It 
was there observed how the word passed over 
from signifying caution and carefulness in respect 
of human things to the same in respect of diyine ; 
the German ^Andacht* had very much the same 
history (see Grimm, Worterbueh^ s. v.). The only 
three places in the N. T, in which evXafiii^ occurs 
are these, Luke ii, 25 ; Acts ii. 5 ; viii. 2. We 
have uniformly translated it * devout f nor could 
this translation be bettered. It will be observed 
that on all these occasions it is used to express 
Jewish, and, as one might say. Old Testament 
piety. On the first it is applied to Simeon (Sueoio^ 
Kal eifXafiiji) ; on the second, to those Jews who. 
came from distant parts to keep the commanded 
feasts at Jerusalem ; and on the third there can 
scarcely be a doubt that the avSpe^ evXafiel^ who 
carry Stephen to his burial, are not, as might at 
first sight appear. Christian brethren ; but devout 
^ew8^ who showed by this courageous act of theirs, 
as by their great lamentation oyer the slaughtered 
saint, that they abhorred this deed of blood, that 
they separ9.ted themselves in spirit from it, and 
thus, if it might be, from all the judgments which 
it would bring down on the city of those mur- 
derers. Whether it was also further given them 
to believe on the Crucified, who had such witnesses 
949 Stephen, we are not told; we may well presume 
that it was. 

. K we keep in mind that in that mingled fear 
and love which together constitute the piety of 
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man toward God, the Old Testament placed itii 
emphasis on the fear, the New places it on the 
loye (though there was love in the fear of God's 
saints then, as there must be fear in their love 
now), it will at once be evident how fitly evXa^^^ 
was chosen to set forth their piety nnder the Old 
Covenant, who, like Zacharias and Elizabeth, 
" were righteous before God, walking in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord blame- 
less" (Luke i. 6), and leaving nothing willingly 
undone which pertained to the circle of their 
prescribed duties. For this sense of accurately 
and scrupulously performing that which is pre- 
scribed, with the consciousness of the danger of 
slipping into a careless negligent performance of 
God's service, and of the need therefore of 
anxiously watching against the adding to or 
diminishing from, or in any other way altering, 
that which is commanded, lies ever in the words 
eiika^i]^, evXdfieiOf when used in tiieir religious, 
signification/ 

Plutarch, in more than one very instructive 
passage, exalts the eOKdfieia of the old Bomans 
in divine matters, as contrasted with the com- 
parative carelessness of the Greeks. Thus in his 
Cartolanus (c. 25), after other instances in proof, 
he goes on to say : '^ Of late times also they did 
renew and begin a sacrifice thirty times one after 

^ Cicero's well-known words deducing * religio ' from ' relcK 
gere ' may be bere fitly quoted (De N^i, Deor, ii. 28) : ' Qui 
omnia qusB ad cultum deorum pertinerent«.diligenter retrace 
tarent> et tanquam relegermt, sunt dicti religioH* 
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another; because th^y thought f^till there fell out 
one fault or other in the same; so holj and 
devout were they to the gods " {roiavTrj fuu 
evKdfieia irpo^ to Oeiov ^V^fiaU^v)} Elsewhere, 
he pourtrays ^milius Faulua (c, 3) as eminent 
for his eifXdffeia^ The passage is long, and I 
will only quote a portion of it, availing- myself 
again of old Sir Thomas North's hearty transla- 
tion, which, though somewhat loose, is in essentials 
correct : *^ When he did anything belonging to 
his office of priesthood, he did it with great 
experience, judgment and diligence; leaving all 
other thoughts, and without omitting any ancient 
ceremony, or adding to any new ; contending 
oftentimes with his companions in things which 
seemed light and of small moment ; declaring to 
them that though we do presume the gods are 
easy to be pacified, and: that they readily pardon 
all faults and scrapes committed by negligence, 
yet if it were Uo more but for respect of the 
commonwealth's sake they should not slightly or 
c£(ffelessly dissemble or pass over faults, committed 
in those matters " (p* 206). 
. But if in eu\a^j;9 we have, the anxious and the 
scrupulous worshipper, who makes a conscience of 
changing anything, of omitting anything, being 
above all things fearful to offend, we have, in* 
ffpijaKo^f which still more nearly corresponds ix> 
the Latin \ religiosus,' the zealous and diligent per- 

■ 1 North's Plutarch, p. 195. Cf. Aulas Gellius, ii.* 28 : 
^Yeteites Bomaui .... in constituendis religionibus atqiie in 
diis immortalibus aiiimadverteudui casiimmi sauiimmiqite^ 
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former of the divine offices, of the outward service 
of God. The word indeed no where occurs in, the 
whole circle of Greek literature which has reached 
us, except in the one passage where SU James 
employs it (i. 26) ; but working back from O/yriaKeia, 
we are in no difficulty about the exact meaning 
which it has, Gprja-Keca (= *cultus/ or perhaps 
more strictly, * cultus exterior *) is predominantly 
the ceremonial service of religion, the external 
forms or body, of which evaifieia is the informing 
soul. The suggestion which Plutarch makes. 
(Alex. 2), that the word is derived from Orpheus 
the Thraciariy who brought in the celebration 
of religious mysteries, etymologically worthless, 
yet points, and no doubt truly, to the celebration 
of divine offices as the fundamental notion of the^ 
word. 

How delicately and finely chosen then for his 
purpose are these words, 0pr\aico^ and OfyqaKela^ by 
St. James (i, 26, 27), and how rich a meaning do 
they convey, " If any man," he would say, " seem 
to himself to be dprjo-Ko^y a diligent observer of 
the offices of religion, if any man would render a 
pure and undefiled Opfqaxela to Grod, let him know 
that this consists not in outward lustrations or 
ceremonial observances ; nay, that there is a better 
Ofyffo'fceia than thousands of rams and rivers of oil, 
namely to do justly and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with his Gt)d" (Mic. vi. 7, 8) ; or, accord- 
^ug to his own words, " to visit the widows and 
orphans in their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world " (cf, Matt xxiii. ^3), St. 
James is not herein affirming, as we sometimes 
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hear, these offices to be the sum total, nor yet the 
great essentials, of true religion, but declares them 
to be the body, the Optfaxelaj of which godliness^ 
or the love of God, is the informing son!. His in- 
tention is somewhat obscured to the English reader 
from the fact that 'religious' and 'religion,^ by 
which we have rendered OpffO'/eo^ and OpuiaKcCa^ 
possessed a meaning once which they now possess 
no longer, and in that meaning are here employed. 
St. James is indeed claiming for the new dispen- 
sation a superiority over the old, in that its very 
Ofrq<nc€la consists in acts of mercy, of love, of 
holiness, in that it has light for its garment, its very 
robe being righteousness ; herein how much nobler 
than that old, whose dfyrfa-xeia was at best merely 
ceremonial and formal, whatever inner truth it 
might embody. These observations are made by 
Coleridge {Aids to Beflection, 1825, p. 15), who at 
the same time complains of our rendering of 
OpffO'Ko^ and Opffcxeia as erroneous. But it is not 
so much erroneous as obsolete; an alternative 
indeed which he has himself suggested as its pos- 
sible justification, though he was not aware of any 
such use of ' religion ' in the time when our Ver- 
sion was made, as would bear out the translators. 
Milton however will at once supply an example of 
. a passage in which ' religion ' is used to express an 
outward ceremonial service, and not the inner de- 
votedness of heart and life to God. Some of the 
heathen idolatries he characterizes as being 

** adorned 
With gay religions full of pomp and gold/' 

Paradiad Lost, b. i. 
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And our Homilies will supply many more : thus^ 
in that Against Peril of Idolatry : " Imaged used 
for no religion, or superstition rather, we mean of 
none worshipped, nor in danger to be worshipped 
of any, may be suffered." A very instructive pas- 
sage on the merely external character of Ofyqaicela, 
which also I am confident our translators intended 
to express by their ^ * religion,' occurs in Philo 
{Qitod DeL Pot. Ins. 7) ; having repelled those who 
would fain be counted among the eifaefieh on the 
score of divers washings, or costly offerings to the 
temple, he proceeds: ireTrKavrfTcu yap xal ovro^ 
T179 7r/909 evaefieuiv 68ov, OprjaKclav dvrl 6<ri6^ 
Tfl7T09 riyovfievo^. The readiness with which Bprf^ 
aK€ia declined into the meaning of superstition, 
service of false gods (Wisd. xiv. 18, 27 ; CoL ii. 18), 
of itself indicates that it had more to do with the 
form, than with the essence, of piety. Thus Gre- 
gory Nazianzene {Garm, ii. 34. 150, 161) : 

O prjiTKeiav o^a Koi to ^cufiovtov (refias, 
*Hd' cv(rc/3cia irpoa-Kvmiaif TpMltdor. 

To come now to the concluding word of this 
group. ^^laihaLfMBV, and heurihaip^vla as well, 
had at first an honorable use ; possibly ' super- 
stitio ' and ' superstitiosus ' had the same ; at least 
there seems indication of such in the use of ' super- 
stitiosus' by Plautus {Curcul. iii. 27; Amphit, i. 
1, 169). The philosophers first gave an unfavor- 
able significance to BetatBatfiovla* So soon as they 
began to account fear not a right but a disturbing 
element in piety, one therefore to bet eliminated 

p 
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from the trae idea of it (see Platarch, De And. 
Poet, 12; and Wyttenbach, Animadd. in Plut, vol. i. 
p. 997), it was natural, indeed almost. inevitable, 
that they should lay hold of the word which by 
its very etymology implied and involved fear (See- 
aiSai/iovla, from SelBca), and should employ it to 
denote that which they disallowed and condemned, 
namely, the * timor inanis Deorum * (Cicero, De 
N.D, i. 41); in which phrase the emphasis must 
not be laid on * inanis,' but on ' timor ; ' cf. Angus- 
tine {De Civ, Dei, vi. 9) : * Varro religiosum a super- 
stitioso e& distinctione discemit, ut a superstitioso 
dicat timeri Deos; a religioso autem vereri nt 
parentes ; non ut hostes timeri.^ 

But even after they had thus turned Seia&Sai- 
fLovia to ignobler uses, to the signifying, as Theo- 
phrastus defines it, SeiXla irepl to Seufioviov, it did 
not at once and altogether forfeit its higher signi- 
ficance. Indeed it remained a middle term to the 
last, receiving its inclination to good or bad from 
the intention of the user. Thus we not only find 
SeiaiBalfitov (Xenophon, Ages. xi. 8 ; Cyr, iii. 3. 
58), and BevavBd&fiovla (Polybius, vi. 56. 7; Jose- 
phus, Antt X. 3. 2), in a good sense; but I am 
persuaded also employed in no ill meaning by 
St. Paul himself in his great discourse upon Mars' 
Hill at Athens. He there addresses the Athenians, 
'' I perceive that in all things ye are <o9 Seia^ 
BcufjLovearkpov^ " (Acts xvii. 22), which is scarcely, 
**too superstitious," as we have rendered it, or 
^ allzu aberglaubisch,' as Luther ; but rather ^ reli- 
giosiores,' as Beza, 'sehr gottesftbrchtig,' as De 
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Wette, have given it.* For indeed it was not 
St. Paul's manner to insult and by insulting to 
alienate his hearers, least of all would he have 
done this at the outset of a discourse ; not to say- 
that a much deeper reason than a mere calculating 
prudence, would have hindered him jfrom express- 
ing himself thus, namely, that he would not, any 
more than his great Master, overlook or deny the 
religious element which was in heathenism, how- 
ever overlaid or obscured by falsehood or error 
it might be. Many interpreters, ancient as well 
as modem, agree in this view of the intention of 
St. Paul; for example, Chrysostom, who makes 
heLfrihaifiovearepov*; = evKafiearipov^^ and takes 
the word altogether as praise. Yet neither must 
we run into an extreme on this side. St. Paul 
selects with finest tact and skill, and at the same 
time with most perfect truth, a word which almost 
imperceptibly shaded oflF from praise to blame ; in 
which he gave to his Athenian hearers the honour 
which was confessedly their due as zealous wor- 
^Uppers of the superior powers, so far as their 
knowledge reached, being evaefieardrov^ iravr&v 
T&v ^EXK^vtov, as Josephus calls them ; but at the 
same time he does not squander on them the words 
of very highest honour of aU, reserving them for 
the true worshippers of the true and living God. 
And as it is thus in the one passage where SeiaiBal* 
/jLoav, so also in the one where BeuriBaifiovla, occurs 



* Bengel (in he.) : '^eicriSatfuay, verbum per se fiiaovy ideoque 
ambiguitatem babet clementem, et exordio huic aptissimam.' 

p2 
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(Acts XXV. 19). Festus may speak there with a 
certain covert slight of the BeuriBaifjMvUi, or over- 
strained way of worshipping God (* Grottesverehr- 
ung' De Wette translates it), which he conceived 
to be common to St. Paul and his Jewish accusers, 
but he would scarcely have called it a ' supersti- 
tion ' in Agrippa^s face, for it was the same which 
Agrippa himseK also held (Acts xxvi. 3, 27), whom 
certainly he was very far &om intending to insult. 



§ xlix. — Kkrjfia, kKoSo^* 

These words are related to one another -by 
descent &om a common stock, derived as they both 
are from kXcuo, 'frango;' the fragile character of 
the branch, the ease with which it may be broken 
off, to be planted or graffed anew, constituting the 
basis and leading conception in both words. At 
the same time there is a distinction between them, 
this namely, that Kkrjfia (=' palmes ') is especially 
the branch of the vine {afiwiXov KXrjfia^ Plato, PoL 
i. 353 a) ; while xKaSof: (= * ramus ') is the branch, 
not the larger arm, of any tree ; and this distinction 
is always observed in the N.T., where Kkfjfui only 
occurs in the allegory of the True Vine (John xv. 
2, 4, 5, 6 ; cf. Nimi. xiii. 24 ; Ps. Ixxix. 12 ; 
Ezek. xvii. 6); while we have mention of the kKoBoi 
of the mustard-tree (Matt. xiii. 32), of the fig-tree 
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(Matt. xxiv. 32), of the olive-tree (Rom. xi. 16), and 
of trees in general (Matt. xxi. 8 ; of. Ezek. xxxi. 7; 
Jer. xi. 16 ; Dan. iv* 9). 



§1. 

[I have put together, and in a concluding article subjoined, 
aa there are readers to whom they may be welcome, a few 
passages from different authors, intended to have illustrated 
some other synonyms of the New Testament, besides those 
which, after all, I have found room to introduce into this 
volume.] 

a. '^^pnja-TOTTjfij drfadaxrvvr). — Jerome {Comm, in 
Ep, ad Gal, v. 22) : Benigmta^ sive suavitas, quia 
apud Grsecos ^(prjaTOTrjii utrumque sonat, virtus 
est lenis, blanda, tranquilla^ et omnium bonorum 
apta consortio ; invitans ad familiaritatem sui, 
dulcis alloquio, moribus temperata. Non multum 
bonitas [ar/a0(oavvrf] a benignitate diversa est; 
quia et ipsa ad benefaciendum videtur exposita. 
Sed in eo diiFert ; quia potest bonitas esse tristior, 
et fronte severis moribus irrugatd bene quidem facere 
et praestare quod poscitur ; non tamen suavis esse 
consortio, et su4 cunctos invitare dulcedine. 

13. ikirk, TTLorif!. — ^Augustine {EnchiricL 8) : 
Est itaque ^fides et malarum rerum et bonarum : 
quia et bona creduntur et mala ; et hoc fide bond, 
non mal^« Est etiam fides et prsBteritarum rerum, 
et prsdsentium, et faturarum. Credimus enim 
Christum mortuum ; quod jam prasteriit: credimus 
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sedere ad dexteram Patris ; quod nunc est : ciedi- 
mus Teutunun ad judicandum ; qnod fiitaram est 
Item fides et suarum rerum est et alienamm. 
Nam et se quisque credit aliquando esse coepisse, 
nee fiiisse utique sempitemum ; et alios, atque 
alia; nee solum de aliis hominibns molta, qnse 
ad religionem pertinent, yenun etiam de angelis 
credimuB, 8pes autem non nisi bonamm remm 
est, nee nisi futnraram, et ad eum pertinentinm 
qui earum spem gerere perhibetur. Quae cum ita 
sint, propter has caussas distinguenda erit fides ab 
spe, sicut Yocabulo, ita et rationabili differentia. 
Nam quod adtinet ad non videre sive quae cre- 
duntur, sive quae sperantur, fidei speique commune 
est. 

7- o-j(lafia, aXpeaa;. — Augustine [Con. Crescon, 
Don. ii. 7)-: Schisma est recens congregationis ex 
aliqu^ sententiarum diversitate dissensio ; hcerests 
autem schisma inveteratum. 

B, fiaKpoOvfiLa, irpaovri^. — ^Theophylact {In GaL 
V. 22) : fiaKpodvfila TrpaoTqro^ iv rovTtp SoKeZ 
irapa rfj ypa(l>y hva^ipevv, r^ tov fikv fiaKp60vfiop 
iroXifv ivra iv ^/aow/cret, fii} 6^i<o^ dXKa <rxp\y 
hnTvOevai, Tr)v 7rpo(njKov<rav SiKvjv t^ wraiovrf 
TOV Bk irpaov a<j>iivai wavrdircunv. 

6. XoiBopeo), /8\a(r^)Lti(».— Calvin (Gomm, in 
N. T.; 1 Cor. iv. 12) : ' Notandum est discrimen 
inter haec duo participia, \oiBopovfi€vot teal pKaa- 
(l>i]fiovfjL€vou Quoniam 7<joiiopla est asperior dica- 
citas, quae non tantum perstringit hominem, sed 
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.acriter etiam mordet, famamque apert& contomeli^ 
sugillat, non dubium est quin XoiSopeiv sit male^ 
dicto tanqiiam aculeo yulnerare hominem ; proinde 
reddidi maledictta lacessit'L Bikaa^fila est aper- 
tins probrum, quum quispiam graviter et atrociter 
proscinditur. 

?• '^vxi'fcof;, aapKiKo^. — Grotius {Annott, in 
N, 2T ; 1 Cor, ii. 14) : Non idem est -^vx^ico? av- 
OpoDTTo^ et aapKtKo^, "Vvxt^fco^ est qui humanae 
tantum rationis luce ducitnr, a-apKiKo^ qui corporis 
affectibus gubematur: sed plerunque '^^v^i'icoi 
aliqud, in parte sunt aapKiKoi, ut Grsecorum phi- 
losophi scortatores, puerorum corruptores, glorise 
aucupes, maledici, invidi. Verum hie (1 Cor. ii. 14) 
nihil aUud designatur quam homo human^ tantum 
ratione nitens, quales erant Judaeorum plerique et 
philosophi GrsBcorum. 

V), fMeravoio), p^erafieKofiai,, — Bengel {Cfnomon 
N. T. ; 2 Cor. vii. 10) : Vi etymi iierdvoia proprie 
est mentis, fierafiiKeui voluntatis; quod ilia sen- 
tentiam, hsBc solicitudinem vel potius studium 
mutatum dicat. . • . Utrumque ergo dicitur de eo, 
quem facti consiliive poenitet, sive poenitentia bona 
sit sive mala, sive malas rei sive bonae, sive cum 
mutatione actionum in posterum, sive citra cam. 
Veruntamen si usum spectes, fierafieXeca plerunque 
est fiiaov vocabulum, et refertur potissimum ad 
actiones singulares : fierdvoia vero, in N. T. praB* 
sertim, in bonam partem sumitur, quo notatur 
poenitentia totius vitas ipsorumque nostri quodam- 
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modo: sive tota ilia beata mentis post errorem et 
peccata reminiscentia, cum omnibus affectibus earn 
ingredientibus, quam fructus digni sequnntur. 
Hinc fit ut fieravoelv saepe in imperativo ponatnr, 
)i€Tafi€\€ia0a4, nunquam : ceteris antem locis, ubi- 
ennque fierdvoui legitur, fierafie^eLav possis substi- 
tuere: sed non contra. — Compare Spanheim, Dnbia 
Efoang. vol. iiL p. 16, sq*; and Jeremy Taylor, 
The Doctrine and Practice of Repentance, ii. 2. 1* 

0. aldv, Koa-fio^. — Bengel {lb. Eph, ii. 2) : aimv 
et Koa-fiof: differunt, 1 Cor. ii. 6, 12 ; iii. 18. lUe 
hunc regit, et quasi informat : Koafio^ est quiddam 
exterius ; aio>v subtilius. And again (Eph. vi. 12) : 
Koa-fjLO^ mundus, in su^ extensione : aldv seculom, 
prsBsens mundus in 8u4 indole, cursu et censu. 

1. irpai^i, fi<rvj(Lo<;. — Bengel {Ih. 1 Pdt. iii. 4) : 
Mansuetus [TrpaiJ?], qui non turbat: tranquillus 
[j7«ri5;^to9], qui turbas aliorum, superiorum, infe- 
riorum, sequalium, fert placide ^ * . Adde, mansuetus 
in affectibus : tranquillus in verbis, vultu, actu. 

K, OvrjTOf^i v€Kp6<;. — Olsbausen {Opusc, TheolL 
p» 195) : Ni/epo<^ vocatur subjectum, in quo sejunc- 
tio corporis et animse facta est: Ovrjro^, in quo 
fieri potest. 

\. e\jeo<;y ot/m/)fto?.-^Frit2sche [Ad. i?<wi. vol. ii. 
p* 315) : Plus significari vocabulis 6 miCTipp.6^ et 
ol/crelpeiv quam verbis 6 eXeo^ et iXeetv recte 
veteres doctores vulgo statuunt* lUis enim cum 
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i\ao^, iXdofiai et iKatrKOfiai, his cum ol et oIkto^ 
cognatio est. 'O e\€09 sBgritudinem benevole ex 
miseri^ alterius haustam denotat, et commune voca- 
bulum est ibi coUocandum, ubi misericordiae notio 
in genere enuntianda est ; 6 oltcripfio^ segritudinem 
ex alterius miseri^ susceptam, quae fletum tibi et 
ejulatum excitat, h. e. magnam ex alterius miserid 
SBgritudinem, miserationem declarat. 
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1 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

FOUB MONTHS IN ALGERIA: 

WITH A VISIT TO CARTHAGE. 

With a Map and Illustrations after Photographs. By 

J. W. Blakeslet, B.Dm Vicar of Ware, sometime Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth. 14«. 

SERMONS. I 

PREACHED IN UPPINGHAM SCHOOL, 

By the Rev. Edward Thring, M.A., Head Master. 

** Truth, Honour, Wisdom, Folly, Work, Duty, Sacrifice, and Valour are the tofia 
on which Mr, Thring delivers short and weighty words" — ^Athxnjevm. 

SCHOOL SONGS: 
A Collection of Original and other Pieces for Schook 

with the Music arranged for Four Voices. Edited by the Rer. 
E. Thbino, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School, and 
He&r Riccius. Small folio, 7«. 6d. 

BY GEORGE WILSON, M.D., F.R,S.E., 

Regius Professor of Technology in ike University of Edinburgh; Author of " The fkt 

Gateways of Knowledge,** ^c. 

Life of Professor Edward Forbes, the Naturalist. 

[/« preparaim 

B7 D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A., and J. U. DAYIES, MJl., 

Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

The Republic of Plato. Translated into English. Second 
Edition. 8vo, Cloth, 10*. 6^. 

BY J. C. WRIGHT, ESQ. 

Translator of •' Dante.** 

The Iliad of Homer. Translated into English Verse. Crown 
8vo. {Now readi 

BY J. C. MAXWELL, M.A., 

Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Aberdeen; late Fellow of Triuitf 

College, Cambridge. 

On the Stability of the Motion of Saturn's Rings, 

and various Hypotheses of their Constitution. 4to. {Now readj- 



PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAK AND CO. 



A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

Ruth and Her Friends. With a Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth. Second Edition. Bs, 
Not we, but Qod is educating its*' — Eingsley's " Two Yea&s Ago.** 

II is a book which girls will read wUh avidity, and can hardly fail lo profit 
by." — ^LiTEHAEY Churchmait. 

** Seldom, if ever, have more intellectual power and healthful sentiment gone to 
the production of a story for girls ; and we wish all the girls in the land had 
the opportunity of reading it" — Nonconfobmist. 
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B7 THE LATE GEORGE BRIMLET, M.A., 

Librarian of Triniiff College, Cambridge. 

Essays. Edited by William George Clark, M.A., 

Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Public Orator in the 
University of Cambridge. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. Od. 

CONTENTS, 



I. Tennyson's Poems. 
II. Wordsworth's Poems. 

III. Poetry and Criticism. 

IV. Anoel in the House. 

V. Carlyle's Life of Sterling. 
YI. Esmond. 



VII. My Novel. 
VIII. Bleak House. 
IX. Westward Ho ! 
X. Wilson's Noctes. 
XL Comte's Positive Philo- 
sophy. 



'' One of the most delightful and precious volumes of criticism that has appeared 
in these days. . . . To every cultivated reader they will disclose the wonderful 
clearness ^perception; the delicacy of feeling, the pure taste, and the re- 
markable firm and decisive Judgment which are the characteristics of all 
Mr. Brtmiey*s writings on subjects that really penetrated and fully possessed 
his nature.** — ^Nonconformist. 

'' These Essays should be read not merely for the value of the particular observa- 
tions they contain, but as models of criticism** — Litbbary Oazette. 

It would be difficult to praise too highly the simple' and graceful style, the fine 
tone of feeling, and the keen perception of and true sympathy with whatever is 
pood and beautiful, which characterise these Essays.** — ^Baftibt Magazine. 

Thoughtful and tf%««f^."— National Review. 

BY G. M. HUMPHRY, M.B. Cantab. F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon to Addenbrook^s Hospital, Lecturer on Anatomy and Surgery in the Medical 

Sekool, Cambridge, 

A Treatise on the Human Skeleton, including the 

Joints. With Sixty Ilkstrations drawn from Nature. 

Medium 8vo. cloth, 1/. 8#. 
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PAOB 

PetulantiA . ... 65 

Pietas 203 

7F6irros 53 

Pnsteritioa .... 138 

Pnetermission .... 135 

Prahlerei 116 

Prodig:us 62 

vpotrairrii 152 

Protervitas 65 

Pudor ...... 76 

Eegeneratio .... 76 

Eeligio 205 

Keligion^ religious . . 208 

Beliglosus 206 

Kenovatio 76 

Keprove 15 

Robber 186 

!Rootfasi« rootCastaess . 82 

Rogo 171 

Scatterling ..... 62 
Schea ...... 79 

Scurrilitas 144 

Shamefast, shamefastness 81 

Similitudo 57 

Simultas 102 

Spurco 127 

Stain 127 

Stilts ....:. 117 

Stolz 117 

Stout 117 

Strict 54 

Stultiloquy 140 

Superbus 117 

Superstitio, superstitiosus 209 



PAOX 

TaBuia 90 

Temperantia .... 81 

Odparos 18 

6w€y€V€<ria 75 

Thief 186 

6pdtro£ 18 

Bvaricurr^piov .... 23 

Timor 39 

Toucher 68 

Traho. 85 

Tranquilius . . . .216 
Turpiloquium .... 141 

Ultio 27 

Uppishness . . . .119 
Urbaoitas ....... 144 

Verax 29 

Verecundia 78 

Verus 29 

Very 29 

Vita 105 

Vitiositas 42 

Vorbeilassuug .... 135 
Vorbild 57 

Wahrsagen .... 24 
Wantonness .... 65 

Weiden 99 

Weissagen 24 

Widerchrist .... 124 
Worship 203 

Ziehen 85 

Zoology 107 

Sjorn k 155 
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SELECT LIST OF 

pfo Maxk Mir ^eto €Mms, 

PtTBllSHlCD BY 

MACMILLAN AND CO. 

CAMBBIDGE, 

LND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON- 



SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE; 

OR, 

THE LONG VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON CLERK. 

By the Author of "Tom Brown's School Days/' 

Illustrated bj Richard Doyle. Imp. I6mo. cloth elegant, with 
gilt leaves. 8«. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN MILTON, 
Narrated in connexion with the Political, Ecclesiastical, 

and Literary History of his Time. By David Masson, M.A. 
Professor of English Literature iu University College, London. 

Vol. I. With Two Portraits. 8vo. cloth. 18*. 
DATB OF OLD: 

THREE STORIES FROM OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. 

By the Author of " Ruth and her Friends." With 

Frontispiece by W. Holman Hunt, engraved by Linton. Royal 
16mo. extra cloth. 5j. 

AGNES HOFETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS: 

THE EXPERIENCES OF A LITJLE GIRI* 

A Story for Girls. By the Author of " Margarf>'>' 

Mai!eland." Royal 16mo. extra cloth. 6#. 

Dec, n, A 

16-1,000 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 



THE WORKS OF 

WILLIAM ARCHER BUTLER, M.A., 

Lnte Profenar of Moral Philosophy inih* Univtrtily of Dublin. 

FIFE FOLUMJSS 8vo, UNIFORMLY PRINTED AND ROUND. 

** A man of glowing genius and dwernJUd aeeomplUkmsnis, vhote remain* Jill 
these Jive brilliant volumes.** — Edinbukoh Keyisw. 

SOLD SEPARATBLT AS FOLLOWS. 

1. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. First Semes. 

Edited by the Very Rey. Thos. Woodward, M.A., Dean of Down, 
with a Memoir and Portrait. Fourth Edition. Svo. cloth, 12i. 

'* Present a richer combination of the qualities for Sermons of the first class than 
any we have met with in any living writer** — ^British Quartsklt. 

2. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. Second Series. 

Edited from the Author's MSS., by J. A. Jeremib, D.D., Uegius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Second 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10«. Qd. 

" I%ey are marked by the same originality and vigour of expression^ the seme 
richness of imagery and illustrafiony the same large views and catholic spirit,and 
the same depth and fervour of devotional feeling^ which so remarkably diHvt- 
guished the preceding Series and which rendered it a most ufahtable accession tti 
our theological literature**— From Dr. Jekemie's Prkfacb. 

3. Letters on Romanism, in Reply to Dr. Newman's Essay on 
Development. Edited by the Very Rev. Thomas Woodward, M.A., 
Dean of Down. Second Edition. Revised by the Rev. Charles 
Hard wick, M.A., Christian Advocate in the University of 
Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 10s. ^d. 

" Deserve to be considered the most remarkable proofs of the Auihor*s indomi" 
table energy and power of concentreUion** — Edinburgh Keview. 

4. Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. 

Edited from the Author's MSS., with Notes, by Wiluam 
Hbpworth Thompson, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. 2 vols. Svo., £1 5*. 

'* Of the dialectic and physics of Plato they are the only exposition at once full 
accuratCyand pOBtdar, with whichi am acquainted : being far more accurate than 
the French, ana incomparably more popular than the German treatises on then 
departments of the Piatonic philosophy,** — ^From Prot. Thompson's Prkfacf. 



PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN AND CO. 7 

THIBD EDITION OF 

Lectures to Ladies on Practical Subjects. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6^. 
Contents : — 

I. Plan of a Female College. ) t>- t» » rk tut ,,»,^- 
IL The CoUege and the uLpM. } ^ ^'- ^- ^- Mauwo.. 

III. The Ck)untry Parish. By Bey. Chablbs Eingbley. 

IV. Overwork, Distress, and Anxiety. By Dr. Geobob Johnson. 
y. Dispensaries and Allied Institutions. By Dr. Sixvbkino. 

VI. District Visiting. By Rev. J. Ll. Davibs. 
VII. Occupation and Health. By Dr. Chambbbs. 
VIIL Law as it affects the Poor. By F. J. Stephen, Esq. 
IX. Everyday Work of Ladies. By Abcbdbacon AIiLBN. 
X. Teaching by Words. By Dean Trench. 
XI. Sanitary Law. By Tom Taylor, Esq. 
XII. Workhouse Visiting. By Rev. J. S. Brewer. 

** These men, themselves an honour to their times, do honour to woman hy giving 
her the benefit of the best thoughts of numlg minds.^ — EoiNBUReH Review. 

B7 THE BIGHt REV. JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Natal, formerly Felloip of St, John*s College, Cambrldgo. 

1 . The Colony of Natal. A Journal of Ten Weeks' Tour of 

Visitation among the Colonists and Zulu KaiBrs of Natal. With 
four Lithographs and a Map. Feap. 8yo. cloth, 5«. 

**A most interesting and charmingly written little boofc." — Examiner. 
" The Church has good reason to be grateful for the publication** 

Colonial Church Chronicle. 

2. Village Sermons. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2*. 6flf. 

3. Companion to the Holy Communion. The Service, 

with Select Readings from the Writings of Mr. MAURICE. 
Fine Edition, rubricated and bound in morocco antique, gilt 
edges, 6«. ; or in doth, red edges, 2«. 6(/. ; common paper, limp 
cloth. If. 

B7 CHARLES ANTHONT SWAINSON, M.A., 

Principal of the Theological College, and Prebendary of Chichester. 

The Creeds of The Church. In their Relations to the 
Word of God and to the Conscience of the Christian. Being 
the Hulsean Lectures for 1857. 8vo. cloth, 9«. 

Contents : — I. Faith in God. — ^11. Exercise of our Reason. — III. Origin 
and Authority of Creeds. — IV. Inductive Proof of the Creeds. — 

V. Continual Guidance of the Spirit. — VI. Test and Application of 
Scripture. — VII. Private Judgment. — VIII. Strengthening of the 
Judgment and the Preparation for Controversy. With an Appendix. 



» NEW W0»5S AND NEW Bi>ITiONS, 

B7 JULIUS CHABLES HABE, H.A., 

Sometime Arehdeacon of Lewes, Rector of Heretmoncenx, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
4u«#«, and form^rl^ Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

NINE VOLS. %vo, UNIFORMIT FRJNTED IND BOUNV. 

1. Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

Lewes. Delivered at the Ordinary Visitations daring the years 
1840 to 1854, with Notes oa the Principal Events affecting the 
Church daring that period. And an Introduotion, explanatory of 
his position in the Churoli, with reference to the Parties which 
divide it. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, £1 Ws, 6^. 

2. Miscellaneous Pamphlets on some of the Leading 

Questions agitated in the ChuEch during the years 184:5 to 1851. 

8vo. cloth, 12#. 

3. Vindication of Luther against his recent English 

Assailants. Second Edition.. 8vo. cloth, 7«. 

4. The Mission of the Comforter. With Notes, Second 

Edition. 8vo. cloth, 12f. 

5. The Victory of Faith. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 5*. 

6. Parish Sermons. Second Series. 8vo. cloth, 12». 

7. Sermons preacht on Particular Occasions. 8vo. 12*. 

The ivofolfowitisf boo^s, are inetuded amonjf the /collected Ohargett but are pMblUhed 

teparately for purchasere of the reet» 

8. Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

Lewes. Delivered in the years 1843, 1845, 1846. Never 
before published. With an Introduction, explanatory of his 
position in the Gh\irch, with reference to the Parties that divide 
it. 8vo. cloth, 6«. 6(/. 

9. The Contest with Rome. A Charge, delivered in 1851. 
With Notes, especially in answer to Db, Newman on the Position 
of Catholics in England. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6^^. 



PUBLISHED BY IffACMILLAN AND CO. 9 

B7 JOHN McLEOD CAMPBELL, 

Formerly MinUter of Row, 

The Nature of the Atonement, and its Relation to 
Remission of Sins and Eternal Life. 

8vo. cloth, 10*. 6rf. 

'* Thu is a remarkablg book, as indicating the mode in which a devoui and intel- 
ieetwd mind has fownd its way, almost unassisted, out of the extreme Lutheran 
and Calvinistic views of the Atonement into a healthier atmosphere of doctrine. 
* , , We cannot assent to all the positions laid down by this writer, but he is 
entitled to be spoien respectfully of, both because of his evident earnestness and 
reality, and the tender mode in which he deals with the opinions of others from 
whom he feels compelled to differ V — ^Liteeart Chubchicait. 

" Deserves wide celebrity ^ — CHRiSTiAif Times- 

BY THE RIGHT REV. G. E. LYNCH COTTON, D.D., 

hori Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India, 

Sermons and Addresses delivered in the Chapel of 
Marlborough College, during Six Years, 1852-8. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10*. 6rf. 
" We can heartily recommend this volume as a most suitable present for a youths ■ 
or for family reatHny, wherever there are youuff persons, (Ar teaming of these 
discourses will be admirable?* — ^Literary Cevrchhait. 

Sermons : Chiefly connected with Public Events in 1854. 

Fcap. 870. cloth, 3*. 

^ A volume of which we can speak with high admiration," 

Christian Eehekbrancee. 

BY JOHN HAMILTON, Esq. (of St. Eman's,) M.A., 

St. John's College, Cambridge, 

On Truth and Error : Thoughts, in Prose and Vej'se, 

on the Principles of Truth, and the Causes and Effects of Error. 
Crown 8vo. bound in cloth, with red leaves, 10*. 6d, 

**A very genuine, thoughtful, and interesting booh, the work of a man of honest 

mind and pure heart; one who has felt the pressure of religious difficulties, 

who has thought for himself on the matters of which he doubted, and who has 

patiently and piously worked his way to conclusions which he now reverently but 

fearlessly utters to the iwrW."— Noncoktokmist. 

A S 



10 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

B7 CHARLES EINGSLE7, F.S.A., 

Rector ofEversleff, and Canon ofMiddlehawu 

1 . Two Years Ago. Second Edition. 

3 vols, crown 8yo. cloth, £1 Ws. ^d. 
" Much the best hook Mr, KingeUy hat written." — Saturday Retiew. 

2. The Heroes : Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. 

With Eight Illustrations drawn on wood by the Author. Beauti- 
fully printed on tinted paper and elegantly bound in cloth, with 
gilt leaves, 7j. ^d. 

" The fascination of a fairytale is given to each legend^ — ^ExAMlJinsR. 
'* Rarely have those heroes of Greek tradition been celebrated in a bolder or more 
stirring strain." — Saturday Heyisw. 

3. " Westward Ho !" or the Voyages ard Adven- 

tures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Borrough, in the County 
of Devon, in the rei^n of Her most Glorious Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6^. 

**Mr. Kingsley has selected a good subject ^ and has written a good novel to 

excellent purpose" — ^The Times. 
'* Noble and well-timed." — Spectator. 

4. Glaucus ; or, the Wonders of the Shore. A Com- 

S anion for. the Sea-side. Containing Coloured Plates of the 
>bjects mentioned in the Work, by G. B. Sowbeby, P-KS. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. beautifully bound in cloth^ with gilt 
leaves. 

\* The Illustrated Companion may also be had separately. 

" Its pages sparkle with life^ they open up a thousand sources of unaniieipaied 
pleasurcy and combine amusement with instruction in a very happy and unwonted 
degree.*^ — ^Eclectic Review. 

5. Phaethon ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. boards, 2s. 

" Its suggestions may meet halfway many a latent doubt , andy like a light breeuct 
lift from the soul clovds that are gathering heavily ^ and threatening to settle 
down in wintry gloom on the summer of many a fair and promising young life." 
— Spectator. 

6. Alexandria and Her Schools. Being Four Lectures delivered 

at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. With a Preface. 

Crown 8 vo. cloth, 5». 

** A series of brilliant biographical and literary sketches, interspersed with eom* 
ments of the closest modem, or rather universal application," — Spectator. 
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BY THE RIGHT REV. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of New Zealand^ formerly Feiioio of Si, John*s Collegt^ Cambridge. 

The Work of Christ in the World. Sermons Preached 

before tli€ Uniyersity of Cambridge. Third Edition. Published 
for the benefit of the New Zealand Church Fund. 

Crown 8vo. 2*< 

BT CHARLES HARDWIGE, M.A., 

Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 

Christ and other Masters : A Historical Inquiry into 

some of the chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christianity 
and the Eeligious Systems of the Ancient World ; with special 
reference to prevailing Difficulties and Objections. 

Part I. Introduction. 

Part II. Religions of India. 

Part III. Religious of China, America, and Oceanica. 

In 8vo.«ioth, 7«. 6«?. each. 

Part rV. Religions of Egypt and Medo-Persia. [In the Brest. 

** Never v>ae so difficult and eompiicated a sublet as the history <if Pagan 
religion handled so abhfy and at the same time rendered so lucid and attractive, 
. . . There are few booh which we have read with greater satisfaction and 
advantage.** — CoLOinAL Church Chronicls. 

BT CHARLES MANSFIELD, M.A. 

Of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Letters from Paraguay, Brazil, and the Plate. 

By the late Charles Mansfield, M. A., Clare College, Cambridge. 
With a life by Charles Kingslby, Rector of Eversley. Post 8to. 
With a Map, and a Portrait, and numerous Woodcuts. 128. Qd. 

** An interesting and instructive volume** — ^Morning Post. 
** A delightfully written hook,** — ^British Quarterly. 



12 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

The Worship of God and Fellowship among Men. 

A Series of Sermons on Public Worsliip. Fcap. 8vo. 3«. &d. 

I. PreactiiDg, a Call to Worship. By Key. F. D. Maubice. 
II. Common Prayer, the Method of Worship. By Rev. T. J. Rowsell. 
III. Baptism, an admission to the Pmilege of Wonhip. By Bev. J. 

Ll. Dayies. 
lY. The Lord's Supper, the most Sacred Bond of Worship. By Rev. 
D. J. Vaughan. 
y. The Sabbath Day, the Refreshment of Worship. By Rev. J. Ll. 

Davies. 
YI. The Bible, the Revelation of the Beginning and ^nd of Worship. 
By Rev. F. D. Maurice. 



BT THOMAS RAWSON BIRES, M.A., 

R«etor of KeUhall, Bxamittiug Chaplain io the Lord Bishop of CariMe; 
Author of** Th« L\f« of the Rev. E. BiekerHeth." 

The Difficulties of BeKef, in connexion with the 
Creation and the Fall. Crown 8yo. doth, 4*. u. 

" Wiihout binding ourtelvet to the immediate acceptance of thie intereeiiitg 
volume t we may yet exprese our hearty approbation of its tone.*^ 

Chkistiah Rxmekbkancxr. 

A profound and masterly essay." — Eclectic. 

Hts arguments are original^ and carefully and logically elaborated. We may 
add that they are distinguished by a marked sobriety and ret>erencefor the Word 
of Qod." — Record. 

" Of sterling value" — ^IjOHDOM Quarte&lt. 






BT THE HON. HENB7 E. J. HOWARD, D.D., 

Dean of Lichfield. 

The Pentateuch, or the Five Books of Moses. 

Translated into English from the Version of the LXX. With 
Notes on its Omissions and Insertions, and also on the Passages 
in which it differs from the Authorised Version. 

3 vols, crown 8vo. cloth. Sold separately, as follows : — 

Genesis, l rol. 8*. 6rf. Exodus and Leviticus, l vol. lo*. 6</. 
Numbers and Deuteronomy, l vol. 10*. 6rf. 

**The Work deserves hiyh eommendaium; it is a» exeeUent introduction to the 
comparative study of God's Word, in these three languages with which c#m 
ordinary English ttudent is mainly, if not entirely concemed."'-QvAXDiA». 
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B7 DAVID MASSON, MX, 

Profetaor of English Literature in UnivertUji College, London. 

Essays, Biographical and Critical : chiefly on English 

Poets. 8vo. cloth, 12#. 6^. 

I. Shakespeare and Goethe. 
II. Milton's Youth. 
IIL The Three Devils : Luther's, 

Milton's, and Ooethe's. 
IV. Dryden, and the Literature 

OF the Restoration. 
V. Dean Swift. 



VL Chattbrton: A Stort of 
THE Year 1770. 
VII. Wordsworth. 
VIII. Scottish Influence in 
British Literature. 
IX. Theories of Poetry. 
X. ProseAYersbiDeQuinoey. 



*' Mr, Mastoid kaa succeeded in producing a series of criiicisms in relation h 
creative literature^ which are satisfactory as well as subtile^ — which are not only 
inpeniouSt but which possess the rarer recommendation ofbeinp usually just . . . 
But we pass over these Essays to that which is in the matn a new^ and^ according 
to our judymenty an excellent biographical sketch of Chatterton. . . This * Story 
of the I ear 1770/ as Mr.Masson entitles it, stands for nearly 200 pages in hts 
volume^ and contains^ by preference^ the fruits of hts judgment ana research in 
an elaborated and discursive memoir. . . Its merit consists in the illustration 
afforded by Mr, MassoiCs inquiries into contemporary circumstances ^ and the 
clear traces thus obtained of ChatlertoiCs London Itfe and experience. . . . 
Mr.Masson unravels this mystery very completely.** — ^I'lMES. 

'* No one who reads a sinalepage of Mr. Masson will be likely to content himself 
with that alone. He wul see tU a glance that he has come across a man endowed 
with a real love of poetry ; a deary fresh^ hcgjpy insight into the poefs heart; 
and a great knowleage of the historical connexion of its more marked epochs in 
EngUmd. lie has distinct and pleasant thoughts to utter ; he is not above doing 
his very best to utter them wea ; there is nothing slovenly or clumsy or untidy 
in their expression ; they leap along in a bright stream^ bubbling, sparkling^and 
transparent." — ^Tbe Guardian. 

" Distinguished by a remarkable power of analysis, a clear statement of the actual 
facts on which speculation is based, and an appropriate beauty of language. 
These Essays should be popular with serious men. — ^The ATHXNiBUM. 

BY ISAAC TAYLOR, ESQ., 

Author of " The Natural History of Enthusiasm.** 

The Restoration of Belief. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, Ss. 6d, 
**A volume which contains logical saga^y, and philosophic comprehension, as well 
as the magnanimity and courage of faith, in richer profusion than any other 
work bearing on religious matters that has been addressed to this generation . 
* The Restoration of Belief* may, in many respects, take a place among the 
books of the nineteenth century, corresponding to that justly conceded by us 
io the * Analogy* of Butler in the literature of the last age, or to the ^ Thoughts 
of Pascal in that, of the age preceding.** — North British Eeyibw. 

** A book which I would recommend to every student.** — Rey. P&IBENDARY 
SwAiNSon, Principal of Chichester Theological College. 



14 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

THE WORKS OF 

FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A., 

Chaplain of Lincoln's Jnn, 

Exposition of the Holy Scriptures : 

(1.) The Patriarchs and Lawgivers. 6j. 

(2.) The Prophets and Kings. 10*. 6rf. 

(3.) The Gospels of St. Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and the 

Epistles of St. Paul, Peter, James, and Jude. 14*. 

(4.) The Gospel of St. John. 10*. 6rf. 

(5.) The Epistles of St. John. 7*. 6^. 

Exposition of the Prayer Book : 

(1.) Sermons on the Ordinary Services. 5*. 6rf. 

(2.) The Church, a Family : Being Sermons on the Occasional 
Services. 

Ecclesiastical History. 

The Lord*s Prayer. " Third Edition. 

The Doctrine of Sacrifice. 

Theological Essays. Second Edition. 

Christmas Day, and other Sermons. 
The Religions of the Worid. Third Edition. 
Learning and Working. 

The Indian Crisis. Five Sermons. 

The Sabbath, and other Sermons. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 2*. Qd. 
Law on the Fable of the Bees. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 4*. 6i. 



4^. &d. 


10*. 


ed- 


2*. 


6rf. 


7s, 6rf. 


10*. 


u 


10*. 6rf. 




5*. 




5*. 


2*. 


ed. 



The Worship of the Church. A Witness for the 

Redemption of the World. !'• 

The Word " Eternal " and the Punishment of the 

Wicked. Third Edition. 1*. 

Eternal Life and Eternal Death. 1*. 6rf. 

The Name Protestant, and the English Bishopric at 

Jerusalem. Second Edition. 3*. 

Right and Wrong Methods of Supporting Pro- 
testantism. 1*. 
The Duty of a Protestant in the Oxford Election. 

1847. 1*. 

The Case of Queen's College, London. 1*. 6rf. 

Death and Life. In Memoriam C.B.M. 1*. 

Administrative Reform. 3rf. 
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MANUALS FOR THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 

VNIFOBMLY PRINTED AND BOUND. 

It is now about six years since the Prospectus of this Series was 
first issued. Tour volumes have been published, and several 
others are in an advanced state. The reception which tliese 
volumes have met with, has fully justified the anticipation with 
which the Publishers commenced the Series, and warrants them 
in the belief, that their aim of supplying books " concise, com- 
prehensive, and accurate," "convenient for the professional 
Student and interesting to the general reader,'.' has been not 
unsuccessfully fulfilled. 

The following paragraphs appeared in the original Prospectus, and may 
be here conveniently reproduced : — 

" The Authors being Clergymen of the English Church, and the Series 
being designed primarily for the use of Candidates for office in 
her Ministry, the books will seek to be in accordance with her 
spirit and principles ; and as the spirit and principles of the 
English Church teach charity and truth, so in treating of the 
opinions and principles of other communions, every effort will 
be made to avoid acrimony or misrepresentation. 

" It will be the aim of the writers throughout the Series to avoid all 
dogmatic expression of doubtful or individual opinions." 



A General View of the History of the Canon of the 

New Testament during the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. 

By Bhooke Foss Westcott, M.A., Assistant Master of Harrow 

School, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 12*. 6^. 

** I%e Author is one of those who are teaching us that it is possible to rifle the 
storehouses of German theology ^ without bearing away the taint of their atmo- 
sphere : and to recognise the value of their accumulated treasures, and even 
track the vagaries of their theoretic ingenuity,mfhout abandoning in the pursuit 
the clear sight and sound feeling of English common sense . . . . It is by far 
the best and most complete book of the kind; and we should be glad to see it 
well placed on the lists of our examining chaplains?* — Guardian. 

Learned, dispassionate, discriminating, worthy of his subject, and the present 
state of Christian Literature in relation to it." — British Quarterly. 

To the student in Thedo^y it will prove an admirable Text-Book : and to all 
others who have any curiosity on the subject it will be satisfactory as one of the 
most useful and instructive pieces of history which the records of the Church 
supply** — ^London Quarterly. 
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i« NEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONa 

THEOLOGICAL MANUALS-continued. 

II. 
History of the Christian Church, from Gregory the 
Great to the Reformation (a.d. 590-1600). 

By Chables Habdwick, M.A.| Christian Advocate in the 
University of Cambridge. 

2 vols, crown 8vo. 21j. 

Vol. I. contains The History to the Excommunication of Luther. 
With Four Maps. 

Vol. II. contains The History of the Reformation. 

Each Volume may be had separately, price lOs. 6(2. 

*' FuU in references and authority, iyttemaiic and formal in division^ with enottgk 
of life in the style to counteract the dryness inseparable from Us brevity ^ and 
cxhthiting the results rather than the principles of investigation. Ma. Uabd- 
VICK is to be congratulated on the successful achievement of a difficult task^ 
—Christian Rbmembrancek. 

** Re has bestowed paiient and extensive reading on the collection of hie materials ; 
he has selected them with judgment ; and he presents them in an equable and 
compact style" — Spectatoe. 

'* To a good method and good materials M£. Habdwick adds that great virtue, 
a perfectly transparent style. We did not expect to fnd great literary mtaUlies 
in such a manual, but we have found them ; we should be satisfia in this 
respect with conciseness and intelligibility ; but while this book has both, it is 
also elegant, highly finiehedt and highly interesHng "^-^NoncojfgOBMiat, 

in. 

A History of the -Book of Common Prayer, 

together with a Rationale of the several Offices. By Frakcis 

Procter, M.A., Vicar of Witton, Norfolk, formerly Fellow of 

St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. Third Edition, revised and 

enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6rf. 

"Mr. Procter's * History of the Book of Common Prayer* is by far the best 

commentary extant Not only do the present illustrations embrace the 

whole range of original sources indicated by Mr. Palmer, but Mr. Proctee 
compares the present Book of Common Prayer with the Scotch and American 
forms ; and he frequently sets out in full the Sarum Offices. As a manual of 
extensive information, historical and rttual, imbued with sound Church princi- 
ples, we are entirely satisfied with Mr. Procter's important volume^ 

Christian Kemembbanceb. 

" It is indeed a complete and fairly-written history of the Uturgy; and from the 
dispassionate way in which disputed points are touched on, will prove to many 
troubled consciences what ought to be known to them^ viz. : — that they may, 
without fear of compromising the principles cf evangelical truth, give their assent 
and consent to the contents of the Book of Common Prayer, Mr. Procter has 
done a great service to the Church by this admirable digest.^* 

Church of England Quarterly. 

othbrs arb x» progexss, and will bb ankovmcbd in dub tihb. 



CLASS-BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

PUBLISHED BT 

MACMILLAN AND CO. 

CAMBBIDGhE, 

AND 28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 

MATHEMATICAL. 
BY G. B. AIRY, M.A., P.R.S., 

Astronomer Royal. 

^lathematicail Tracts on the Lunar and Planetary 

Theories. The Figure of the Earth, Precession and Nutation, 

the Calculus of Variations, and the TJndulatory Theory of Optics. 
Fourth Edition, revised and improved. 8vo. cloth^ 15«. 

BY R. D. BEASLEY, M.A 

ffead Master of Chrantham Grammar School. 

An Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigonometry; 

with a numerous Collection of Examples, chiefly designed for the 
use of Schools and Beginners. Crown Svo. doth, 9«. 6i. 

BY W. H. DREW, M.A, 

Second Master of Blackheath Proprietary School. 

A Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections. With a 

Copious Collection of Examples, embodying every Question 
which has been proposed in the Senate-House at Cambridge. 

, Crown Svo. cloth, 4*. 6rf. 

BY HUGH GODFRAY, M.A, 

St. John's College, Cambridge, 

An Elementary Treatise on the Lunar Theory. With 

a brief Sketch of the History of the Problem up to the time of 
^ewton. Svo. cloth, 5«. Qd. 

BY A R. GRANT, MA., 

H. M, Inspector of Schools, 

Plane Astronomy. Including Explanations of Celestial Phe- 
nomena, and Descriptions of Astronomical Instruments. Svo. 6«. 



18 HATHEBfATICAL CLASS-BOOKS, 

BT H. A. MORGAN, MJL, 

Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer oJJetue College^ Cambridge. 

A Collection of Problems and Examples set at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, during 1850 — 57. Arranged 

in the Different Subjects progressively, with Answers to all the 
Questions. Crown. 8vo. cloth, 6s. &d. 

CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS :— 

1848 — 1851. With Solutions by Ferbebs and Jackson. 15«. 6^. 

1848 — 1851 (RiDBBs). With Solutions by Jameson. 7s. 6d. 

1854. With Solutions by Walton and Mackenzie. 10s. Qd. 

1857. With Solutions by Campion and Walton. Ss. hd. 

BT BARNARD SMITH, M.A., 

Fellow of St. Peter'e CoHege, Cambridge. 

1. Arithmetic and Algebra, in their Principles and 

Application : containing numerous systematically arranged 

Examples, taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers. With 
especial reference to the ordinary Examination for B.A. Degree. 
FiPTH Edition, revised and enlarged throughout. 

Crown 8vo. (696 pages) strongly bound in cloth, \0s. 6J. 

2. Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. New Edition. 

Crown 8vo. (347 pages) strongly bound in cloth, ^. 6^. 

3. A Key to Arithmetic for Schools. (290 pages) strongly 

bound in cloth, 8«. 6^. 

4. Mechanics and Hydrostatics in their Principles and 

Application : containing numerous systematically arranged 

Examples, taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with 
special reference to the ordinary B.A. Examination, [preparing. 

B7 6. HALE PUCELE, M.A., 

Head Matter of Windermere College. 

An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections, and Alge- 
braic Geometry ; with a numerous Collection of Easy 
Examples, progressively arranged. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

*' A better elementary book on the Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry could 
not be put into the hands of the student, and we have no doubt that if will 
command a wide circulation amongst all those teachers and instructors who can 
appreciate its merits as a elass-booi." — ^£noli8H Journal of Edvcahov. 
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BT J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A., 

Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 

1 . The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

Greatly improved and enlarged. 

Ninth Edition, Crown 8vo. strongly bound in cloth, 7«. 6d. 

2. An Introduction to the Elements of Plane Trigono- 

metry* Designed for the use of Scboob. Second Edition. 

8vo. bs. 

3. The Cambridge Course of Elementary Mechanics 

and Hydrostatics. To which are added numerous Examples 
and Problems chiefly from the University Examination Papers, 
with Hints for their Solution. Fourth Edition. 

Crown 8vo. bound in cloth, 5*. 

By P. G. TAIT, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, and Professor 
of Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfast, and W. J. STEELE, 
Fellow of St. Peter's College. 

A Treatise on Dynamics, with numerous Examples. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 10«. 6^. 



BT S. PABKINSON, M.A., 

Fellow and Jseistant Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

An Elementaiy Treatise on Mechanics. For the use of 

the Junior Classes at the University, and the Higher Classes in 
Schools. With a copious Collection of Examples. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 9s. 6^. 

BT J. B. FHEAR, M.A., 

Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Elementary Hydrostatics. With numerous Examples and 
Solutions. Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 5«. 6d, 



20 MATHEMATICAL CLASS-B006CS, 



BT L TODHUNTER, M^, 

Ftllow and AstUtant Tutor of St. John't College, Cambridge. 

1. A Treatise on the Differential Calculus. With 

numerous Examples. Second Edition. Crown Svo. clothe 10«. 6^. 

2. A Treatise on the Integral Calculus, and its 

Applications. With numerous Eramples. 

Crown 8?o. doth, \0s. &d. 

8. A Treatise on Analytical Statics. With numerous 

Examples. Second Edition. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 10«. ^d. 

4. A Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate Geometry, 

as applied to the Straight Line and the CONIC SECTIONS 

With numerous Examples. Second Edition. 

Crown Svo. doth, 10s, 6^. 

5. A Treatise on Algebra. For the use of Students in the 
Universities and in Schools. Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

6. Examples of Analytical Geometry of Three 

Dimensions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4#. 

BT W. P. WILSON. M.A., 

Professor of Mathematics in the Univereitg of Melbourne, 

A Treatise on Dynamics. Svo. bds. 9«. 6^. 
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CLASSICAL. 

^SChyli Eumenides. The Greek Text, with English Notes, and 
an Introduction, containing an Analysis of C. O. Muller*s Dissej:^ 
tations. With an English Metrical Translation. By B£BNa.bd 
Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d 



Demosthenes de Corona. The Greek Text, with English Notes. 
By Bernaed Dbajble, M.A., late Eellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5«. 

Demosthenes on the Crown. Translated by J. P. NoRns, 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Scnools. Crown 8vo cloth, 3«. 

** Admirably representing both the sense and style of the original.** — Athene UM. 

Thucydides, Book VI. The Greek Text, with English Notes : 
and a Map of Syracuse. By Percival Frost, jun. M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John 8 College, Cambridge. Svo. cloth, 7«. 6(/. 

Juvenal for Schools. With English Notes. By J. E. B. Mayor, 

M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Sallust for Schools. With English Notes. By C. Merivale, 

B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge, &c. 
Author of a "History of Eome," &c. Second Edition. 

Fcp. Svo. cloth, 4«. 6i. 

The '' Catiline " and the " Jugurtha" may be had separately, price 2s. 6d. 

each, in cloth. ' 

*«* Sallust is one of the subjects for the Cambridge Middle Class 

Examination, 1858. 

Exercitationes lambicse. Or Progressive Exercises in Greek 
Iambic Verse. To which are prefixed the Rules of Greek Prosody, 
with copious Notes and Illustrations of the Exercises. By E. R. 
Humphreys, LL.D., Head Master of Cheltenham Grammar 
School. Second Edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 

A First Latin Construing Book. Compiled by Edward 

Thring, M.A., Head Master of the Boyal Grammar School, 
Uppingham, and formerly Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

Fcap. Svo. cloth, 2si 6d. 



22 GREEK AND LATIN CLASS-BOOKS, 

B7 J. WRIGHT, M.A., 

0/ Trinity College, Cambridge, Head Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 

1 , A Help to Latin Grammar. With Easy Exercises, both 

English and Latin, Questions, and Vocabulary. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 4*. Grf. 

" This hook aims at helping the learner to overtiep the threshold dijieulties of the 
Latin Gramsnar ; and never was there a better aid offered alike to teacher and 
scholar in that arduous pass. The style is at once familiar and strikingly 
simple and lucid; and the explanations precisely hit the difficulties, and 
thoroughly explain them. It is exactly adapted for the instruction of children ; 
and mlly we pr<^hecy^ he the means of making many a good Latin scholar. 
The children who are early disgusted by heaps of rules which they cannot 
understand is legion. It is a great detriment to good instruction, and Mr. 
Wright deserves our best thanks for removing it. No child of moderate capa- 
city can fail to understand his grammar ^ the study of which ought to precede 
that of every other. It will also much f Militate the acquirement of English 
Grammar." — ^English Journal of Education. 

2. The Seven Kings of Rome. An easy Narrative, abridged 

from the First Book of Livy, by the omission of difficult passages, 
in order to serve as a First Latin Construing-book, with Gram- 
matical Notes and Index. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3*. 

*' The Notes are abundant, explicit, and full of such grammatical and other infor- 
mation as boys require." — Athenjeum. 

3. A Vocabulary and Exercises on "The Seven 
Kings of Rome." Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2*. 6</. 

The Vocabulary may be obtained bound up with "The Seven 

Kings of Rome," price 5«. 
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4. Hellenica; or, a History of Greece in Greek, 

beginning with the Invasion of Xerxes ; as related by Diodonis 
and Thucydides. With Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Vocabulary, in order to serve as a First Greek Construing-book. 
Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3«. 6(/. 

** The Nates are exactly of that illustrative and suggestive nature which the 
student at the commencement of his course most stands in need of, and which 
the scholar, who is also an experienced teacher, alone eon suj^y" — ^Eouca- 

TIOMAL TiMBS. 

'* A good plan well executed" — Guabdian. 
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ENGLISH. 

The Elements of Grammar taught in English. 

By^EDWARD Thring, ma., Head Master of Uppingliam School. 
A New Edition. 18mo. bound in clotb, 2s. 

The Child's. Grammar. Being the substance of the above, 
with Examples for Practice. Adapted for Junior Classes. A 
New Edition. 18mo. limp cloth. Is. 

" The book cannot he too itrongly recommended or too widely circulated. Its 
price is small and its value greats — Athenaum. 

** We acknowledge with gratitude the service he has rendered so practical and 
sensible. The author has successfully attempted to show how Grammar is to 
be taught. . . . The method of Mr. l%ring*s Grammar is the most rational we 
have seen; and it is worked out with simplicity yprecision^ and completeness^"* — 

N0NC0N70KMI8T. 

By the same Author. 

School Songs. A Collection of Songs for Schools. With the 
Music arranged for Four Voices. Edited by Rev. E. Thhing and 
H. Bjccius. Music size. Is. 6d, 



Materials for a Grammar of the Modem English 

Language. Being an attempt to fuse into one system the 
Grammatical principles of the English and Ancient Classical 
La^ua^es, for the oetter elucidation of the Classical Structure 
of English Literature. By George Henry Parminter, B.A., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Rector of St. John and St. George, 
Exeter. 

Fcap. Svo. bound in cloth, Zs. 6d. 

** A bold yety we think, successful attempt to make intelligible to English readers 
the principles of Universal Grammar^ but with an especial view to familiarixe 
them with classical elements and vocables in our composite language." — 

Christian RsksMBRANCXR. 



The Five Gateways of Knowledge. A Popular Work on 

the Five Senses. * By George Wilson, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

In fcap. 8yo cloth, with gilt leaves, 2s. 6d. 

People's Edition, in ornamental stiff covers, One Shilling. 
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BELiaiOUS. 

History of the Christian Church, from Gregory the 
Great to the Reformation (a.d. 590-1600), 

By Chakles Habdwick, M.A., Christian Advocate in the 
Uuiversitj of Cambridge. Two Vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 21«. 

VoL I. contains The History from Gregory the Great to the Excom- 
munication of Luther. With- Maps. 

Vol. IL contains The History of the Reformation in the Church. 
Each Volume may be had separately, price 10«. 6d, 

History of the Book of Common Prayer : with a Rationale 

of its Offices. By Francis P&ogtee, M.A., Vicar of Wit ton, 
Norfolk, and late Fellow of St. Catherine's College. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8yo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 

The Catechiser's Manual ; or, The Church Catechism 
Illustrated and Explained. ByAETHUBRAMSAT,M.A., 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. ISmo. cloth, 3«. 6^. 

Hand-Book to Butler's Analogy. With Notes. By C. A. 

SwAiNSON, M.A., Principal of the Theological College and Pre- 
bendary of Chichester. Crown 8vo. Is. Qd. 

History of the Canon of the New Testament during 
the First Four Centuries. By Bbookb Foss Westcott, 

M.A., Assistant Master of Harrow School ; late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo* cloth, 12s. 6(/. 

History of the Christian Church during the First 

Three Centuries, and the Reformation in England. By 
William Simpsok, M.A., of Queen's CoUege, Cambridge. 

Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 5«. 

Analysis of Paley's Evidences of Christianity, in the 

form of Question and Answer, with Examination Papers. By 
Chables H. Crosse, M.A., of Cains College, Cambridge. 

ISnio. 3«. Gd. 
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